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THE PRODUCTION OF BEEF. 


No matter how much conditions 
may force farmers into dairying, nor 
with what success the efforts of en- 
thusiasts in the dairy industry to 
teach the farmers the best methods 
may be rewarded, there will never be 
more than a comparatively small per 
cent of the farmers in the west en- 
gaged specifically and wholly in the 
dairy business. Success in dairying 
demands natural abilities of a high 
order, close observation and thorough 
study, and besides that a regularity in 
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have meats; and while bacon and ham 
are the world’s standbys, there will 
always be a demand for beef. The 
question therefore arises: Where 
shall the beef be grown? Where shall 
it be fed? Who will grow the stockers 
and feeders, and who will furnish 
them for the market? 

Evidently on the higher priced lands 
there are but two sources from which 
the supply of stockers and feeders can 
be obtained. One of these sources is 
the cow keepers, or dairymen who pre- 
fer a dual purpose cow, and with whom 
dairying is an incident and grain 








Hence apart from the progeny of the 
dual purpose cow, steers of the very 
highest beef quality must be grown 
on cheaper lands. The range has for 
some years past been furnishing us 
with this high type of stockers and 
feeders; not the open range, where 
cattle must travel long distances and 
can be kept until they are three years 
old, but the ranches or enclosed farms 
where alfalfa, sorghum, and other for- 
age, can be grown on the moister 
lands or lands with more or less irri- 
gation, and where the, highest types 
of beef sires can be used. 











in the corn states to handle all sorts 
at the maximum of profit. Hence we 
take it that in years to come there 
will be a great deal more attention 
paid to the balanced ration than there 
has been in years past. 

The problem of finishing the three- 
year-old steer of thirty years ago, fol- 
lowing his dam on the prairie during 
calfhood and wintered through on corn 
stalks and prairie hay, and fed out on 
corn in the shock, was a comparatively 
easy one. As a three-year-old, or even 
as a two-year-old, this feeder re- 
sponded splendidly to the cheap corn 
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FOUR DAIRY COWS THAT GAVE $600.00 WORTH OF MILK IN 190s. 


(SEE Nore, Pace 1079. ) 








work which many farmers, otherwise 
qualified, will not give. Many farmers 
Will not submit to the necessity of 
milking cows regularly at a_ given 
hour. Many of those farmers who are 
either not qualified or are unwilling 
to engage in the dairy business, per- 
haps most of them in many sections, 
will turn their attention to raising 
grains for sale in the world’s markets, 
and will give this up only when they 
fail to maintain the fertility of the 
land without engaging in some kind 
of stock farming. 

Man can not live by milk alone, 


however, nor by bread alone, nor by 
bread and butter combined. He must 





growing and stock raising the princi- 
pal object in their farming operations. 
The time has gone by when the farmer 
can keep an average cow on one hun- 
dred dollar land, or seventy-five dollar 
land, or even fifty dollar land, for the 
chance of an average calf. That some- 
thing must necessarily be milk 
and and the farmer 
wishes and cream and also a 
package in which to condense freights 
by feeding the grain the 
farm, he will not and should not select 
the, special purpose cow. 

The price of his land prohibits him 
from keeping a special purpose beef 
cow except for breeding purposes. 
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There are other sections where land 
is cheap, and where a cow can be kept 
for the chance of a calf; but where 
these lands can grow corn or cotton 
to advantage, the supply of first-class 
beef cattle will naturally and inevit- 
ably decrease. 

It is fortunate 
world can 
kinds of beef. 


that the beef-eatinzg 
provide a market for al! 
If all the cattle on the 


market were of the best quality the 
price of this first-class beef, which 
must always be high, would be re- 


duced to a point that would bankrupt 
the producers. There will always be 
enough of the inferior sort, however, 
and it will be the problem of the feeder 








or corn fodder or corn and cob meal, 
As feeders become higher through the 
taking up of our lands and the greater 
home demand of our people for the 
farmer’s grain, closer study and a 
higher skill will be required in ba! 
ancing rations. 

Evidently cattle will be fed 
younger than they are now, even as 
they are now fed much younger than 
they were thirty years ago. The man 
who could succeed in feeding three- 
year-old steers might not always suc 
ceed in feeding two-year-olds. The 
man who could succeed in feeding two- 
year-olds might not always succeed 
(Continued on page 1059. ) 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FARMING IN ENGLAND. 

We are coming to a time, and we 
are sorry for it, when a quarter sec- 
tion of land in the Mississippi valley 
must support two families, the land- 
lord’s and the tenant's. In fact, not 
far from 40 per cent of the farms of 
Iowa are rented either for cash or for 
grain, and thus support the tenant and 
his hired heip and at least in part sup- 
port the landlord, whether he be a 
business man or retired farmer. 

It therefore becomes interesting to 
note how English farmers, who almost 
universally pay much higher rents 
than are paid in this country, can af- 
ford to live as well as they do. In 


point of fact the tenant on the English 
farm has as much or more capital than 
is required to buy a farm in the 
Mississippi valley, and he lives a much 
easier life than does the tenant on the 
average American farm. 

We had the opportunity to visit a 
couple of these farms, one of four 
hundred acres devoted to growing 
early potatoes for the Liverpool mar- 
ket and furnishing milk for same. 
This land rents at from eight to ten 
dollars an acre, and land of the same 
quality was sold, when sold at all, at 
twenty times the rental, which is not 
far from the relation between rentals 
and prices in this country now. 

Potatoes are a very profitable crop 
in that section, the soil being naturally 
well adapted to the purpose. The 
rainfall, while not much different from 
with us, is much more evenly dis- 
tributed. The climate is cooler and 
more uniform, and hence better 
adapted to the cultivation of that crop. 
The farmer was absent, and hence we 
did not get details as to yields and 
prices. The labor of gathering the 
potatoes is largely performed by Irish- 
men, who live on small holdings on 
the west coast and whose living is 
mainly derived from this labor in 
England during the months of June, 
July, and August. There men are not 
boarded by the family, but live and 
sleep in bunk houses and do their own 
cooking, and we presume fare quite 
as well as they are accustomed to at 
home. 

Over a hundred cows were kept on 
this place, nearly all grade Shori 
horns. The milk was sold direct for 
town consumption by the gallon of ten 
pounds; hence the content of buiter 
fat was not particularly inquired into, 
the farmer needing quantity rather 
than quality, provided it ran over 3 per 
cent. The peculiarities of the cli- 
mate above mentioned make this a 
much better grazing country than our 
own. The pasture fields contain a 
much greater variety of grasses, most 
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of which are native to the country and 
spring up self-sown. There is no hot 
summer drouth, and the yield is not 
liable to shrinkage on that account. 


We next visited a farm near Chester 
on the estate of the Duke of West- 
minster, one of the largest land own- 
ers in England. This farm contains 
two hundred and sixty acres of very 
heavy clay land and had been badly 
run down when the present tenant 
took possession some fifteen years 
ago. It then needed drainage badly, 
and was afterwards tile drained, the 
landlord furnishing the tile and the 
tenant putting them in at his own 
expense. We spent the afternoon with 
this tenant. We found that he was 
paying seven dollars per acre rent, 
the average for the large estate being 
eight dollars. 

We asked him if he was not afraid 
of the duke raising his rent, and he 
replied: “Not a particle; for in that 
ease I would have an action at law 
against him for disturbance.” This 
was quite a new thing to us. He in- 
formed us that when a man was an 
occupying tenant in case the rent was 
raised on him he could bring action 
for disturbance as well as for compen- 
sation for unexhausted manures. In 
other words, the landlord can not, as 
he sometimes does with us, confiscate 
the increased fertility of the land due 
to the good farming of the tenant. 

We asked him if, in case the duke 
should conclude to do without his 
services he would get pay for putting 
in this tile. He replied that in this 
case he would not, because no allow- 
ance was made for tile after they had 
been in fifteen years, it being assumed 
that the tenant had already been paid 
for his work by the increased fertility 
of the land. In case the tenant fur- 
nished the tile, however, he could re- 
cover. 

This farmer had plenty of time on 
his hands, devoted the afternoon to 
our entertainment, and invited us -to 
shoot rabbits, which were a _ great 
nuisance and were found skipping 
around the hedge rows by the dozens 
every evening. This rabbit resembles 
very much our cottontail. In fact, it 
would require a close observer to de- 
tect the difference, the only apparent 
difference being that it burrows, which 
ours does not. It seemed to us to be 
a great deal more sensible than our 
rabbit, judging from the way they 
scooted into the hedge whenever they 
saw a gun pointed their way. 

We found that the wages paid to 
laborers, and a great many were em- 
ployed, were three to three dollars and 
a half a week, with a quart of milk 
night and morning. They did their 
own cooking. The same wages were 
paid in harvest, with the addition of 
beer and cheese to put them in good 
humor. The day was gone before we 
had time to visit the other farms on 
our list. Hence these cases may or 
may not be typical of English tenant 
farmers in general. We are inclined 
to think, however, that they are ap- 
proximately so. 

The last farm visited was largely 
devoted to the making of the famous 
Cheshire cheese. The cows, as on the 
other farm, were mostly grade Short- 
horns. In fact, we have heard it 
stated that nine-tenths of the milk of 
the United Kingdom is furnished by 
this class of cattle, and we are in- 
clined to think this is true. In fact, 
on our trip through the island from 
the Wales coast to Liverpool we found 
searcely anything but Short-horn cat- 
tle, except in Wales. There the 
Welsh cattle predominated. These are 
black cattle and horned, and when 
kept for generations for milking pur- 
poses become good _ milkers. For, 
whether in America or Burope, milk- 
ing quality seems largely determined 
by milking. 

With the exception of Wales, how- 
ever, we were passing through a coun- 
try which is more strictly a farming 
country devoted to the cultivation cof 
roots, which with them take the place 
of our silage as a succulent feed for 
winter, hay, potatoes, wheat, and oats. 
The class of cattle, however, varies 
with the section and the business to 
which it is devoted; depends also upon 
the character of the soil and climate. 
Hence we have the Kerry cattle in the 
mountains of Ireland; Short-horns, 
Herefords, and Aberdeen Angus in the 
richer portions of that island; the 
Herefords and Devons being in the 
various districts of England to which 
they are particularly adapted. If you 
go to Scotland you will find the Aber- 





deen Angus and the Short-horn on 
the richer lands, the Ayrshire on the 
more rolling, and the Highland cattle 
in the mountains. 

Wherever we have found a man 
with eighty acres or over of good land 
we have found a chap who has a 
pretty good time of it. He does not 
work much, sometimes not at all, sim- 
ply bossing the job. At other times 
he works a little, sometimes a goot 
deal; but he fills our idea of a busi- 
ness man rather than of a tenant 
farmer. He attends the markets and 
sales, buys wisely, feeds judiciously. 
Whatever the breed may be, he has a 
good class of cattle. In fact, he could 
not come out whole with anything 
else. By force of circumstances he 
must use brains in his farming; and 
whenever circumstances force us to 
use brains rather than muscular labor, 
the result will be very evident on our 
farms. HENRY WALLACE. 





THE PERMANENCY OF AGRICULTURE 


There was a time within our recol- 
lectoin when the farmer hesitated as 
to whether the price and the demand 
would justify him in attempting to 
grow a large crop of corn or wheat 
or oats; whether it was safe to grow 
horses, which might be worth less 
when they were fed for market than 
they cost; whether it was safe to grow 
cattle or to feed them, or to grow 
more than a limited number of hogs, 
or to engage in dairying. He was not 
sure that the world would want what 
he was growing at a price that would 
even cover the cost, much less make 
a profit. He was accustomed to great 
fluctuations in the price of cereals. 
Corn might be sixty cents one year, 
as in 1894, and less than twenty the 
next year, as in 1895. He hesitate! 
as to whether it would pay him to 
feed cattle on (fifty-cent corn, or 
whether it would pay him to engage 
in dairying and take as low as twelve 
cents a pound for butter or fifteen 
cents for butter fat. 

Times have changed in these recent 
years. While there will be fluctuations 
in prices, as has been the case ever 
since agriculture became a_ business, 
no one doubts now that the world 
will want at a fair price all the grain 
that can be grown in the west. He 
has no doubt that good draft horses 
will be in demand at a good price; 
that the world will want all the mut- 
ton and butter and eggs that the farm- 
er can produce. In other words, agri- 
culture is on a permanent basis in a 
section of reasonably sure crops. 

One thing about which we may 
reasonably have doubt is whether his 
land is fitted, or he himself fitted (a 
still more important matter) for the 
production of some particular crop for 
which the land is adapted. A man 
may well hesitate as to whether to go 
into dairying on an extensive scale un- 
less he is willing to milk cows morn- 
ing and evening and comply with the 
conditions that insure success in 
dairying. He may well hesitate as to 
whether he should feed cattle this year 
or next, until he has acquired that 
knowledge and experience that will 
enable him to do it profitably. It is 
not the question of the permanence of 
agriculture that is to be determined, 
for that is settled; but the fitness of 
the man and his land to engage in any 
particular line. 

It is, furthermore, a question as to 
whether he has that knowledge of the 
elementary principles of agriculture 
that will enable him to grow at a 
profit the crop for which his land is 
fitted; or to enable him to utilize this 
crop in the growing of live stock and 
feeding this crop to them at a profit. 

These are the questions to be de- 
termined, not the question as to 
whether. the world will pay a gooil 
round price for everything which the 
farmer can produce. We do not mean 
to intimate that there will not be 
changes in prices. A year of drouth 
over a large area of the corn country 
may send prices to a point where it 
will not pay to feed cattle in that 
particular year; or there may be years 
of excessive moisture that will seri- 
ously affect prices. We must take 
these things as they come; but speak- 
ing broadly, agriculture in the humid 
section at least is on a permanent, 
solid basis, and there is more reason 
to look for an advance in price than 
for a serious and long-continued de- 
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cline even from present prices. The 
continuing increase in the output of 
gold the world over will naturally tend 
to keep prices up, no matter what 
happens. The great increase of the 
population of cities in this country and 
in other countries as well will pro- 
vide markets for everything the farm- 
er can grow. In short, we do not be- 
lieve there is any business that is on 
a more permanent and enduring basis 
than the business of agriculture prop 
erly managed. 





LENOX COLLEGE AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


That there is a great gap between 
some of the agricultural colleges and 
the boy and girl on the farm is now 
being very clearly recognized. Agri- 
cultural colleges have vast endow- 
ments vested in lands, the income of 
which can be used only for teaching 
purposes, have thirty thousand dollars 
or more a year for research work, then 
have buildings and lands furnished 
by the state, and in addition large 
cash resources from millage and sepa- 
rate funds. 

When these colleges were in their 
infancy the requirements for admis- 
sion were moderate, and the farmer’; 
son and daughter who had natural 
ability and were willing to use it could 
obtain admission. When the attend- 
ance increased as farmers realized the 
advantages of an agricultural educa- 
tion, the standard of admission was 
raised until in many states the farm- 
er’s boy and girl must graduate from 
a city high school in order to enter 
the agricultural college. This shuis 
out 98 per cent of the boys and girl3 
on the farm. By the time the boy or 
girl graduates from the high school 
he or she is often out of touch with 
farm life; while many others, whose 
parents are not able to give them a 
high school course conclude that there 
is for them no agricultural education 
beyond what they can acquire from 
the agricultural book or paper. 

This wide gap between the farmer's 
child and the farmer’s college can not 
continue. The various efforts in the 
way of short courses, etc., that are 
being made to bridge it over show con- 
clusively that the farmers realize that 
they are not getting their own. 

Another method is the introduction 
of agriculture into the rural schools; 
another the establishment of cen- 
tralized schools in which the elemen.s 
of agriculture will be taught in the 
advanced classes. Still another is the 
attempt being made at the Mac Donaid 
College in Canada, into which only th> 
children of farmers are admitted, and 
that without any high school educa- 
tion. 

Another method is the establish- 
ment of an agricultural course in the 
smaller colleges. Lenox College, at 
Hopkinton, Iowa, for example, has 
established an agricultural cour-e 
under the direction of Prof. C. N. 
“vans, a graduate of the Universit’ 
of Texas with a post graduate course 
This course is a regular 
four-year course, dealing with animal 
husbandry, farm crops, feeding, s il 
research, rural citizenship. It is ope. 
to all farmers’ sons without first ob- 
taining a high school course. It has 
the commendation of Secretary Wil- 
son, the national commissioner of ed :- 
cation, President Storms, Professor 
Holden, and various other well known 
representatives of agriculture. We be- 
lieve this is just a beginning. 

This gap between the agricultural 
college and the farm must be bridged 
over in some way. Last winter we 
suggested that it would be a _ wise 
thing for the government or the stat 
to pay the salary of a professor »i 
agriculture in any of the small col 
leges in the state of Iowa. As the 
attendance increases the requirement; 
of admission will gradually be ad- 
vanced until in the not very distant 
future many of the agricultural col 
leges will become universities and ac- 
cessible only to those who have taken 
preliminary studies in some of these 
smaller colleges or in the centralized 
schools with agricultural studies 
within reach of the ordinary farmer. 
People are beginning to realize that 
education is not the special privilege 
of the few but the right of all. Only 
when this agricultural education be- 
comes general will agriculture in the 
west attain the highest degree of 
success, 
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GET READY FOR THE CENSUS. 


Our readers may not have thought 
seriously on the subject, but next year 
is the census year; and the results of 


the census, when published, will of 
necessity be taken as authoritative by 
statisticians and students all over the 
United States. Every year increased 
attention is given to the agricultural 
reports of the census. Now these re- 
ports are- just what farmers make 
them. We confess that we have not 
relied upon them very much hereto- 
fore, because we knew that they were 
not taken in a very systematic way. 
The appointment of the men who take 
the census both of state and nation 
has heretofore been a sort of political 
sop both for congressmen and their 
appointees. The politicians, whether 
of state or nation, have made these 
appointments as a reward for political 
services, without regard to the quali- 
fications of the appointees. President 
Roosevelt put a stop to that by his 
veto and, therefore, we may expect 
more efficient services in taking the 
census next year than heretofore. 

However, the main defects have 
been through the inability of farmers 
to answer the questions that will be 
propounded by the census. takers. 
This does not arise from any lack of 
intelligence or honesty of purpose, but 
simply because they have not prepared 
themselves for answering these ques- 
tions. 

The census taker will want to know 
not merely the number of animals 
which you own, but will want to know 
the total value of the farm property. 
It will not do to give him the price 
that you ask for the farm, or the 
price at which it would sell at forced 
sale, but its value as determined by 
sales of similar farms in the neigh- 
borhood. In addition io this he will 
want to know what other property 
there is on the farm; the number of 
cattle, sheep, horses, hogs, and their 
actual value. After giving the total 
value of the farm property he will 
want you to state the value of the land 
and improvements. He will want to 
know the value of the buildings apart 
from the land. He will want to know 
the value of the implements and ma 
chinery. He will want to know the 
total value of the farm products; how 
many acres you have in this or that 
crop; what was the actual yield per 
acre and its value on the farm. He 
will then want to know how much you 
paid out last year for labor: whether 
you paid out anything for fertilizers, 
and if so, how much. 

The only way the farmer can pre- 
pare himself is by beginning now an 
making an estimate of these varions 
items. If your corn field has forty 
acres in it, and ten acres of this is 
slough or brush or other land on which 
corn does not grow, then reduce the 
number of acres you report to those 
which actually are planted in corn, 
and so with any other grain. Now as 
to the yield per acre: Don’t guess at 
it. We do not expect farmers to weigh 
every wagon load of corn, but they 
certainly should be able to make an 
estimate by weighing a number of the 
average rows in different parts of the 
field and come within a bushel to the 
acre. 

We are satisfied that this acreage 
of corn in 1910 will be taken for the 
next ten years as the basis upon which 
the Department of Agriculture will fig- 
ure increase or decrease. We are 
thoroughly satisfied that the acreage 
of corn in a number of our western 
estates is exaggerated; and if a mis- 
take is made in the census year it will 
likely be repeated and multiplied fo 
the next ten years; for a small per 
cent of variation one year will in ten 
years become very wide. Upon this 
estimate both in acreage and yiel;, 
however, will be based the estimates 
of the crop that is likely to come upon 
the market; and if these are exag- 
serated farmers will ‘suffer for their 
neglect in not giving the census re- 
porter accurate figures to begin with. 
There are two or three states in which 
the estimates of the state and federal 
sovernment are so far apart that one 
or the other must be dead wrong. The 
tme to correct this is when the facts 
are given to the census taker. This is 
One of the things that can very well 
be discussed when farmers meet to- 
gether at the postoffice or at the store 
Or at institutes or other places where 
they meet and discuss crops and 
things. 

Apart from this accurate informa- 
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tion that can be given to the census 
reporters, if farmers will, it will be 
mighty helpful if farmers themselves 
find out where they are at, what they 
are worth in farm property, what the 
land itself is worth, the value of the 
buildings apart from the land, the 
number and actual value of their live 
stock, the actual value of their farm 
machinery, what the land will yield 
per acre this year, and what it is worth 
in dollars and cents. 





THE PLOW PAN. 


Every farmer or farmer’s boy who 
will think a minute must realize that 
in plowing there is as much pressure 
downward as upward, and that the 
only reason the furrow turns is be- 
cause there is less resistance upward 
than downward. Hence if ground is 
plowed wet, and especially if it is 
heavy clay and is plowed to the same 
depth year after year, a plow pan must 
be formed which is largely impervious 
to water. The soil which is not up- 
turned becomes compact and hard, a 
sort of hardpan, which does not per- 
mit the water to pass through it down- 
ward readily, and renders it as diffi- 
cult for it to pass upward to the roots 
of plants in a dry time. 

The frosts of winter break up this 
plow pan to some extent in the north- 
ern states, but do not restore it to 
the former condition. Hence even in 





be disappointing; but if it is deepened 
an inch or two at a time the winter's 
frost and the spring rains will fit it 
for the production of crops that may 
surprise the farmer. 

Southern farmers who have no sod 
to deal with are finding the disk the 
very best implement to deepen the 
soil and enable it to hold moisture. 
The disk does not throw this cold soil 
to the surface, but breaks up the plow 
pan formed by a hundred years of poor 
farming and thus deepens the soil, 
enabling it to receive and retain the 
moisture from the heavy rains which 
heretofore have run off into’ the 
streams and carried the soil with it. 
This gives them a reservoir of moist- 
ure similar to that formed by the deep 
plowing which is the general practice 
in the drier sections of the west, and 
which has been found to be absolutely 
essential to the production of crops 
there. 

A rotation such as we have de- 
scribed in a previous article, which re- 
quires plowing but once in the course, 
and that deep and in the fall, together 
with the growth of the deep-rooted 
clovers, will tend very much to pre- 
vent the formation of a plow pan, 
which is second only in its mis- 
chievous effects to the hardpan found 
in some sections of the country. It is 
well, therefore, for our readers, espe- 
cially the young boys, to make a study 
of this plow pan. The farmer needs 
all the deep, mellow soil possible for 
the production of profitable crops on 
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the north, 
same depth 


where men plow to the 
year after year, a more 
or less dense plow pan is formed. 
When heavy rain comes the turned 
furrow becomes saturated, and if the 
land is rolling the soil is carried off. 
The finer the particles and the greater 
the amount of fertility, the greater 
is the erosion or waste. In fact, lands 
badly farmed lose quite as much if 
not more fertility by washing, due to 
the existence of this plow pan, than 
is carried away by crops, even when 
these are sold off the land. 

The farther south you go, where the 
frost is less and the land does not 
freeze up at all, the heavier the rain- 
fall, the greater the erosion due to 
the existence of this plow pan. This 
persistent habit of plowing lands in 
the southern states from two to two 
and a half inches each year is largely 
the cause of the enormous waste of 
fertility which is rendering these lands 
poor beyond even the conception of 
the northern farmer. 

In the north the heavier the land, 
that is, the more clay it contains, the 
more dense the plow pan and th» 
greater the necessity of avoiding its 
formation. The best way to prevent 
it is to adopt a rotation involving the 
clovers, which by their deep rooting 
habit penetrate this plow pan and tv 
a certain extent break it up. When 
these lands are broken up in the 
course of rotation plowing should be 
done in the fall and should be deeper 
than the land has ever been plowed 
before. It need not necessarily be 


plowed as deep as it can be plowed; 
for in that case a large amount of land 
that has not been exposed to the air 
will be thrown up and the crop may 





one hundred dollar land; and he can 
not afford to have a plow pan inter- 
vene and limit his crops to the use of 
the soil turned with the plow. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me if you can what is 
the cause of Concord grapes rotting on 
the vine and if there is any remedy. 
They seemed normal until about July 


Ist and then began to blight and rot. 
Not everybody’s grapes are affected, 
but some have suffered a total loss 
of crops.” 

Careful investigators have ascer- 
tained that a number of different 


kinds of rot affects First 
there is the anthracnose fungus, which 
is found upon the leaves and young 
stems as well as upon the fruit. It 
has not caused serious losses in the 
corn belt as yet. Then there is the 
bitter rot, the downy mildew or brown 
rot, Which also attacks the leaves as 
well as the grapes proper; the pow- 
dery mildew, which attacks’ both 
leaves and fruit; the black rot, and 
the white rot, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the ripe rot. All of these rots 
are of fungus growth, and the two last 


grapes. 


named are the most serious. Th? 
black rot attacks the fruit rather early 
in the season, causing small dark 
sunken spots, but usually = stops 


spreading by the middle of the season. 
The white rot comes, say from June 
15th up into July, spreads very rapidly, 
and has been found more difficult to 
treat than any of the others. The 
fruit shrivels up and is at first of «a 
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light brown color, but as it dries be 
comes lighter. 

There is nothing our correspondent 
can do now to save the grapes which 
have not been attacked. The only suc- 
cessful way to fight these different 
rots is by spraying, beginning early in 
the season and making as many appli- 
cations as may be necessary. The ap- 
plication of Bordeaux mixture at 
proper intervals will practically pre- 
vent all of the rots except the white 
rot, and will very greatly lessen the 
damage suffered from it. The first 
application should be made from the 
15th of April to the first of May; the 
second from May 10th to 15th; the 
third from May 25th to June 5th; and 
if it seems necessary one, two, or 
even three additional applications at 
intervals of about three weeks. Where 
there are a number of vineyards in 
the neighborhood, probably the most 
satisfactory way to handle the rot 
question would be for several different 
ones to combine and purchase a good 
large spraying machine. By doing 
this the expense of making up the 
mixture and applying it will be very 
much less than where each one has 
his own outfit. 





WILD PARSNIPS. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“We are troubled here in fence 
rows and along highways with wild 
parsnips, and I have been trying to 
whip them out, with little success 
What course of treatment would you 
advise?” 

The wild ‘parsnip is a dangerous 
weed, being poisonous to stock and 
also to children who may eat of the 
roots. It is related to the water hem- 
lock or cowbane, but is not quite so 
deadly in its poisonous nature. The 
weed should be pulled on sight, or 
cut off below the crown with spud or 
hoe. If mowed off they sprout and 
mature seed later. This cutting 
should be done before the _ plants 
bloom. Wild parsnip is particularly 
objectionable around celery planta- 
tions, as it harbors a fungus which 
causes severe losses ‘to celery grow- 
ers. No good farmer will tolerate any 
of these vile weeds of the parsley fam 
ily, including the wild parsnip, wild 
carrot, caraway, water hemlock or 
spotted cowbane. They are easily dis- 
tinguished as a family by the spread- 
ing umbel of flowers and seed, similar 
in shape to that of the cultivated 
parsnip. Meadows which become thor 
oughly infested had best be put into 
a course of cultivation. The danger of 
poisoning live stock is considerable 
both in the pasture and-in hay, par- 
ticularly where the poison hemlock or 
water hemlock abounds. These last 
two members of the family are larger 
and coarser growing than the others 
named. 





THE PRODUCTION OF BEEF. 
(Continued from front page. ) 





in feeding yearlings past, and still less 
in feeding baby beef. Farmers who 
feed cattle skillfully now usually aim 
to keep them a year and thus get the 


benefit of one year’s grass. If corn 
continues at anything like the high 
prices that have prevailed the last 


two years, feeders, whether they will 
or not, will be obliged to figure out 
some way of finishing their cattle on 
less corn. We expect to live long 
enough to see the time when the silo 
will be as much in evidence on feeding 
farms as it is now on dairy farms 

While all this may be regretted in a 
sort of sentimental way, it is not really 
a matter of regret. Nothing is to be 
regretted that puts the farmer on his 
mettle and compels him to think more 
clearly, study more thoroughly, and 
try to make plans that will give him 
the proper answer in the way of dol 
lars and cents. 

Ultimately we may come to the 
point when cattle will be fed mainly 
for the manure, a point that is al 
ready reached in some of the eastern 
states and in the older’ countries. 
Altogether this problem of the future 
supply of beef is a very interesting 
one, and will grow more so from year 
to year. Farmers’ boys will know a 
great deal more about the conforma 
tion, the general expression, of the 
feeding steer than their fathers did, 
and will be all the bigger men for 
being obliged to learn this, 
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On the Trail of the Cor Belt Farmer 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


BY H. A. WALLACE. 





THE GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION 
PROJECT AT tiMATILLA, 
OREGON. 


The Umatilia project is 
eastern Oregon, where the Umatilla 
river meets the Columbia. This 
project is only 22,000 acres in extent. 
It presents many peculiarities which 
make it extremely interesting. Last 
year the government irrigation works 
were completed but the country as yet 
is practically undeveloped. Sage brush 
still holds sway over the largest part 
of the project. Yet this land, growing 
practically nothing now, is said by the 
government experts to be wonderful 
fruit land. 

It was 1 o’clock in the morning when 
I stepped off the train at Hermiston, 
the central town of the Umatilla 
project. It was a rélief to feel the 
cool, dry breeze after the moist air of 
the coast. Scarcely had I landed at 
Hermiston when two hotel men were 
clamoring for my baggage. This com- 
petition I found to be rather typical 
of the town. 

The next morning I awoke and 
looked out on a cloudy atmosphere. Alt 
the breakfast table the cloudiness was 
greatly commented on. The gentle- 
man to my left told me that cloudy 
days were unusnal during the sum 
mer; that summer rain was almost 
unknown and that, in fact, the yearly 
rainfall was only about eight inches. 

Breakfast over, | walked down the 
main street of Hermiston. The town 
is a live one. It was founded only 
three years ago. Now it has a popu- 
lation of 1,000. I saw two excellent 
hotels, too many and too good for the 
size of the place. There are several 
new concrete buildings and a couple 
of blocks of fairly decent brick store 
buildings. But the town looks un- 
gainly—sprawled over the desert. 
There are absolutely no trees and no 
grass. The main street is inches deep 
in fine sand. It seemed to me the 
place looked desolate, but the inhabi- 
tants thought it was a marvel of up- 
to-date improvements. And they are 
right, when the length of time it has 
been founded is considered. 

I stopped at a real estate office to 
get the land men’s opinion of the 
country before I went out to see for 
myself. 

I said: “If an Jowa man came out 
here with $1,500 what sort of a go 
could he make of it?” 

“Well,” the land man said, “your 
man ought to have more money; yet 
if he was a hard worker and a sticker 
he could pull through in good shape. 
What he would want to do would be 
to buy ten acres of land—that's going 
to be plenty in this country for any 
man; going to be great fruit country 
here, you know. This would cost him 
$150 an acre, one-fifth down. Land at 
this price is uncleared and not ready 
yet for water. As soon as it can be 
cleared, leveled, and ditches put in 
government water can be _ secured. 
The cost of water is a maintenance 
cost of $1 an acre and $6 an acre every 
year for ten years to pay for the cost 
of the government works. 


in north- 





This would 


make the cost per acre, itemized, as 
follows: 
RR $150 
Cost of irrigation project, $6 per 
ee ere 60 
Clearing and leveling, $3 to $75 
per acre, probable average..... 40 
Total cost POF SOTO... cesses $250 
“To this must be added a yearly 


maintenance tax of $1 per acre, and if 
set in fruit, the original cost of the 
trees. Your lowa man would have to 
pay something like $300 down on his 
ten acres the first year: he would have 
to pay $70 on the ten acres to the 
government the first year. Besides this 
he would have to lay out expense and 


labor in getting his land in shape. 
The first year he couldn't make 
enough to support him. He wouid 


have to fall back on his $1,500. The 
second year he ought to break even. 
All the time he would be clearing his 
land, seeding it, and gradually getting 
it into orchards. 

“Oh, it takes a man with plenty of 
nerve and grit to stick by that sort of 
a proposition, I tell you. But he’s go- 
ing to get his reward. Look at the 
Yakima country, and the Hood river 
country. Land there at first was just 
the same as_ this. Now bearing 
orchards are selling at $1,000 to $2,500 
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SEMI-CIRCULAR CONCRETE LINED ROCK SECTION OF MAIN 
FEED CANAL—UMATILLA PROJECT. 


I started out north- 
east of Hermiston on a deep sandy 
road. Immediately out of town the 
sage brush began and the valley rolled 
away up and down in gray greenness 
to the hills of the Columbia and Uma- 
tilla rivers. Over this gray rolling 


by going on foot. 




















CONCRETE DROP FROM HIGH MAIN TO LOWER BRANCH CANAL. 


an acre. The government says all 
this country will be like that some 
day. Government analyses show we 
have the same soil. Our climate is the 
same and our water supply is better.” 

I thanked this man and went out to 
see the country for myself. The 
project is comparatively small, so I 
thought I might get a good idea of it 




















CLEARING OUT SAGE BRUSH WITH RAILROAD IRON. 





plain were scattered a few unpainted 
houses. 

The sand road was hard walking; 
it was like walking in a six-inch snow. 
Around the lea of a little knoll the 
sand was drifted three and four feet 
high through the sage brush. The 
wind was blowing hard and filling the 
air with fine sand. The sand is rather 


| 





a gray buff color, and gray was the 
color of the horizon, and gray was the 
sage brush plain. And my idea of the 
country was slightly gray. 

Close to town I noticed an acre or 
so in healthy, growing young apple 
switches — evidently planted this 
spring. Also there was a half acre 
or so in grape vines. There is no 
trouble in getting a dust mulch on this 
land. In fact, the wind furnishes a 
fine sand mulch gratis. There are no 
weeds to bother, as none except the 
Russian thistle and a few of its kin 
dred are hardy enough to bother this 
country in its present siate 

A little further on I noticed a man 
working hard with a mattock digging 
out sage brush. The brush was three 
or four feet high and looked 
and gnarled. 

The gray sand road led up and down 
over the rolling rises and wound in 
and out between the everlasting gray 
green sage brush. I passed several 
unpainted one or two-room honses anid 
one or two tents, but saw no people. 
Then I passed an irrigation ditch and 
on a bit further on top of a little knoll 
I saw two men irrigating the bare land 
just cleared of sage brush. I watched 
them a short time to catch their 
meihod. A little ditch full of wate: 
came winding around on the high hill 
ground from the big ditch. The water 
was bridged across a couple of low 
places by wooden flumes. The sand 
sides of the ditch where the men were 
irrigating had a lath box made by 
nailing four laths together every four 
feet or so. These little lath boxes 
were to bring the water ont of the 
ditch and were about eighteen feet long 
and perforated the sides of the ditch 
about eight inches above the bottom. 
As the water came down the ditch it 
ran out each of these little boxes and 
from the boxes was carried away by 
furrows. Each box had three furrows 
to supply, which made the furrows 
about every eighteen inches. The 
ditch was on the high ground and the 
land sloped each way so the little 
streams of water ran nicely down each 
furrow. 


tough 














LEVELING THE GROUND. 
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SAGE BRUSH AND SAND—TYPICAL UNDEVELOPED LAND IN THE UMATILLA 


I asked one of the men why he was 
irrigating the dry ground. He said: 

“We just sowed rye here.” 

“Why,” I said, “I can’t see why you 
grow a crop like rye on this land.” 

“Well,” said he, “you see it’s this 
way. After the sage brush is cleared 
off there’s nothing to hold the soil, and 
with these heavy winds here we're 
liable to lose the top six inches of our 
soil. Now, rye is the best crop we 
have to stand the wind and hold the 
land till we can get it into alfalfa and 
then fruit trees.” 

I could see the purpose of rye easily 
just then, for the wind was blowing in 
gusts and the air was filled with sand. 

On a little further I saw a right 
nice little house and decided to see 
what my chances were for dinner. A 


large, fleshy German woman was in 
the garden tugging at a little check 


gate in her ditch to let the water go 
on down and not flood her garden any 


more. I asked this woman if I could 
get dinner there and she said: “Yes, if 
you are willing to take what I get.” 


So I stayed and she went in to get 
dinner. She and her little daughter 
were alone; her husband was off in 
the mountains. 
While she was getting dinner | 
talked with her. “We've got ten acres 
here,” she said. “Just got here last 
fall and built the barn and lived in it 
last winter. My, but it was cold! It 





and we built it tight, too. We don’t 
want dust. 

“We like it fine here. The worst 
thing about the country is the big sand 
storms. It just gets awful in the sum- 


mer, and it’s so hard for a womar to 


we’re sort of breaking the ice for peo- 
ple to come after. But I’m big and 
strong and my husband likes it, so I 
guess we'll get along here all right.” 

Finding I was from lowa, she told 
me there were lots of Iowa people 

















CONCRETE FLUME TO SIPHON WATER OVER LOW PLACES. 


keep a house clean. Why, the sand 
just lies in the window sills in drifts 
It makes some women so nervous. vou 
know, to have the sand all over every- 


{| here—more than from any other state. 
The dinner went right to the spot. 
I had two eggs, a glass of milk, bread 
and strawberry preserves. 
I took a look at the place. There 
Was a nice new roomy barn, a water 








went down a little under zero once | thing. I got so I didn’t mind it so 

or twice. Old timers said it was the | much; it’s clean dirt, you know: but 

coldest since back in the eighties. thank goodness this house is built 

Lots of people got their potatoes froze. | tight. 

We built the house in early spring “Then it’s a bit lonely here and 
' 





storage system, and a nice garden. 
She told me that they had clearel 
about three acres and had planted 











IRRIGATING ALFALFA BY THE FURROW METHOD. 


PROJECT. 


about an acre of apples, mostly Wine- 
saps. Altogether this was the most 
inviting farm home I saw in the valley 
over two miles from town. 

Thanking this woman, I wended my 
may through the sage brush, reached 
the sand road, and plodded on. Then 
in the midst of the sage brush I came 
upon a fairly decent field of alfalfa. 
A young fellow was irrigating it. He 
told me he was from the Yakima friii 
district in Washington and had jist 
come out last fall with his father. I 
noticed he was irrigating the alfalia 
by the furrow method. In the banks 
of the little field were the lath boxes 
every five or six feet. Each box sup 
plied water to three furrows; the fur 
rows were every two feet down the 
slope of the field. The furrow system 
for alfalfa was new to me, so 7 ashe 
the young fellow about it. 

“Well,” he said, “you see me and 
pa's irrigated a long time up in Yak 
ima and have got on to handling this 
sandy soil. We came cown here last 
fall and and everybody was irrigating 
alfalfa by check plots and dooding. 
Now, that’s all right on tairly heavy 
soil with a nice even slone and a big 
head of water. Well, here, like in 
Yakima, the soil is loose and sandy, 
there’s a big slope, and a small head 
of water. So we got busy, started 
using furrows in alfalfa, and now 
everyone's using it. 

“After we planted the alfalfa in the 
spring we took a marker and marked 
the furrows down the slope every two 
feet. No trick at all. Then we turned 
in the water, and that was all there 
was to it. You see we have a small 
head of water for a long time, so we 
just turn in the water for twenty-four 
hours or so and it runs down the fur- 
rows and seeps across from one to 
the next.” 

He had about eight acres. Most of 
it looked very well. There were some 
bare spots where it had been blown 
out and some was short in spots where 
the soil had been taken off in level- 
ing. The field was cut up into little 
sections because of the roughness of 
the ground. The young fellow didn't 
think so much of the country for 
alfalfa, but for fruit he thought it 
should be good as it was very similar 
to Yakima. 

Then another plod through the sand 
and I met a man coming down the 
road in a buggy. He turned out to be 
an Jowa man looking the country over. 
He asked me what I thought of it. 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t think much 
of their wind and sand, but everybody 
seems to think it will be a great fruit 
country, so I suppose if a man has 
time, money, and patience to hang by 
it for a few years he will make a goo 
thing in the end.” 





“Well,” said he, “that’s about the 
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way I size it up. Land’s 
though; but they say it’s 
value the last two months. 
other things looked better 

Saying good day, I kept on up the 
road. The land was all sage brush 
now, but all subject to irrigation when 
improved. A mile or so further east 
| reached the big reservoir which 
waters the whole project. It has been 
formed by a dam which has been 
thrown across a little canyon. The 
dam is made of earth and faced with 
native rock. The dam looks solid and 
big and the reservoir made quite a 
lake. The capacity is 56,000 acre feet, 
or enough to cover the whole 22,000 
acres of project over two feet deep 
A peculiar thing about this reservoir 
is that it is not filled by the river 
directly. It is over six miles from the 
river and filled from the river by a 
big canal twenty-six miles long. Back 
up the Umatilla river some eight miles | 
from Hermiston a diversion dam was 
built to send the water into this long 
feed canal. When the water is at the 
flood in the winter the feed canal runs | 
full and the reservoir is filled. The 
feed canal was built on the high | 
ground straight through and winds in 
and out following the contour lines. 
That is the reason it takes twenty- 
six miles to cover less than ten miles 
in a straight line. 

From the reservoir the water is let 
into one main canal called the “A” 
canal. It is so arranged that when the 
feed canal carries water it can be shot 
directly into the A canal without go- 
ing into the reservoir. 

From the A canal all the others are 
taken off. The A canal winds along 
on the high ground and the canals 
from it wind along on the high ground 
below. I followed the A canal for 
quite a distance. It is on the high 
ground and [| could see the country 
well. In fact, I could see over three- 
fourths of the project. The main feai- 
ure of the view -was the rolling, un- 
even plain dotted thickly with gray- 
green sage brush. On the far side of 
the plain were the big hills along the 
Columbia. Far away to the northeast 
i could see a big gash between two 
hills; Columbia gap it is called. 
Thinly scattered over the sage brush 
were houses. I could count thirty- 
seven of them. There were a few 
spots of cultivated ground. I notice: 
many clouds of dust sweeping over the 
plain. Close at hand there was a ditch 
following around the high groun‘. 
After following the A canal some dis- 
tance [| came to where the C canal 
was branched off. Every canal has its 
letter and all start from the A canal. 

From the A to the C canal was a 
beautiful piece of engineering. From 
the high A line the water was dropped 
almost straight down a cement diich 
to the lower C line. The water slid 
down this concrete ditch steeper than 
45 degrees, I judge, for about 100 feet. 
It came with terrific force and shoull 
be a great source of power. 

I followed the C line to Hermiston. 
The evening was cool and I thought 
the Umatilla country was pretty nice 
just because I felt so good in the cool 
of the evening. 

A fine night's sleep and another day 
at Hermiston. The wind was blowing 
with great force and a real sand storm 
wason. The air was gray and the sun 
was almost hidden by the dust clouds. 
Out doors it was hard to walk against 
the wind and the sand ground into 
clothes and skin. They told me that 
a sand storm at that time of year was 
unusual. I stayed out of the storm and- 
spent the day in writing. 

The next day I went over to see the 
very best part of the project. Water 
was just given last year by the gov- 
ernment, so most of the country has 


high here, 
doubled in 

I've seea 
to me.” 








had no chance to do much yet. But 
there is a little that was started by 
a private canal several yoars ago. 
This looks pretty fair. I saw several 
fieids of fairly good alfalfa. There 
were some nice young orchards and 
some fine market garden stuff. Straw- | 


berries looked especially good to me. 

I talked to one man who was from 
the Wenatchee fruit district of Wash 
ington. He thought the country had 
a good prospect, but that it was a hard 
fight. He had some very nice youns 
apples and peaches. The apples were 
Winesaps. 

“The common varieties,” he 
“are Winesap, Jonathan, and 
Beauty.” 

After a little stretch of this alfalfa, 
fruit, and market garden country sage 
brush began again. 





said, 
Rome 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


And that was about all I could see 
to the Umatilla project—mostly sage 
brush land, some people working hard 
to fix it up, a great faith in everyone 
that it would be a great fruit country 
pretty quick. 

I went out 
periment farm. 
young fellow from 
cultural College. He was conducting 
the experiments. He was determining 
the efficiency of rye, field peas, vetch, 
and barn yard manure to hold the 
sand from blowing. As soon as he 
could he was going to plant fruit. He 
had seen a great deal of the Hood 
river fruit country and thought this 
should be good, especially for peaches. 
To get the land in fruit, he said, first 
the sage brush must be cleared, then 
the ground should be carefully leveled, 
then a holding crop should be put in, 
and then alfalfa and the fruit. He laid 
special emphasis on leveling. That 
was one of the most important points. 

I noticed he was using wooden 
flames instead of earth ditches. In 
the sides of the flume were auger 
holes every four or five feet. These 
could be closed by a wooden slat. 
When open the water ran out from 
the flume and was carried down the 
furrows. It looked good to me, andi 
he told me that it was more con- 
venient and cheaper in the end than 
dirt ditches. 

He told me, and I had heard it many 
other places, that the soil changed in 


to the government ex- 
Here I met a bright 
the Oregon Agri- 


composition * under irrigation. Th: 
seeming sand when irrigated grew 
heavier and darker in color. The 


water evidently dissolves soluble ma:- 
ter and disintegrates the sand. The 
soil is very rich in potash and phos- 
phorus, but is poor in nitrogen ani 
humus, which is remedied by alfalfa. 

There is some desert claim land left 
yet under the project, but there are 
men in Hermiston who watch this 
closely and take up the land when it 
is thrown open. Nearly everyone in 
Hermiston seemed to own land. All 
were very attentive to me and talked 
the beauty of the country. Some were 
at the train to see me off. They were 
such a hospitable people I was the 
least bit sorry to leave the country, 
but I wasn’t sorry to move out of the 
sage brush and sand. 





THE AFTER-HARVEST MANAGE- 
MENT OF CLOVER. 
Notwithstanding all we have said on 
this subject in times past, our corre- 
spondence indicates that the philos- 
ophy of clipping back clover is not 


well understood. A northern lIowa 
farmer writes us that he has a nice 
stand of clover on barley, but badly 


infested with foxtail and milkweed; 
that these weeds are thick and are 
now about eight inches above the stub- 


ble. The field will give a good swath, 
and he asks if it will hurt the clover 
to take a mower, cut all close to the 


ground and let it lie; also, whether 
this would kill the milkweed. 

This is but one of the various forms 
in which this question comes up. An 
swering this question specifically, we 
would advise against cutting this 
clover close to the ground and letting 
it lie. It would be a waste of good 
stuff and would not do the weeds any 
more harm than a higher cutting, but 
low enough to prevent them from go- 
ing to seed. Cutting the milkweed off 
either high or low will not kill them; 
for the milkweed is a perennial; bui 
it will weaken it. Cutting off the fox- 
tail would prevent it from seeding, 
and would destroy it, as it is an 
annual. If this field should be cut 
close and a rain fall shortly after- 
wards the stand would be seriously in- 
jured under the swath. With dry 
weather it would not be affected. 

Now for the subject in genera!: 
When winter or spring grain is seeded 
to clover and a good stand is secured, 
it is seldom or never thick enough to 
prevent weed growth on foul land. The 
weed that does the greatest damage 
is the cocklebur, with which this field 
does not seem to be infested. Next 
in order is the milkweed. If the stand 
is good and the season favorable, much 
of this clover will go to seed, which 
will invariably weaken the stand for 
the next year; while if it is merely 
clipped back so as to prevent seeding, 
two objects are accomplished—the 
prevention of the annual weeds from 
seeding and the weakening of the 
perennial weeds, which are thus at- 
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tacked at their weakest point, and the 
thickening up of the stand of clover. 

Where the field is clean of weeds 
and the farmer has live stock and 
needs pasture, it is not necessary to 
clip back the clover, but simply to 
pasture it heavily enough to prevent 
it from going to seed. In most cases 
these newly seeded lands are foul, 
having probably been seeded down be- 
cause they were becoming more or 
less worn. As weeds can grow where 
grasses can not, clipping back is 
necessary in most cases to prevent the 
reseeding of the land with weeds. 

The proper management of clover 
after harvest requires good judgment, 
but if the points above mentioned are 
kept in mind any farmer will know at 
once what to do. The clovers will not 
stand shading in a wet time. Hence 
great care must be taken in clipping 
back not to injure the stand. One of 
our own fields was somewhat injured 
some years ago because the growth 
was so rank that it made something of 
a swath and should have been raked 
off. 

One of the most important things 
when clipping back for the purpose of 
killing cockleburs is to hit the right 
time, which is when the burs are in 
bloom but the seed not sufficiently 
developed to germinate. If cut before 
this they will throw out shoots and 
mature seed; but if cut after it is in 
bloom it is too late in the season for 
it to accomplish that wicked intent. 
Make up your mind why you clip back, 
and with the philosophy or purpose 
clearly understood there will be little 
trouble in applying it to any particular 
circumstances that may arise. 


THE CORN SITUATION. 


The first of August we had promise 
of a bumper crop of corn over a very 
large portion of the United States, and 
particularly in the corn belt. The un- 
expected has happened, although it 
should not have been unexpected. 
Since the first of August we have had 
exceedingly hot weather in the corn 
states. Most of the time the temper- 
ature has run up to ninety degrees 
and over. This has been relieved by 
timely though scattered rains in the 
northern portion of the corn belt. 

As we write (August 20th) we do 
not know what will happen, as we can 
not foresee the weather; but it is cer- 
tain that every day of this drouth is 
cutting down the prospective corn crop 
and giving farmers an object lesson 
in farming in general and the culti- 
vation of corn in particular. 

The effects of the drouth are intensi- 
fied by the fact that in July much of 
the country had exceedingly wet 
weather, heavy rains compacting the 
soil even where it was thoroughly 
worked. This favored evaporation of 
moisture with the usual result; for 2 
drouth after a spell of very wet 
weather is more damaging than drouth 
where the rainfall has been norma!. 
We have not been traveling much for 
the last week, but we think it is not 
difficult to predict the effects of this 
drouth on the different soils; and 11 
is for the purpose of stimulating ob- 
servation and storing up the results 
of observation in the form of experi- 
ence that we are writing this. 

Sandy soils will naturally fire. 
Why? Because while the rains did 
not pack these soils, the water sank 
away, and where there is not a perma- 
nent water supply not far ‘below these 
soils must dry out. The coarser the 
sand, the less its water-holding ca- 
pacity; hence the less moisture it can 
deliver to the corn plant at the time 
when it demands vastly more than at 
an earlier period. Drouth does not 
hurt corn in June. Most farmers want 
a dry June if they want a good cron, 
the reason being that corn is then 
just getting ready to do something 
and contains but one-fifih of the dry 
matter that it should when it matures. 
Sandy lands, therefore, are likely to 
fire and produce a short corn crop. 

We expect the corn to fire on lands 
that have been worn and that should 
have been seeded to grass. Why? 
Because land that has been exhausted 
by repeated crops of corn or grain has 
lost a large amount of its humus con- 
tent. It therefore could not soak up 
and store the rainfall in times of 
abundance, and is much more liable 
to become encrusted than soils plenti- 
fully supplied with vegetable matter, 
and can not deliver to the plant the 
moisture it needs to perfect the crop. 

We expect also to hear of corn firing 
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where there is a full stand. As our 
readers know, we have doubted the 
propriety of putting three grains oft 
corn in the hill on a three-foot eight- 
inch planter where land is not in the 
very best condition. The returns for 
this year ought to enable farmers to 
determine what would be a full stand 
for them, in view of the character of 
the soil in the first place, in view of 
its condition as regards available fer 
tility, and in view of the purpose for 
which the corn is grown, whether for 
grain or for the total crop. Corn wit) 
two grains to the hill on a three-foo 
eight-inch planter would be likely t»> 
produce a better crop this year than 
where there are three grains. 

Bear in mind that the crop of corn 
is determined by three things: Firs’, 
the available fertility of the soil, that 
is, the plant food capable of assimila 
tion—and this is determined largely 
by the physical condition of the soil: 
second, by the temperature; and third 
by the water supply. The available 
water supply is the main thing just 
now. While corn has been late, the 
season has given the corn belt plenty 
of heat units, which will lead to an 
earlier maturity than could otherwise 
have been expected. 

The damage from drouth will be 
much less on clover or blue grass sod, 
or any other sod which, properly 
handled, has resulted in a larg 
amount of vegetable matter in the soil 
in a state of decomposition. Where 
the farmer has over-manured his lan:! 
and turned it under this spring he 
will very likely have fired corn, the 
reason being that the undecomposed 
manure has cut off the supply of moist- 
ure from below. Where this vege- 
table matter has been applied in the 
shape of well decomposed manure on 
sod, the land fall plowed and a proper 
seed bed prepared, the damage from 
drouth will be reduced to the mini- 
mum. Nevertheless, this exceedingly 
dry and hot weather must in the 
nature of things shorten the crop 
even under the very best conditions. 

We believe that the estimate of the 
corn crop is too large. Someone may 
say: You tell us this about every 
year. This is probably correct. We 
always aim to make as nearly as pos- 
sible a correct estimate of the cron, 
believing that no good comes from 
playing into the hands of speculators 
who “bear” the price during the early 
part of the season and boom it after 
the farmers have sold their corn. As 
there is no way of correcting the esti- 
mates of the various departments of 
state and nation, they will have to 
stand. Nevertheless we do not believe 
that we have grown the corn we have 
received credit for the last two year 
If so, why is it that with very moder- 
ate foreign exports the price of corn 
for the year past has been relatively 
higher than even the price of wheat, 
which is supposed to have been 
cornered? 


IRON WEED AND ARTICHOKES. 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“I write to know whether the mow- 
ing machine will do the same execu- 
tion to clear one of my fields of iron 
weed and artichokes that I have foun 
when used to kill cockleburs. Have 
all three of these weeds that I want 
to get rid of, and would be glad to 
have your opinion as to the best way 
to do this. I thought perhaps to use 
the mower for the burs and after thi: 
the plow this month would be wel! 
to kill the others.” 

The cocklebur is an annual and is 
killed when cut off close to the ground 
at this season of the year. Both the 
iron weed and artichoke are peren- 
nials, living year after year, but dif- 
fering in this respect that the iron 
weed grows from the same roots year 
after year while the artichoke grow 
from new tubers each season, similar 
to potatoes. The iron weeds, there- 
fore are not materially set back b) 
the mower. Keeping them constant! 
cut off close to the ground will finally 
kill them by strangling the roots. It! 
claimed that cutting the artichoke 
just before blooming will desiro} 
them, as no tubers are formed with 
out blossoms. Personally we have had 
no experience in fighting artichokes 
but several correspondents have re 
ported success by close mowing at the 
proper time. If our correspondent has 
much land infested with these weeds 
he is right in thinking he will need 
the plow. 
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IS THE WORLD GOING MAD? 


During our recent visit abroad we 
had a very unusual opportunity to get 
the inside to 
the war scare between 
Germany. To people on this side of 
the water this scare seems ridiculous, 
have sometimes wondered if 
our English cousins, usually so level- 
headed, have lost their heads. While 
every person affects to believe that 
it is simply the result of yellow jour- 


at facts with reference 


England and 


and we 


nalism (and the journals, we might 
add, are almost as yellow there as 
on this side of the water), yet on 


further conversation the English peo- 
ple admit that there is a very sertous 
danger. They realize that Germany 
must have an outlet; that she would 
be glad to get possessions in South 
America, but the Monroe Doctrine for- 
bids; that the Germans are very en- 
terprising people, as well as the most 
highly educated people in Europe, and 
that they must have an outlet for the 
products of their factories and must 
have an outlet for their surplus pop- 
ulation, and hence there is likely to 
be serious trouble sooner or later. 

As near as we can ascertain, 
facts are these: Some ten years 
Germany undertook to. greatly 
crease her navy and become a 
power. There was no concealment 
about it. Men interested in naval 
matters all over the world knew just 
the number of ships she intended to 
build, and the class. To build these 
ships economically required a large 
permanent expenditure in the way of 
navy yards, dry docks, etc., ete. A 
the instance of one of her leaders Eng- 
land undertook to build a “Dread 
naught,” a ship which can shoot eight 
miles and -hence annihilate a vessel 
that could shoot only six miles. This 
Dreadnaught once built, some fellow 
got up in parliament and announced 
that on account of this Dreadnaugh! 
the present navy of England and the 
navies of the world were alike ren- 
dered useless. The Germans took 
them at their word, and they must 
have two Dreadnaughts; the English 
then wanted four. (We do not give 
the exact numbers, but are’ simply 
iliustrating the rivalry between the 
two countries.) 

About this time the 
realized that should war 
between England and Germany 
might be drawn into it, and 
veloped her navy. France and 
countries began to increase their 
navies, until at present the annual 
outlay of the armies and navies in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Ru 
sia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, United 
States, and Japan is $1,700,000,000 per 
annum. To put it in another way, for 
every sixty-six shillings of taxes of all 


the 
ago 
in 


sea 


S50 


States 
exist 


Uniied 


she 
so de- 


other 


kinds levied in England for national 
purposes thirty shillings go to the 
army and navy. The proportion in 
Germany is about the same. Thirty- 
three per cent of the taxes in Frane: 
goes to the army and navy, and 41 
per cent of the income of the Unite 


States is for this purpose. 

With these facts in mind we there- 
fore ask: “Is the world going mad?” 
No one can imagine in any way what 
there is for England and Germany to 
fight about. Neither one wants to 
fight; neither one is ready to fighi: 
and yet there is a nameless fear anil 
dread with the people of both thos» 
countries lest some imprudent act of 
some captain of some ship should pre 
cipitate a crisis which would affect 
the honor of the nation and a world- 
wide war would at once be com- 
menced, involving universal bank- 
ruptey for the time being, and losses 
of life and property many times the 
amount of the war tax of both 
nations. Every dollar of this money 
expended for a larger navy than we 
now have is absolutely wasted. A 
battleship soon becomes out of daie 
and must be replaced by another and 
better, involving constantly increasinz 
taxation, and taxes at the last fall 
upon the toiler and the producer. If 
the inhabitants of Mars or any other 
Planet are in communication with this 
world they” must conclude that the 
nations of Europe and the people of 
the United States have gone clean 
daft, luny, and become idiots by put- 
Ung additional burdens on the people, 
srinding taxes out of them to be abso- 
lutely thrown away, in the fear that 
Some other fellow is going to wipe 
them off the face of the earth. It 
Strikes us as the greatest illustration 
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of madness of which we have any 
knowledge or have ever heard. Asa 


recent issue of the Wall Street Journal 


says: “The continuous diversion of na- 
tional resources to unproductive mil- 
itary purposes must gradually resu!t 


not only in undermining their internal 
stability but also in impairing the ca- 
pacity of nations in competition with 
rivals.” 


We see only two ways out of 
it. One is the development of fly- 
ing machines that can from above 
drop down on the battleship an amount 
of dynamite or some other high ex- 
plosive that would render its destruc- 


tion absolutely certain. We believe it 
will come to this. The other is an 
agreement among the English speak- 
ing nations to keep the peace of the 
world, subject to the decision of The 
Hague tribunal. This practice of the 
people building better ships becatise 
of the fear that somebody else is 
building more and better ships is 
about the most un-Christian thing that 
Christian nations, so-called, have ver 
done. 


FALL ALFALFA SEEDING. 


A correspondent from Jasper county, 
Iowa, writes us that he intends to put 
some oat stubble into alfalfa; has 
disked it thoroughly but can not plow 
on account of insufficient moisture, 
and wishes to know if it would be ad- 
visable to seed during August; and if 
under what conditions. 

We would not plow this ground even 
if we could, but would disk it just as 
deep we could and put it just as 
near as possible into garden condition. 


so, 


as 


There will as a general rule be rain 
before the 25th of August, and if so, 
and a thorough disking follows the 
rain, the land ought to be in- good 
condition. If there is not sufficient 
moisture to secure germination, then 


we would not care to risk seeding later 
than the first week in September or 
the 10th at the farihest. Someone may 
1 You always advise sowing alfalfa 
in the humid section in August. Why, 
then, say the 10th of September? Be- 
cause if rains follow a period of drouth 
such as we are now having in central 
lowa we may expect a much more lux- 
uriant germination than we would ex- 
otherwise. Hence, we would fig- 
ure that the alfalfa for this reason 
would make quite as good growth 
if sown ten days earlier under 
nary conditions. 


Say: 


pect 


as 


ordi- 


MILK FOR COLTS. 
Iowa subscriber 
“In a recent issue I noticed an arti- 
cle on the care of the orphan colt. 
Last year you had about the same in- 
which I found of much 


An writes: 


structions, 


value when I had to feed a colt during 
a short sick spell which its mother 
had This mare is suckling a colt 
again this summer, but seems to be 


a rather poor suckler, and I was won- 
dering how separator milk would do 
to supplement the ration if sugar was 
added to the milk. It seems to me 
that a little of this milk twice a day 
in addition to what the mare supplies, 


ought to give good results.” 

If our correspondent has the milk 
to spare the colt will certainly pay 
him a good price for it. In addition to 
the milk we suggest that he get the 
colt to eating grain, which it will 
learn to do very quickly if it has an 
opportunity. No animal .on the farm 


would pay a higher price for milk and 


grain than a good colt of one of the 
heavy breeds. The feed and care it 
gets during the first summer and the 


first winter of its life has a great deal 
to do with its ultimate size, and extra 


size in horses is worth more than in 
any other kind of live stock. 
WINTER WHEAT. 

The Iowa Experiment Station has 


just issued a bulletin on winter wheat, 
from which we take the following 
summary: 

“Iowa soils are well adapted to the 
growth of winter wheat. The climatic 
conditions ot 


the state are not so un- 
favorable to the growth of this crop 
as is generally believed. The grow- 


ing of winter wheat fits into lowa sys- 
tems of rotation satisfactorily. Win- 
ter wheat should be sown with a drill. 
One and one-half bushels per acre of 
good wheat seed should be drilled at 
a depth of from two and one-half to 
three inches on a well prepared seed 
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DON’T BROADCAS 


Sow Your Grain 
With a 


HOOSIER 
Disk 


Drill 


The Hoosier will be shown 
in actual operation at the 


lowa State Fair 
Des Moines, Aug. 27th to Sept. 3d 


If you can’t be there, send 
for our Hoosier Catalogue. 
Hoosier Drills work right 


anywhere. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 











Wilder’s Whirlwind 
Silo Fillers 


A Square Deal Machine 
at a Square Deal Price 


The only Silo Filler manufactured 
whose power and capacity ratings are 
made on a gasoline engine basis, 














You don’t have to shove a steam engine 


up in front of a Whirlwind and then crowd up your steam pressure to get our 


catalogued capacities. 
ing it in the least. 


Your gasoline engine will do the business without strain- 
We guarantee that the Whirlwind will put your job of Silo 


Filling out of the way quicker, with lighter power and less trouble than any 


other Silo Filler. 
Builtin fiv 
engine required to operat 


Call for a show-down., 
¢ sizes—8 to 40 tons per hour and keep itup all day capacity—1to lbh. p. gasoline 
Instant start, stop and reverse, 


All strain of cutting, feeding and 


elevating is borne by a strongly braced and undertrussed frame—low down, direct feed—plain 
or traveling Apron feed tables—‘skid” or wide tire wheel mountings. 


Give us a Chance to prove our suutements 


Our No. 36 Whirlwind Catalogue is a regular 


Silo and Silo Filler encyclopedia, and will be mailed on request. 


Phe Whirlwind will be jointly exhibited with 


Wagon Co 
Minn ; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Springfield, Ill.; 


Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Des Moines, lowa. 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., 


Suginuaw, Mich., at the following State Fairs in 1900: 


the Saginaw Silo by the Farmers’ Handy 
Huron, So. Dak.; Hamline, 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Sedalia, Mo.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Come and see a perfect combination 


Box 78, MONROE, MICHIGAN 








FORD EVENERS ___4.)%% 









3-horse wagon 
evener that will 
work on any 
role, 


rice $3.45 


Works al) horses abreast on gang, sulky and disk plows, one horse in the furrow and the rest on the land. 
If your plow has not a cross clevis get our frame-hitch attachment. 


3-horse plow evener. ‘ 
5-horse piow evener......... 


See our exhibits at State Fairs. 


Our Prices on Cars at KHockford, Illinois: 





4 horse plow evener..... 
Binder attachment...... 


FORD MFG. CO., Rockford, Illinois 








bed. Winter wheat can be seeded suc- 
cessfully with a one-horse drill be- 
tween the corn rows. It can also be 
successfully sown by broadcasting, if 
the seed bed is sufficiently prepared, 
and the field is well harrowed after 
the seed is sown. It does not pay to 
sow any but the best grain, viz., the 
medium to large, plump, flinty, trans- 
jucent seed. The lowa Experiment 
Station has tested ten varieties of 
winter wheat, and at the present time 
recommends only Turkey Red for 





growth in Iowa. Winter wheat costs, 
under average conditions, $10.72 per 
acre. The average good yield of win 
ter wheat is 25 bushels per acre. 
Twenty-five bushels, at 95 cents per 
bushel, is worth $23.75. Net profit per 


acre, $23.75 less $10.72, $13.03. Plow 
or disk the stubble in August. Fan 
and sift out all but the medium to 


large, flinty, translucent kernels. Drill 
in one and one-half bushels per acre. 
Stack the winter wheat. Clean the 


wheat after threshing—it will pay.” 
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GETTING CATTLE ON FEED. 

While many of our readers have 
been deterred from feeding cattle by 
the high price of corn, others will con- 
tinue to feed; and if they are feeding 
for the early market, it will be neces- 
sary to get them from grass on a full 
feed as early as possible. 

One of the important things in 
feeding cattle is to get them onto feed 
so gradually that the system of the 
animal will not be conscious of the 
change. This will require at least 
three weeks, and a month would be 
beiter. One of the best ways of mak- 
ing the change is to feed say a stalk 
of corn a day to the steer on pasture, 
increasing the amount very gradually 
until they are on full feed. All sud- 
den changes of feed from grain to 
grass or from grass to grain are likely 
to be made at a heavy expense. We 
do not know of a much nicer job on 
the farm than to make either of these 
changes without checking the growtu 
and thrift of the cattle. 

Where the farmer intends to feed 
in the fall and his steers are making 
no gain, or perhaps losing some, a 
little supplemental feed will pay well, 
enough supplemental feed to enable 
him to maintain at least uniform 
growth. There is no profit in allow- 
ing steers to lose flesh during 
August and the first half of Septem- 
ber. Where grass is plenty, even if it 
is dry, there will be no need of sup- 
plemental feed for steers; that is, they 
are likely to do better on this dry 
grass, provided there is plenty of it 
and plenty of water, than they will on 
the lush grasa that will spring up in 
the drouthy sections after rains come. 





CURING SORGHUM. 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“IT would like to know whether it 
would be practical to cut sorghum 
with a binder before it is headed oui 
and shock it well as one does oats anc 
let it cure out in the shock. I have 
four acres and would like to harvest 
it in the best way possible to secure 
the best feed for sheep. Would there 
be any danger to the sheep if fed to 
them when cut and cured in this way 
or would it be better to allow it to 
mature heads then cut and cure it?” 

The danger in cutting sorghum be- 
fore it is mature is that it may sour 
Throughout the corn belt it has been 
found best to allow the sorghum to 
stand until frost comes in the fall, or 
until it is quite fully matured. 
Through central Iowa the best time to 
cut it is as late as possible before the 
first killing frost. It should be raked 
and bunched in cocks as large as pos- 


. sible without permitting it to cure ai 


all and left in these cocks until wanted 
for feed in the winter; or after cola 
weather comes it may be stacked. As 
a rule, however, it is more satisfac- 
tory to feed it direct from the cock. 





SUPPLEMENTAL FEED FOR COWS. 


In sections where the drouth has 
been severe there will be a shrinkage 
of milk due to shortage of pasture. 
We fear that in many cases this 
shrinkage has already occurred. If a 
cow shrinks in her milk at this time 
of the year it is quite difficult to re 
gain the flow; hence the necessity of 
supplementing the pastures with other 
feeds. 

We called the attention of our read-" 
ers during the early part of the season 
to the necessity of anticipating just 
such a drouth as we are having and 
providing for this supp-emental feed. 
Where they have not done so, they 
should not hesitate to use hay or corn, 
stalks and all; for while corn at pres- 
ent prices may seem to be, and is, 
expensive, it is less expensive than 
allowing the cows to run down in their 
milk because of an insufficiency of 
feed. 

Happy is the man who followed om 
advice and provided a field of early 
corn sown thick, so as to have a large 
amount of stalk and foliage, to feed to 
his cows in the evening. Happy also 
is the man who has provided himseli 
with sorghum, which can be allowed 
to wilt for a day and used for the 
same purpose. Happier still is the 
man who has an abundance of pasture, 
and hence does not need to use any 


of these supplemental feeds, even if it 
is fly time. 

What we wish to impress upon. onr 
readers is that they can not afford to 
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allow their cows to drop in their milk, 
if they are getting any profit from 
their dairy business, as long as they 
have an abundance of hay, or if they 
have corn in roasting ear, or, better 
still, corn that is hardening. 





SEEDING ALFALFA. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes us 
that he has a field which he intended 
to alfalfa, keeping it disked 
time; but for various 
reasons has failed to seed it. It has 
now grown up with weeds and he has 
plowed these under. Some have told 
him that the alfalfa will freeze ou 
during the winter, while others advis2 
him to go ahead, which he would like 
to do if it can be done with a reason 
able degree of safety. Still others 
advise him to sow wheat, and fit this 
fleld for alfalfa after removing the 
wheat crop. He has thought cf put- 
ting it in with millet as a nurse cro” 
in the spring, and asks if this would 
be advisable. He has also thought of 
putting in millet in the spring, then 
disking and seeding to alfalfa as soon 
as the millet has been removed. His 
land is one hundred miles west of the 
Missouri river. 

The safest way would be to sow to 
winter wheat this fall. What our cor- 
respondent should have done is to 
have mowed his weeds and burned 
them off, and then plowed and fitte 
the ground for alfalfa, which would 
have been a reasonably safe proposi- 
tion. As it is, we would advise sowiag 
to winter wheat; then as soon as the 
winter wheat is off disk repeatedly, 
and sow whenever there is sufficient 
moisture in the ground, preferably in 
the last half of August. 

We would not advise sowing it with 
millet as a nurse crop, as this would 
be an almost certain failure. Neither 
would we advise growing a crop of 
millet and fitting the ground for 
alfalfa in the fall. The millet should 
not be sown till the weather is warm, 
say in June. It would exhaust the 
moisture in the soil and would not 
leave sufficient time for preparing the 


to seed 
up to seeding 


“seed bed. 





STEER FASTS EIGHTEEN DAYS. 
A number of instances are on record 
of hogs buried by straw stacks and 
going without food or water for a con- 
siderable period of time, in some cases 
reaching over a month, without appar- 
ently any permanent injury, and re- 
cently a similar incident in the case of 
a steer has been reported from south- 
ern Iowa. It seems that a large cattle 
feeder in the neighborhood of Fremont 
has been feeding a number of cattle 
on a farm of which the buildings are 
not occupied. A neighbor going by one 
day noticed that the steers had broken 
into the barn yard and had access to 
the corn cribs and stables. Knowing 
that the feeder would not wish this, 
he drove the steers out of the build- 
ings and fastened the doors so they 
could not return; but in doing so he 
overlooked one steer which was fast- 
ened in the barn. This steer was dis- 
covered eighteen days later, having 
been without food or water for thai 
length of time. While it had _ lost 
heavily in flesh and was very weak, 
it recovered and is apparently in good 
condition. 
WHEAT OR RYE FOR FALL SEED- 
ING WITH GRASS. 


A correspondent in southern lowa 
writes us that he has some low land 
which he wishes to put in fall grain 
and seed to alsike and timothy. H:« 
asks what proportion of each should 
be sown and which will do best on 
low, heavy soil, rye or wheat? 

In this case we would by all means 
sow wheat, for the reason that it vields 
more bushels to the acre, brings 1 
higher price per bushel, and is nearls 
as good a nurse crop as rye. If he 
sows wheat, however, he should seo 
that he provides wheat conditions; 
that is, he must have a well prepare’ 
seed bed. He can not prepare it too 
well. He must sow a variety of wheai 
adapted to the climate; in this case, 
Turkey Red, Karkov, or some kindreil 
variety. He should drill it in, for the 
man who sows winter wheat broad- 
east invites failure. Then he shonhi 
keep cattle off it both this fall and 
next spring. 

As to the alsike and timothy, he can 








do one of two things: He can sow 
timothy at the rate of twelve pounas 
per acre at the time he sows his wheat, 
preferably sowing the timothy first, 
harrowing and then drilling, and then 
sow alsike on the frozen ground next 
spring. The other method is to keep 
both in the sack, sow on the winter 
wheat when it is about three inches 
high and harrow it, thus covering it 
while cultivating the wheat. 

There are circumstances, however, 
in which we would use rye instead of 
wheat, notwithstanding its lack of 
profit. Rye will do better on thin land 
than wheat. In fact, winter wheat 
should not be sown on anything ex- 
cept rich land well prepared. Rye may 
be grown in sections where wheat has 
not yet been demonstrated to be a 
success; but taking the good farms 
over most of our territory, we would 
by all means prefer. wheat to rye. 

Once more we would say to men 
who have had no experience in grow- 
ing winter wheat that they must use 
rich land, the right seed, and a thor- 
oughly prepared bed, and sow 
about the last week in September in 
the latitude of central Iowa, and later 
farther south. 


seed 





WHEN SHOULD CORN BE PUT IN 


THE SILO? 


The brief and general answer to the 
above question obviously is: At the 
stage when it contains the greatest 
amount of digestible nutrients; not the 
greatest amount of nutrients, but the 
greatest amount of digestible nutri- 
ents. Just when is that time? 

Some of the wise men tell us that 
corn should be put in the silo when 
it begins to harden, with the lower 
leaves yet green, which would be about 
the time when it passes out of the 
hard roasting ear: stage. Others tell 
us that it should be done when the 
corn is hard and the lower leaves 
turning yellow; in other words, when 
farmers ordinarily cut and put it in 
shock. 

At this later stage it undoubtedly 
contains the greatest amount of nutri- 
ment; but inasmuch as this silage is 
to be fed to cattle, the question arises 


whether it contains the’ greatest 
amount of digestible nutriment; in 
other words, whether there has not 


been an undue increase of crude fiber 
but partially digestible. 

The advocates of the former theory 
tell us that when corn passes out of 
the hard roasting ear the plant food 
is already in the stalk, and that while 
there is less nutriment in the ear 
portion, it will be made up by the 
greater digestibility of the nutriment 
in the stalk and leaves. 

We have heretofore inclined to the 
opinion that the best time to fill the 
silo is when the corn is about ready 
to cut. We would like, however, to 
have the experience of our readers 
who have been using silos for a longer 


time than we have. We find that 
some of the most experienced silo 
users cut their corn at the greener 


stage, and obviate the objection that 
the silage is apt to be too acid by 
leaving the corn in the field for a day 
atter cutting, sometimes longer, in 
order to evaporate the unnecessary 
moisture, 

What we wish now is for our read- 
ers who have been using the silo for 
two or three years to write us at whai 
stage of cutting they get the best re- 
sults. We hope they will do this at 
ouce, in order that those of our read- 
ers who have less experience may gain 
wisdom from others in time to utilize 
it this year. 





PORTABLE ELEVATORS. 

A correspondent who has been using 
a portable elevator for two years for 
unloading his corn writes: 

“In the first place it is a great saver 
of time. You know how long it takes 
you to unload a wagon load of corn or 
wheat, especially when you are tired. 
This implement does it in five min- 
utes. Further than this, I found that 
it was very much easier for me to get 
hired men at husking time when I 
used my dump. They could put in 
more time in the field and the 
drudgery of unloading was removed. 
The wagon is simply driven onto the 


dump, the team is hitched to the 
power and the load is quickly de- 
posited in the crib. I found that I 


could hire huskers from one-fourth to 
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one-half cent per bushe! cheaper than 
before [I had the dump. 

“The greatest saving, however, con 
sists in the fact that instead of hav 
ing my cribs ten or twelve feet bigh 
to the square I now have them all the 
way from fourteen to twenty feet high 
to the square. What does this mean? 
First, greatly increased crib capaciiy 
Second, greatly reduced cost for grain 
storage room. I had a builder figure 
out very carefully the comparative 
cost of cribs and granaries of different 
kinds. For example, crib No. 1 with 
twelve-foot posts holds 4,880 bushels 
and costs $570. Crib No. 2, of the 
same width and length, but twenty- 
four feet high, holds 9,760 bushels, 
and costs $723. That is to say, I 
double the capacity for an additional 
cost of only $153. Take an octagonal 
crib with twelve-foot posts and with 
a capacity of 1,500 bushels. This costs 
me $136. The same crib with twenty- 
four foot posts holds 2,600 bushels of 
grain and costs me $159. In other 
words, doubling the capacity of this 
crib is possible at an added expense of 
only $23. In a building for small 
grain I found that a certain granary 


with twelve-foot posts holds 7,372 
bushels and costs $423. The same 
building with twenty-four foot posts 


holds 7,372 bushels, at an additional 
cost of only $209. This shdwing was 
so satisfactory that I found my grain 
dump more than paid for. itself by 
what it saved in the erection of stor- 
age rooms. Isn’t this good business? 
I certainly think it is. 

“These two major considerations 
are enough to convince any fair- 
minded man that he can not afford to 
be without one of these modern grain 
dumps. It is especially satisfactory 
in corn regions, where the work of 
husking is always a serious problem 
It is more important now than twenty 
years ago. Farm help is difficult to 
get and wages are higher than former 
ly. Any machine that is a labor-saver 
and reduces the drudgery of farm 
work is of the utmost value.” 


RIGHTS OF TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES. 

We have a letter from a correspond- 
ent in northern Iowa complaining thit 
a telephone company has mutilaied 
unnecessarily a handsome tree in pu- 
ting up a telephone line past his resi- 
dence. He asks us if there is any law 
to protect the farmer or townsman 
from this kind of injury. 

The state of Iowa has given the tel- 
ephone companies the right to bnild 
lines along the h’ghways of the sta e. 
Whether the town in which our corre 
spondent lives has any ordinance ¢a 
this subject we do not know. A num- 
ber of suits have resulted from the 
removal or mutilation of trees, and it 
is pretty well settled that the tele 
phone companies have the right. This, 
however, does not protect a company 
when inflicting unnecessary damage 19 
a tree. 

The manager of one of the lead’ng 
telephone companies in the state tells 
us that all they need is eighteen inches 
clear space through a tree; that mor? 
than this is unnecessary and entire’ 
uncalled for. He also tells us that all 
the litigation of the past has grown 
out of the unwise action of agents ot 
the companies, who have in‘lic ed 
needless injury. He says that he fins 
farmers a very reasonable set of me} 
if approached in the right way, anl 
very ugly customers if approached i} 
the wrong way. He finds that few 
farmers make any obiection to clear 
ing about eighteen inches through 4 
tree for the purvose of putting up 4 
telephone line. 

In the case mentioned the lineman 
has evidently inflicted needless dam 
age; but we doubt whether it is worth 
while for our correspondent to seek 
redress through law. In case h 
should desire to do this, the first thin2 
to do is to consult a good lawyer. 

There is one consolation, however. 
The space will gradually be filled u” 
by the growth of new branches, an‘ 
the unsightliness will in time dis- 
appear. If telephone men in exercis- 
ing their rights would simply use 4 
little common sense and consult the 
farmer or townsman there would Db: 
little trouble. If they needlessly make 
an enemy they will have to take the 
consequences. The farmer as a rule 
is a reasonable man if dealt with 12 
a gentiemanly way. 
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PAINT TALKS—No. 9 
Making Different Tints 


There are many advantages in using 
paint mixed by hand at the time of painting. 
The property-owner who has had painting 
done understands the most important one, 
namely: the fact that paint thus made to 
order if made of pure white lead and pure 
linseed oil, is by far the most durable, 
because it is made to suit the conditions of 
each particular job. 


Not so many building-owners, however, stop 
to think how great an additional advantage is 
afforded them by the fact that the most deli- 
cate gradation of tint which whim or fancy 
may dictate can be had in made-to-order white 
lead paint. ‘The house-owner is not contined 
to two or three yellows, for instance, but may 
select from a hundred delicate gradations, if 
he wishes. So with the blues, the grays, the 
pinks, and all the tints. 

For interior decoration, especially, thie wide 
range of selection is of inestimable value. Ifa 
woman of taste wants a certain shade, some- 
thing “ pretty near"’ will not do. She can get 
it eract in made-to-order white lead paint. 

There is more about color schemes in our 
Painting Outfit 927 together with reasons why 
white lead bearrng the Dutch Boy Painter 
trade mark gives most for the money in 
economy and satisfaction. 

Buy of your local dealer if possible. If he 
hasn't it do not accept something else, but 
write our nearest office. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


4n office in each of the 
Sollowing cities : 

New York, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, 
(John T. ‘Lewis & Brox. 
Company, Philadelphia) 
(National Lead oil 
Company, Pitteburgh.) 

















A happy hog has the advantage 
in fattening. No hog can be happy 
and be full of lice. And no hog 
can have lice at all if you have a 


DAILY HOG 
DISINFECTOR 


Entirely automatic—the hog takes 
his own medicine. The hog torub, nec- 
essarily pushes against the lever. This 
releases contents of a tube 8 inches long 
with an inside diameter of 4, inch. This ¢ 
falls on his back. The hog likes it. He 
rubs his sides against the burlap-faced 
lever which springs back to its original 
position as soon as the hog isaway. Then 
tube is automatically filled and ready 
with another “dose.’ 

He works the machine at will. He 
gets the disinfectant at the right time. 
He becomes a healthy, heavy hog. 
Give your hogs a chance to make 
you more money than you ever 
made before from the same source. 

Always ready and works 12 
months in a year, indoors, out- 
doors, and in any climate. 

If your dealer does not handle 
them send his name and we will send 
both he and you our free catalogue, 
giving description, showing ma- 
chine In natural colors and telling 
what hog raisers think of it. Also 

Farm Carts, 





today. Address the manufacturers:— 


: “4 
THE KELLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
430 McKinley St... Waterloo, lowa.; 


Enslege Cater BLIZZARD 


Sold on merit backed by 38 years’ success. 
Proved strongest, most durable, smoothest 
running. Cuts green or dry feed and ele- 
vates any height. Knives adjustable at 
anytime. Perfected construction through- 

7 out. Mounted or unmounted. Ask 
for free book, ““Why Silage Pays ”* 








Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
1422 W.Tuscarawas St. 
Canton, Ohio 











© Write today. It describes the 

HOWE Stock Scale, THE EVER- 

LASTING KIND. The “Best Pit- 

less’”’ Scale—steel frame scales, 
THE HOWE SCALE Co. 


1323 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 








WALLACES’ FARMER (yy) 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF 


ALFALFA. 
A Nebraska correspondent sends 
us a clipping from a newspaper, 


credited to the “Book On Alfalfa,” by 
Coburn, which in substance says thai 
where farmers are fearful of sponta- 
neous combustion, especially with the 
first cutting, the mow should be ele- 
vated at least a foot from the ground, 
floored with poles or joists, two-thirds 
covered with boards or other material 
in such a way as to provide numerous 
openings or air spaces of considerable 
capacity; that if the mow already has 
a tight floor, part of the flooring should 
be removed, and then a box or barrel 
should be placed in the center of the 
space and lifted up as the filling pro- 
ceeds, a second barrel in case the mow 
is over thirty feet long. It further 
recommends that a layer of dry hay 
or straw should be sandwiched in 
every four or five feet. 

Our correspondent writes that this 
is entirely contrary to his experience, 
and, he thinks, contrary to the teach- 
ings of Wallaces’ Farmer. In this he 
is quite correct. There is no danger 
in putting alfalfa in a barn, provided 
it is properly cured; but if there is any 
danger the less air admitted the bet- 
ter. It is entirely practical to cure 
alfalfa hay in a mow with a tight 
floor boarded with shiplap, doors or 
windows closing on a bevel, thus mak- 
ing it practically a silo. We have 
seen clover hay come out of a barn 
of this kind with the blossoms quite 
red. In short, if there is danger of 
spontaneous combustion instead of 
admitting air we would exclude it, the 
reason being that the heat developed 
would destroy all germ life and thus 
lessen the danger. 

When about one hundred _ barns 
were burned up in Iowa (in 1892, we 
believe) we went into this subject 
quite thoroughly. One case was re- 
ported to us in which the farmer, 
knowing that his hay was heating 
badly, undertook to remove it, with 
the result that it took fire while it 
was being removed and burned up the 
entire contents. 

This whole subject of spontaneous 
combustion is rather mysterious, and 
we are not sure that anybody yet 
understands it perfectly. It occurs 
mostly in bays over thirty feet deep. 
There is nothing to be done this sea 
son, as if there is any danger, it has 
already been incurred. We hope that 
before another season scientists wi'l 
throw some new light on this very 
interesting and important subject. 





STEERS ON AN EIGHTY-ACRE 
FARM. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“We live on an eighty-acre farm 
with twenty acres of corn, twenty 
acre of oats, six acres of wheat, four 
acres of rye, and the remaining twenty 
acres in pasture, lots, etc. We have 
five horses, thirty hogs, two Jersey 
cows, and twenty head of high grade 
yearling steers. The question is what 
to do with the steers. They are all 
Herefords, and as uniform a bunch as 
you often see. I have no hay. Some 
tell me I can winter the steers on oat 
straw and corn fodder. What do you 
think best—to sell now or to buy hay 
and try wintering the steers, or would 
it be better to sell the steers in Sep- 
tember? They are out on good pas- 
ture which costs me 60 cents per head 
per month.” 

We do not care to advise our cor- 
respondent whether to sell or buy, be- 
cause this would be influenced by 
other conditions of which we have no 
knowledge. So far as carrying the 
steers over the winter is concerned, 
our correspondent can do this on corn 
fodder, with a little grain if neces- 
sary, and bring them through to grass 
next spring in very good condition. 
In view of the fact that he has no 
pasture on his own farm, however, it 
is a question whether it will pay him 
to do this. If we were living on an 
eighty-acre farm, and did not want to 
dairy, we would not undertake to pas- 
ture very much stuff but would erect 
one or two silos, plant thirty to forty 
acres of corn, and buy stuff in the 
fall to eat the surplus feed and to be 
fed out before grass comes the next 
spring. By following this general pol- 
icty tremendous crops of grain could 
be raised because of the large amount 
of manure manufactured, and if one 
has the capital to operate with, the 
winter feeding factory ought to be a 
very profitable thing. 
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THE BOVEE FURNACES 


Are the Best Heating 
SG Plants Sold at Manu- 
facturers’ Prices for 

















Residences, Churches, 





School Houses, Stores. 











In buying the Bovee Furnace you get the benefit of the 
manufacturers’ prices of mel aah by thousand on 
the most improved machinery. We can sell at a profit for what it costs others 
to manufacture. 

We manufacture furnaces from careful scientific test, and they actually re- 
quire one-third less fuel than other furnaces. We use the smallest possible 
fire-pots, and the largest possible combustion chambers, which gives the utmost 
heat from the fuel consumed. 

Our furnaces have a perfect Hot Blast Ventilating System that insures 
pure air and saves a large amount of fuel. 

We make a specialty of shipping a — heating plant ready to install 
so that any handy man can properly install them without any assistance from 
a tinner. 

To those desiring to buy a heating plant we will furnish free of charge com- 
plete plans by the best heating engineers. Write for free catalogue, with full 
description of both our Upright and Horizontal Furnaces. 


See Our Exhibit at Power Hall, lowa State Fair 
BOVEE FURNACE AND GRINDER WORKS, 195 8th St., Waterloo, la. 


























Hundreds of lowa Farmers 
Know That It Pays to Drill 
Small Grain 
































These men know and will tell you that 


SUPERIOR DISC DRILLS 


will work wherever a disc harrow will run. But see this for yourself AT THE 
1OWA STATE FAIR, DES MOINES, AUGUST 27 TO SEPTEMBER 3. 
The Superior will be there doing honest work—demonstrating that ‘‘the name 
tells a true story.’’ Don’t fail to see it. Now, if you can’t come, it will pay 
you to write us NOW for a Superior Drill Catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE CO. (Inc. ) 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 






































PROTECT YOUR OWN INTERESTS 


BY PATRONIZING THB 


o-Operative Live Stock Commission Co. 


APITAL STOCK, $100,000.00 
This commission company is owned and mane 


aged by live-stock feeders and shippers exclu- 
sively. Endorsed by Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Aone, Amerioes National Live Stock Assn., Natio 


Wool Growers Assn., Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. 
Our own salesmen In each Department. Full market 
values assured. Write today for market information. 
Cammission charges on unmixed stock, one owner, 
> are:—Hogsor eheep. single deck, $6; double decks, $10. 
v* Cattle, 50 cents per head—maximum $10 per car. 
he Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Co,, 
365 Exchange Bidg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Denver, Colo., 909 17th 8t Parties wanting feeder cattle 
or sheep should correspond with the Denver office. 
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It Don’t Pay 
to Broadcast 
Small Grain 




















We Want te See 
Every lowa Farmer 
at the State Fair, 
Des Moines, lowa, 
Aug. 27 to Sept. 3 


reat Field 
Trial of 
ENTUCKY 


isc Drills 


Being Actual Work 
right on the Fair 
Grounds, where 
You can investi- 


gate this question 


for Yourself. 








lf you cannot be 
Present you should 
send for the 
KENTUCKY DRILL 
CATALOGUE. 


THE KENTUCKY 
runs light and 


works right. 


The AMERICAN 
SEEDING MACHINE 
COMPANY ¢incoruciea) 














The Cement Worker’s Handbook 

By W. &. Baker, for twenty years a practica! mason 
amd cement workman. handbook of pearly 100 
pages. Complied to meet the requirements of the 
the commen workman. Cement is bound to be the 
baliding material of the fature. This book ts so 
simple and so clear that any farmer and otbers not 
familiar with cement may, by following its teach- 
tags. 40 their own ordinary cement work. It is the 
best and most practical work on cement we nave yet 
@een regardiess of price. Price, postpaid, cioth 
covers, W cents 





WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


“WHEN AGRICULTURAL OOCTORS 
DISAGREE WHAT i186 THE 
POOR FARMER TO DO?” 


The above is the title of a leading 
article in a recent issue of The Farm, 
of Springfield, [llinois, in which the 
editor undertakes to point out the 
contradictions between the teachings 
of Professor Hopkins and Wallaces’ 
Farmer. We quote what he pub- 
lishes in parailel columns, as follows: 

“Wallace says ‘keep live stock, and 
feed out everything raised on the 
farm. Our observation in this and 
other countries is, that farms on 
which which live stock is kept and the 
manure applied comparatively fresh, 
have the richest lands to grow the big- 
gest crops.’ 

“Hopkins says: ‘There is absolute- 
ly no sense in advisins all grain farm- 
ers to become live stock raisers. 
Seventy-five per cent of the farmers 
of Illinois are grain farmers, and the 
percentage is increasing. The history 
of nations shows that live stock farm- 
ing has never mainiained the soils of 
any country unless plant food was pur- 
chased in fertilizers or in foodstuffs 
in addition to what was raised on the 
farm. There is no system by which 
the fertility of a farm can be kept up 
by merely returning to the land the 
manure that can be made by feeding 
only the crops produced on that farm.’ 

“Wallace says: ‘There is no surer 
way of depleting the soil than plowing 
under the clover the first year. The 
complaints of soil exhaustion can be 
traced directly to the fact that farm- 
ers are mining their land instead of 
farming it, by using every means they 
can to stimulate soil fertility and sell- 
ing their grain in distant markets. 
By plowing under clover instead of 
feeding it to live stock the farmers 
can increase the supply of nitrogen; 
they can increase the humus content 
of the soil very largely, and thus main- 
tain its fertility so tar as clover can 
do it; but the question is will they 
do this? If they do and sell their grain 
crop off the farm they but travel 
further on the road to soil exhaustion. 
Where they refuse to keep live stock 
they will sooner or later be forced to 
do it.’ 

“Hopkins advises the _ following 
rotation: ‘The first year wheat, with 
clover seeding: second year corn, 
plowing under the clover as late as 
practicable in the spring: third year 
oats; fourth year clover, to be mowed 
once or twice in May or June, and 
left on the land, removing only the 
seed crop.’ 

“Hopkins says (referring to rota- 
tion above mentioned): ‘Once during 
the four years, preferably on the 
clover before wheat, spread _ 1,000 
pounds per acre of fine ground rock 
phosphate and plow under with de- 
caying matter. Sell from the farm 
only the grain of wheat, corn and 
oats and seed of the clover.’ ’ 

The contradictions which he points 
out are more apparent than real, and 
remind us somewhat of the Sabbath 
school lesson for May 30th. For long 
years past some theologians have un- 
dertaken to show that the teaching of 
James in this epistle was in flat con- 
tradiction to the teachings of Paul. 
The fact is that Paul looked at the 
matter from the standpoint of the 
theologian, or, as we would say, 
scientist; while James viewed the 
matter from the point of practical liv- 
ing. We feel like begging the pardon 
of these ancient writers for making 
this comparison, and we do it with 
all humility; but there is a_ real 
analogy betwixt this ancient apparent 
contradiction in the lesson on faith 
and works and the _ contradictions 
which our friend The Farm sees be- 
tween the teachings of Professor Hop- 
kins and Wallaces’ Farmer, or, as The 
Farm puts it, between Hopkins and 
Wallace. 

Professor Hopkins is a chemist, an 
agricultural chemist, one of the most 
noted agricultural chemists in the 
United States. He naturally looks at 
the subject of maintenance of soil fer- 
tility from the standpoint of the 
scientist and, if we may be permitted 
to say it, takes what we sometimes 
think are somewhat extreme positions 
in the matter of soil fertility. His 
point of view is a reasonable one. 
There is so much phosphorus acid, 
nitrogen, aad potash ia soils, depend- 
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Handier than a jack-knife and weighs half as much. 


Beautifully nickel-plated. Best waterproof linen tape ten feet long. 
ASK FOR IT ON A POSTAL. That is all it will cost you. Kindly 


tell us on the card how many rods of fence you have on your farm. 


We want to send you all the facts about 



































It is the only fence absolutely self-adjusting on rough and rolling ground. 


The patented “Swinging Joint’’ is the secret of it. 


replace all fences on my farm with “APEX” fence.’ 


first place, when you need more fencing, and save the trouble -.._ 
‘ - > . t=. "*. 
of “‘replacing’’ it afterward? 


WRITE FOR THE TAPE LINE NOW tis absolotely free. We 


ceipt of your card, giving us the information asked for. 


You can’t afford to put up a woven wire fence without inspecting 
«ce ~ ”? 
APEX’?’ fence. . 
; ‘ . P en 
One of the biggest dairy breeders in the country writes us: "| intend to 


Wouldn’t it pay you better to put up ““APEX”’ in the 






This is the patent 


Janesville Barb Wire Co., 203 S. Franklin St., Janesville, Wis. , ‘Swinrine Joint 
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SANDWICH rain‘ cievators 
ARE THE BEST — 


—Our Overhead Wagon Dump has decided advantages over 
Beca USEC clumsy plattorms that cause teams tostumble. No close driv- 
ing necessary. Our Dump does not interfere with “Bang” boards, is under abso- 
lute, instant control. Our endless screw, puree and chains guarantee perfect 
Satisfaction. No ropes to shrink or stretch. 
—Our construction is beyond question the simplest and strongest 
Be CAUSE sade. That means smoother running; also means steadier oper- 
ation—no delays because of trouble from complicated mechanism getting out of 
order. Our good weight, light draft horse powers are in demand everywhere. 
B —They are adaptable to practically every cribbing condition— 
ecause putting corn into crib from any angle, any side or ends of crib. 
—They can be operated by horse power or gasoline engine, which 
Bec aAUSC we furnish; have tilting or Swinging receiving hoppers: swivel 
ain spouts: crib conveyors of all lengths, making it decidedly suitable to 
armers, local grain buyers or elevator men; they are made mounted or un- 
mounted. Our catalog gives more good reasons—send a postal for it today. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 116 Main St., SANDWICH, ILL. 











LENNOX 0. K. GASOLINE ENGINES 





Air Cooled, Water Cooled, Hopper 
Cooled, Screen Cooled 

The name tells you just what the engine is— 
O. K. in every respect. Simple, durable, econom- 
ical, up-to-date. Manufactured by a frm who 
Las been in the manufacturing business for forty 
five yeara, and is here to stay. Guaranteed te be 
just as represented. Tested thoroughly before 
leaving the factory. Reasonable in price. Also 
write for particulars in regard to the Lemmex 
improved Wagon Scale. The best on tle 
mar. We also have a Combined Cob or Far 
Corn and Small Grain Grinding M£111 that is 
a wonder. 

We Want Vou te See Yur Grand Di»- 
Play at the lewa State Fair, where we 
will exhibit our line of Engines, Scales, Trucss 
and Feed Mills. You and your friends are in- 
vited to make our stand your headquarters 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 260 East Sth St., Marshalltewn, lowa 
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TO REALIZE HIGHEST MARKET PRICE 


SHIP YOUR WOOL 
SILBERMAN BROS. 


The Largest Wool Commission House 


We disposed of nearly 20,000,000 pounds of wool 


this past season. 
189-191-193 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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de By Experts 
That’s what 
Signal Brand 
Hickory Work 
Shirts are—- 
every hand has 
one thing to 
do — one only. 
Long practice 
gives them 
sucha “knack” 

they turn out a shirt that is a 
wonder—superfine in workman- 
ship. Every seam uniform—those 
down the front plait sewed witha 
double needle machine that is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Only A-1 quality fast indigo dye 
chambray is used, cut extra full 
throughout—long in skirt. 

You will never be troubled 

with gaping cuffs if you wear 
the Signal Brand Shirt—the 
slit staysclosed because it is 
in the side, not in th 
seam. : 


SIGNAL BRAND 
SHIRTS 


have a double contin- 
uous facing to the slit. It. 
makes tears and rips impossi- 
ble. This splendidly made, de- 
pendable Signal Brand Hickory 
Work Shirt is a leader—the best 
value on earth for the price—5Soc. 
Most $1.00 shirts are not as good. 
Make your shirt money go farthest 
—ask for Signal Brand Work 
Clothes—shirts, coats, overails 
and pants—the best fitting, long- 
est wearing, most durable made. 
If your dealer hasn't them or won't 
get them, take no “just as good,” but 
tell us yoursize and send socents for a 
Signal Brand Hickory Work Shirt. If 
it isn't detter than we claim, return it 
and we refund your money immediately. 


Hilker-Wiechers Mfg. Co. 


Dept. M, Racine, Wis. 








Queen Barn Cupola 


ALL GALVANIZED 
IRON 


Gives perfect ventilation 
all seasons of the year. 
Can be connected with 
any barn ventilating 
system. Will fitany root 
and can easily and 
quickly be put up by any 
ordinary mechanic. The 
wind cannot drive and 
blow in snow like on the 
old style wooden cupola; 
neither can the birds get 
in, as it is sereened with 
galvanized netting. 
Costs Much Less 
than a wooden cupola 
and ean be put up in 
three to four hours. For 
further information and 
for prices write to 


Sobolik & Peterson, Sole Mfgrs. 


Box 26, Cresco, lowa 

















ROOFING 


GALVANIZED, 
CORRUGATED, 
STANDING 
SEAM, Etc. 


Cheaper Than Shingles. 
Will Last 30 to 40 Years. 


Lightning proof, 
fire proof, hail proof. 
Anyone can put it on, 
over old shingles or 
on skeleton frame. 
Just the thing for 
barns and all kinds offarm buildings. No 
painting. No other roofing of like cost has 
all these merits. Write for prices and cat- 
alog. This ad. will not appear next week. 


STEEL ROOFING AND STAMPING WORKS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


ing, of course, upon the rock from 
which the soil has been originally 
formed. Every bushel of wheat, 
every pound of beef or pork sold off 
the farm, takes so much of this pot- 
ash and phosphorus and nitrogen as 
is absolutely necessary to the growth 
of grain or meat. What is more 
reasonable than to say that if you 
take so much out and sell it off the 
farm, you will have to put it back or 
your soil will be run down in fer- 
tility? His position is absolutely log- 
ical. 

Wallace, on the other hand, is no 
chemist; never studied agricultural 
chemistry in any agricultural col- 
lege. He looks at the subject with 
the light of observation and practical 
experience. Hopkins has made a 
special study of the soils of Illinois. 
As he says, 75 per cent of the farmers 
grow grain for sale in the markets of 
the world. The problem that he has 
set out to solve is how to maintain 
the fertility of these soils, farmed by 
men who won’t learn anything about 
live stock. Wallace has managed 
farms for thirty years and, with the 
exception of wheat and clover seed, 
fed all that grew on them to live 
stock. The only corn he ever sold was 
the rent corn one year from eighty 
acres of land, and a few bushels of 
seed corn. 

Hence the point of view of these 
two men differs widely. Therefore, it 
would be the most natural thing in the 
world that there should be seeming 
contradictions. Upon one thing they 
are agreed, however, that if fertility 
is to be maintained, the nitrogen con- 
tent of the soil must be maintained, 
and this can be done, particularly 
under western conditions, on the ordi- 
nary farm only by growing the 
legumes such as clover, alfalfa, peas, 
beans, etc. 

They are agreed on another vital 
point: That the mineral elements of 
the soil can be utilized by plants only 
when the soils are kept in proper 
physical condition; and that this can 
be done only by supplying vegetable 
matter or humus material from some 
source. They differ as to whether it 
can be done most profitably by feed- 
ing the forage to live stock and re- 
turning the manure, or by eliminating 
the live stock, growing legumes to 
supply both the vegetable matter and 
nitrogen, and plowing them under. 

They are agreed also that the ele- 
ment of phosphorus is most likely to 
be the missing element, and that this 
is about the only fertilizer that needs 
to be applied on the ordinary upland 
farm either in Illinois or Iowa. 

There is one point that is likely to 
be overlooked by those who read about 
these differences, namely, that the 
amount of potash or phosphorus ap- 
plied to these ordinary upland soils is 
always very small in proportion to the 
amount actually existing in any soil 
that will grow profitable crops; and 
that this amount existing in the soil 
is rendered available for plants only 
by very slow processes. In other 
words, it is locked up by the great 
Builder of soils for posterity, and is 
given out sparingly year by year. 

There is another matter to be con- 
sidered, namely, that the chemist can 
often find in the soil what the plant 
can not find. In other words, soils 
apparently rich in these inorganic ele- 
ments of fertility will produce only 
poor crops; while other soils analyz- 
ing low may yet produce surprising 
crops. All of which means that there 
are a good many things both about 
chemistry and practical farming that 
neither Hopkins nor Wallace has ever 
yet found out. 

Now as to whether the farmer is 
more likely to maintain the humus 
content of his soil by feeding his 
grains to live stock and hauling out 
the manure, or by growing green crops 
and plowing them under, is a matter 
not so much of difference of opinion 
as a matter of the disposition of the 
farmer. 

Some men will plow the clover 
under and others, deeming this a ter- 
rific waste, will sell it off the land. 
These last, or those who follow them, 
will sooner or later come to _ bank- 
ruptey. They will grow great crops 
for a few years, perhaps for several; 
but they are getting their land out of 
physical condition, selling off the fer- 
tility, the phosphorus, which is the 
missing element in all the western 
states, and will in a few years be com- 











[| the Oil That 


is Granite Harvester Oil. 


gum and it won’t rust. 


and barrels. Ask for it. 


(Incorporated) 














Stays on a Loose Bearing 


It has a way of 
staying om and wearing long which makes it 
invaluable for farm machinery — especially 
when boxes and bearings are considerably worn. 


Granite Harvester Oil 


is a heavy oil, yet a free feeder. 
Winter or Summer, 
| the best oil for heavy or much worn farm 
machinery is Granite Harvescer Oil. 

Supplied in gallons, 5-gullons. half barrels 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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velopes more power. 
cool. Noted for simplicit 
makes. Fully guaranteed. 





CHOPIE GASOLINE ENGINES 


ARE THE GREATEST MONEY SAVERS 


Uses but one-half the amount of gasoline required by other engines and de- 
Requires only one gallon of water to the h. p. to keep the engine 
and durability. 
rite for particulars. 


MAQUOKETA IRON WORKS, 


Has less working parts than other 


Maquoketa, lowa 








plaining that th_-ir lands won’t grow 
clover. There are other men who will 
feed their crops to live stock, but 
won’t haul out the manure. These are 
taking a longer road to bankruptcy, 
but will get there just the same. 

The Farm in commenting on the 
apparent contradictions tells us that 
“not 10 per cent of the manure made 
by animals that eat the clover ever 
finds its way back to the land.” Possi- 
bly that may be true in Illinois, but it 
is not true in Iowa, Kansas, or Ne- 
braska, and we think our friend is 
mistaken about it :‘n Illinois. He also 
tells us that not one-fourth of the 
farmers in Illinois have manure 
spreaders, “while every one has a 
mower and can find plenty of time to 
clip the clover once or twice before it 
matures into hay, and they are going 
to do it, too!” Well, ten years ago 
not one-fourth of the farmers in Iowa, 
eastern Kansas and Nebraska had 
manure spreaders, but since they have 
discovered that at present prices of 
grain manure is worth about two dol- 
lars a ton, and that its practical effi- 
ciency is nearly doubled by applying it 
with a manure spreader, they are get- 
ting them very fast. There will be a 
waste of manure under any circum- 
stances, but that waste is diminishing 
with great rapidity. Sooner or later 
farmers in the corn belt of Illinois 
will take to live stock, first to dairy- 
ing, growing horses, and _ keeping 
sheep, just as the farmers of Iowa 
have been compelled to do. 

We doubt Professor Hopkins’ state- 
ment in the second paragraph. We 
can point out farms in Iowa—plenty 
of them—where the soils that were 
once said to be worn out are now 
growing splendid crops and increasing 
in fertility simply through feeding the 
grain grown on the farm (with the 
exception of wheat, clover and tim- 
othy seed) and returning the manure 
to the land. The farm we were raised 
on in Pennsylvania was so reduced 
when purchased by the father of the 
editor of Wallaces’ Farmer that it 
would grow only eight to twelve 
bushels of wheat per acre. By the 
application of clover, lime, and ma- 
nure it was brought up to a point 
where anything under’ twenty-five 
bushels was regarded as a rather poor 
crop; and that without the applica- 
tion of one cent’s worth of any com- 
mercial fertilizer except a few bushels 
of gypsum one or two years. No 
grain or anything else was’ bought 
from other farms. . 

We advise our Illinois readers to 
read carefully everything that Pro- 
fessor Hopkins says, and yet we warn 
them that they need not expect com- 
mercial fertilizers to be profitable ex- 
cept when used in connection with 
some form of vegetable matter. 





HIGHEST PHICE PAID FOR 


GINSENG 


M. F. PFAELZER & CO., 
6 Kast 12th St., New York. 

















FREE FOR 30 DAYS 








No money down. This engine is shipped entirely 
on its own merits. We stand back of it with Five 
Year Guarantee. Cools al) day without the water 
nulsance. Ie more durable than any water cooler 
Winter will soon be here—get something that cannot 
“freeze up.” Sizes2 to12h. p., all air cooled, mount 
ed and unmounted. Send for free catalogue and 
special price proposition 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO., High, lowa Falls, lowe 

(See Exhibit at State Fairs) 


$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. 1°ll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 





My Fec- 
Price and quality speak for themselves — — 
and you are to be the sole judge. Trial. Satista 


Sell your poorest horse and buy a 
$119.50 





tion or money 
back. Write forspec- 
jal proposition, All 
you pay me is for raw 
. material, labor and 
One small profit. Send ioe 
my big FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wa. Galloway (o. 













“(Scones 
Pull Power Hay 
Press, Easiest Work, 








Handles Most Hay 


@ continuous travel, full circle, all steel press 
with numerous exclusive advantages saving 
money, time, labor. No step-over pitman—no tricky 
toggle-jJoints—no pile-driving rebound. No waste 
power. Rocker Tucker—an exclusive feature—turns 
out Smooth Bales that pack well, sell better than 
ragged bales. We also make best belt-power presse 
on market. Write for catalog and letters from users. 
Wait until you get word from us before you buy 
any press. 


Dain Manufacturing Company 
818 Vine St., Ottumwa, lowa Wn 
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Steel Wheeis 


WITH GROOVED TIRES 
4in. wide, The Groove protects 
the heads of spokes from wear, 
which makes wheel good and 
strong tilltireis wornout. We 
make plain tire wheels in other 
widths. We make wheels to fit 
any thimble skein ov straight 
steel axle. Getour free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Low Dowa 
Handy Wagons. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 
Box 18 .". Havana, Il. 


ALFALFA SEED 


Iowa Shield and Iowa Standard Brands of pure 
America grown; also a fine lot of imported Turkestan 
Alfalfa of choice quality. Samples and prices on 


application. 
lowa Seed Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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Horse Cwners Should Use 
GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great Freneh Veterinary Remedy, 









Prepared 
exelusi 
by 3% 
mbaul 
ex-Voteri- 
nto the 
© French 
n- 
ment Btad 
em ees 


surersent S ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to ered ony ene or fiemieh. The 
tiet Sobes the place 







ape ere ae 
wit HUMAN REMEDY. for Shoumariom, 


Be MME Ee 


facetice mere eet 


THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS O0., Cleveland, Onto 
Sr Ete 8 ORR EES REE ORR HH 





Any pereoa, inexperienced, 
can readily cure either disease with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
—even bad old cases —- ee docters 
have abandoned. Easy simple; no 
cutting, just a little - et every fifth 
day—and y money if tt ever 
faile. Cures most cases within thirty day 
jeaving the horse sound and smooth. il 
particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vers Pocket 
mente tt 
rs. Oon- 


~ = 
fas ins a a iltytiome. Dur- 
Write us for 


ably bows 


Ae BR 
811 Union Steck Yards, OO Thies, IIL 











MINERAL nave aamesv co. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, Pa. 


You Can’t Cut Ont 


A BOG SPAVIN 
GHPIN. but — 


will clean them off permanent) 
you vere the horse same time. es 








or remove the hair. Will 

tell you more if you write. $2.00 per 
bottle at d'lers or deliv’4. Book iDfree. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankini. 
Sl Lottie. Redaces Varicvee Veins, Var 
fcocele, Hydroceie, Ruptured Muscies or Liga 
mente, Enlarged Glands. Allays pain quickly. 


@. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





Heave, Cou Pp end 
Distemper 
08 per can at dealeve, 
. 18 years’ 
lor booklet, 





USE CRAFT’S DISTEMPER and COUGH CURE 


A safe and sure pre- 
ventive and positive cure 
for all forms of Distem- 
per, Influenza, Pinkeye, 
Coughs and Colds in 
Horses, Sheep and Dogs, 
50 and $1 90 at Druggists 
or prepaid. Write for free 
booklet ‘Or, Craft's Advice."’ 


WELLS MEDICINE CO., LAFAYETTE, IND. 


WRITE IF YOU 

USE OR WANT A 

Rogers Coal Mining Co., Pella, lowa 
Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


RATS. 


Some of our readers may be sur- 
prised when we tell them that when 
Columbus discovered America there 
was not a rat in fit. The first rat, 
which came to South and _ Central 
America about three hundred and fifty 
years ago, was a black rat. It was 
pretty well established in North Amer- 
ica at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It is rarely found now ex- 
cept in some part of South and Cen- 
tral America. Along the seaports of 
the country we have another rat, 
called the roof rat, apparently a native 
of Egypt. 

The rat of all rats, however, is what 
is known as the brown or Norway rat. 
It was first known in England about 
1728, a little after it crossed from Asia 
into Russia. It appeared in Paris in 
1750, and was brought over to the 
United States, probably from England, 
in 1775, or at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary war. It was unknown 
on our Pacific coast until 1851. It is 
now found all over the United States, 
both in country and town, but rarely 
except in the tawns in Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoming, and Idaho. 

This brown rat is a most prolific 
breeder. Its period of gestation is 
twenty-one days. It produces young 
from three to five times a year and 
from six to twenty at a litter. If all 
the young could be preserved and if 
food were abundant a single pair 
would produce over twenty million in 
nine generations. 

One of the strange things about the 
rat is its migratory habits. In 1903 
Mercer and Rock Island counties, Illi- 
nois, were overrun by an army of 
rats, moving precisely like an army of 
soldiers. During that migration one 
man in Illinois killed 3,435 rats on his 
farm in one month. In 1877 a similar 
migration occurred in Saline and 
Lafayette counties, Missouri, and in 
1904 in the Kansas River valley. 

Scientists have been making an in- 
vestigation of the amount of food that 
a rat will eat in a year. It eats from 
45 to 50 pounds, worth .f the food is 
corn, about 40 cents; if wheat, about 
60 cents; if oat meal, $1.80. Speaking 
generally, it must cost at least 25 
cents a year to keep'a rat on the 
average farm. While the rat prefers 
corn, it has no objection to any kind 
of grain, and is especially fond of rice, 
poultry, and eggs. In fact, about 
everything is meat that comes within 
its reach. 

The most serious charge made 
against the rat, however, is that he is 
a menace to human health. It is now 
positively known that rats are chiefly 
responsible for the spread of bubonic 
plague, which has destroyed five 
million lives in India alone in the past 
dozen years. The infection is carried 
by fleas, and, unfortuately, this flea 
also lives on squirrels and gophers. 

San Francisco expended enormous 
sums in wiping out the bubonic 
plague, which began in that city a 
couple of years ago, and should the 
disease extend over the Rocky Moun- 
tains and infect the rats, the west will 
be visited by a calamity the like of 
which has never been experienced. In 
San Francisco seventy-seven deaths 
occurred from the plague. To clean 


“up that city the United States Marine 


Service killed 130,000 rats during the 
first few months. Up to May, 1908, 
278,000 rats were captured and 500,000 
poisoned. The last rat found infected 
with the plague bacillus was taken in 
October, 1908, and the plague was 
stamped out. 

Rats disseminate disease other than 
the bubonic plague, especially trichi- 
nosis among swine. But a small per 
cent of our hogs are affected with 
trichina. The disease is spread in the 
ma.n by the country slaughter houses, 
where rats are abundant and the swine 
fed on the offal. 

The next question is how to get rid 
of them. Their natural enemies are 
hawks of all varieties. Owls are even 
more efficient than hawks. No farmer 
should ever kill a barn owl. There 
is no bird equal to it in the warfare 
against rats and mice. Another of 
the most effective enemies of rats is 
the skunk. If you will make friends 
with the skunk and not provoke it to 
self-defence you will not be troubled 
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MANURE SPREADERS 


Lowest Down, 
Lightest Draft, 
Widest Spread. 


The 
Correct 
Principle. 


ONLY SPREADER THAT SPREADS 


NO OTHER LIKE IT—TRACKS WITH A FARM WAGON. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR A. 


See Our Exhibit at the lowa State Fair 


ROBINSON SPREADER CO. 


VINTON, l|IOWA 















































Portable, Improved, 
Durable 


Will Handle Ear Corn, 
Shelled Corn, Oats, 
Wheat, Flax and All 
Small Grains. 


Our Automatic Elevator Derrick raises to an upright position, as the ele- 
vator is raised and folds forward when the elevator is lowered. We use Grain 

Cups for small grains, which carry the grain instead of dragging it. Our Pat- 
ent Hydraulic Jack isa Camp feature that pleases the farmers. Is operated 
by oil, works easily, and is the most powerful dump made. 

See our exhibil at the lowa and Nebraska State Fairs, or send for our illustrated 
catalog and prices. GENERAL AGENTS: 

KETCHUM & GASTON CO., Marshalltown, la. LINCOLN IMPLEMENT CO., Lincoln, Neb. 


CAMP BROS. & CO., -_ == # - Washington, Illinois 


























DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


STANDARD IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


Drake University is twenty-eight years old; has ten buildings devoted ex- 
clusively to school purposes; employs more than 150 instructors, and has an 
annual attendance of more than 1,800 students. It is located in the best suburb 
of ‘‘Beautiful Des Moines,’’ with easy access to every point of educational and 
religious interest in the city. Its library facilities are unexcelled in the West; 
living expenses are moderate, and opportunities for remunerative employment 
are unusually good. 

Fall quarter opens September 20, 1909. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


lege of Liberal Arts. Course of four years, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., or S. B. 


Courses leading to the Master's degree. 


a of the Bible. Course of four er. leading to certificate. Graduate course, lead- 


ing to degree of D. 


Colle e@ of Law. Three _ ar course, le eh to degree 
College of Law. of LL. B. 


Coll e of Medicine. a oe course, leading to degree of M.D. Two year course in 
1a acy, 


College of Dentistry. oy course, leading to the degree of 


College of Education. Course of four years, leading to degree of Ed. B. Two year courses 


- for Grade, Primary, Kindergarten and Domustie Science teachers. 
State certificates granted without examination. 


College of Fine Arts. Including Conservatory of Music, School of Painting and Drawing, 


School of Dramatie Art 


Including Classical, Scientific and (Commercial 

The University High School, [vctudi 

Courses for Musie Supervisors, Drawing Supervisors, and for teachers 

Special Courses. preparing for certificate of any grade. Special music courses for children. 

Graduates of Drake University rank high socially, professionally and in the 

business world. Their influence is world-wide, for they are prepared to solve 
world problems. 














FOR CATALOG OR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The President, Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 
@). 0 an OC) a THESE, 
POSITIONS: 


S 


Paying Positions await those competent to 
fillthem. Trained help isin demand. Every 
year Hundreds prepare at 


WESTERN NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


fo. satelligent, remunerative work in stenogra- 

hy, teaching, business, anda score more of the 
Best occupations of life. This Institution is the 
Highway of Success for thousands of young 
people. It can help you. Students’ railroad fare 
paid. Write for free Bulletin. Enterany time. 
J. M. HUSSEY, Pres.. WESTERN NORMAL 
COLLEGE Box 13, Shenandoah, Iowa, 











The After Harvest Term 


Jones National School 
of Auctioneering 


The oldest, largest and most successful School of 
Auctioneering in the world. 


Opens Aug. 30, 1909 
For catalog and other information address 


CAREY M. JONES, PRES. 
1215 Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











1200 STUDENTS 
YEARLY - \ 


Teaches all_ Commercial 
Branches, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, Civil Service, Tel- 
sqrephy Official Training 
Schoo1U.P.R.R. Telegraph 
Department. vate} work = 

board. Write today for big 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA free book. H.B.Boyles, Pres. 


pINCOL 


BOYLES 
BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 


| 1805 Harney ST. 











Fit yourself for 
business life in a 
modern, practical school. 
We offer unequalled ad- 
vantages. No saloons in 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE sees oa ae 
ast year. olders of our 


_. diplomas command the best situations. 
Write for prospectus and get full information. 
LINCOLN BUSINESS CCiLECE 
14 WN. 13th Street, Lincoin, Nebraske 


























Business, Shorthand, Telegraphy. Civil 
Service. Fine Equipment, Strong Faculty, New 
Building, 20.000 ex-students. Positions furnished. 
Work for board. Catalog—%6 pages—free—tells the 
story of a good school. Fall term opens Sept. 6. 
Write M. G. ROHRBOUGH, Pres., Omaha, Neb. 


Study Steam Engineering 


At Southern Minnesota Normal College 


Austin, Minnesota. Tuition only ¢1.00 a week, 
board $1.95 a week. Special classes for farm 
Salts i for catalog. : Address 
Cc - R. BOOSTROM, Pres. ' 
Or A. J. HARPMAN, Vice-Pres. ; 408tin, Minn. 











You Will Lose Money 


if you don’t come to Humboldt College. 47 courses: 
Business, Shorthand, Normal, e‘c. We get results. 
All records broken. Eleven special offers. Tuition 
only $1.00 a week. 

HUMBOLDT COLLEGE, Humboldt, Ia. 


Fine Animal Portraits 


DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS 
Photographs and Engravings 


John W. Hills, Animal Artist, Delaware, 0. 


PilSave You$50 


On a Manure Spreader 
—If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Pe and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 

roposition, You can save as much answering this little ad- 
Vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 
than any Spreader made—no mat- @ 
ter what the pri y pay $50 

v 
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My Special 2 
Toposition w!il interest you. 
74St a postal addressed to Gal- 
oway of Waterloo, Iowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
Will You Pay ea Penny Fer 
The Postel and Save $50.00? 
Address Wm. Calloway, Pres. 

WM. CALLOWAY Co. 
119 Calloway Sta. Watertoo, ta. 
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long with rats or mice about your 
farm. 
The most effective remedy, how- 


ever, is to build your house and corn 
cribs rat-proof. Lay the outer walls 
in cement sunk twenty inches in the 
ground. Thoroughly grout with ce- 
ment and broken stone the spaces 
within the walls, and finish with rich 
concrete for the floor. No man ought 
to build a new corn crib in any other 
way. Rats as well as mice and spar- 
rows can be kept out of either new or 
old corn cribs by using an inner or 
outer covering of galvanized wire net- 
ting of half-inch mesh and heavy 
enough to resist the teeth of rats. The 
netting, of course, must cover the 
whole building, as rats can climb. 

It is hardly necessary to tell the 
boys how to trap rats. They may 
need some instructions as to how to 
poison them, however. According to 
Bulletin 33 of the Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture, from 
which we take most of the above 
items, one of the cheapest and most 
effective poisons for both rats and 
mice is barium carbonate, which can 
be procured at any drug store. To 
quote from the bulletin: “This min- 
eral has the advantage of being with- 
out taste or smell. It has a corrosive 
action on the mucous lining of the 
stomach, and is dangerous to larger 
animals, if taken in sufficient quatity. 
In the small doses fed to rats and mice 
it would be harmless to domestic ani- 
mals. Its action upon rats is slow, 
and if exit is possible they usually 
leave the premises in search of water. 
For this reason the poison may fre- 
quently, though not always, be used in 
houses without disagreeable conse- 
quences. 

“Barium carbonate may be fed in 
the form of dough composed of four 
parts of meal or flour and one part of 
the mineral. A more convenient bait 
is ordinary oat meal with about one- 
eighth of its bulk of the mineral mixed 
with water into a stiff dough. A third 
plan is to spread the barium carbonate 
upon fish, toasted bread (moistened), 
or ordinary bread and butter. The 
prepared bait should be placed in rat 
runs, a small quantity—as a teaspoon- 
ful—at a place. If a single application 
of the poison fails to kill or drive away 
all rats from the premises it should 
be repeated with a change of bait.” 

Another method in use in the dairy 
sections is to put a little fresh milk 
in a shallow pan where the rats can 
get it each evening for a week. Then 
mix arsenic with the milk, taking 
care, of course, that the dogs‘and cats 
do not have access to it. 

On the subject of destroying rats 
J. F. Shotts, president of the La Crosse 
Lumber and Grain Company, recently 
wrote to F. D. Coburn, secretary of 
the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture: 

“For over nineteen years we have 
been bothered with rats about our ele- 
vators and were at our wits’ end to 
know what to do next, when the 
thought of getting them to drink 
strychnine water came to me. I got 
an old smoothing iron with hole in top, 
put in crushed crystal strychnine, 
poured in rain water, stirred it and 
placed it ready for the rats. They 
have been drinking it freely and we 
are killing them by the bushel. I in- 
structed our agent at Mill’s station 
and he met with same success. A 
great many are found, but more go 
into their holes or crawl away out of 
sight. I was told the live rats eat of 
the dead ones, and that, of course, 
will kill them. I like to use a heavy 
iron with a rather small cup, or not 
very large. The weight keeps it from 
being upset or moved about. With a 
vessel of that size one drachm of 
strychnine should be used for from 
six to eight fillings. This is the best, 
simplest, and most effective manner 
of destroying rats I know of.” 

This rat plague is now attracting 
the attention of the entire civilized 
world. There is an association called 
the International Association for the 
Rational Destruction of Rats, origi- 
nating in Denmark, and offering a 
premium for each rat destroyed. The 
government of Denmark paid the first 
year, ending July 1, 1908, for the de- 
struction of 1,141,293 rats. One hun- 
dred thousand rats were killed in the 
city of Copenhagen the first year, at 
as cost of $3,450. It was estimated 
that these rats would destroy property 
to a value of $97,820. So it was a 





clear saving of $94,370 the first year. 
Stockholm, Sweden, paid out $9,540 for 
711,797 rats killed the first seven 
years. 

If any of our readers wish to have 
more information on this subject let 
them send for the bulletin above men- 
tioned, entitled “The Brown Rat in the 
United States,” which can be had on 
application to the Biological Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





RUST IN PIPES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Rust in water pipes that connect 
tanks can easily be forced out, and 
with very little expense. Fit a round 
burr slightly smaller than the pipe on 
the end of a rod, say seven feet long 
and about as heavy as a wagon rod. 
Let the water out of the lower tank, 
but leave enough water in the upper 
tank to cover the pipe two or three 
inches. Take the valve out of lower 
tank so the water and rust can flow 
out freely. Insert the rod with the 
burr into the pipe at the upper tank 
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and jamb the rod up and down. The 
rust will be loosened and be forced 
out with the water. Keep the rod 
handy and use it whenever the water 
does not flow freely. After the first 
time it will not be necessary to drain 
the lower tank first. The rust is apt 
to gather in elbow below the tank. I 
have used this plan for years. 
H. S. BOOMGAARDEN. 
Iowa. 





CLEANING WATER PIPES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your correspondent 
who inquired for some method of 
cleaning the rust and dirt out of his 
water pipe, would say that I have a 
small tank in my barn and a large 
one in the cow yard. When the small 
tank is full it overflows into a pipe 
which is laid below the frost line 
Sometimes this pipe becomes clogged 
and the water quits flowing. I then 
take a small pump, secure it onto the 
end of the pipe in the big tank an! 
pump it out. This cleans the pipe 
nicely. Cc. C. BARTLETT. 

Emmet county, Iowa. 




















VIEW OF CAMPUS SHOWING SEVEN OF MAIN COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 





RINNELL 


College at Grinnell, lowa 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COLLEGE WEST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
TO ALL YOUNC MEN AND WOMEN WANTING A COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 


GRINNELL AIMS to relate College work to life work. 


essentially practical and profitable in every way. 


It makes College work 
It holds to national standards of ad- 


mission and graduation and is recognized the country over as a College of the highest 


grade. 
women. 


Its Faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully selected men and 
Some of its special advantages are: 


A GROUP SYSTEM OF STUDIES. This system protects the best  tradi- 


tions of higher education. 
individual needs. 


BEST PREPARATION FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


It amply provides for new subjects. 


It adjusts itself to 


Grinnell has 


ample Labratory equipment and offers courses in pure and applied Mathe- 
matics, the Biological Sciences, Chemistry and Physics, leading to work in Technical 


Schools. 
best Technical Schools in the country. 


BEST PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Full credit in these lines entitles our graduates to two years credit in the 


Grinnell 


offers exceptional opportunities in courses leading to Law, Medicine, the Ministry 


and Social Sciences. 
credits. 


BEST PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS and Public Affairs. 


Leading professional schools everywhere recognize Grinnell 


Many of our 


graduates are making successes in a large way in business and work of the farm. New 
courses in Political Affairs and Elementary Law are a great aid in training for business. 


PERFECT FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Grinnell has 


two gymnasiums, one for men and one for women, offering the very best courses in 


physical training. 


Open air exercise, in addition to Tennis, Foot Ball, Base Ball, 


Golf and Track Athletics give abundant opportunities for out-door work. 


LARGEST WOREING COLLEGE LIBRARY IN THE WEST. 


More 


than 40,000 volumes are at the command of our students for special research work 


and for supporting our regular courses, 


GRINNELL IS A BEAUTIFUL TOWN. EASILY ACCESSIBLE. 


The home life at Grinnell is unexcelled anywhere. 
College and Town are harmonious in their interests. 


homes or in Clubs. 


Students may board at private 


Y. M. 0. A. AND Y.W. OC. A. These Organizations are exceptionally strong 


at Grinnell and have their own building. 


to one or the other. 
training. 


The big majority of the students belong 
They offer special advantages in the way of religious and social 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 


AND FULL INFORMATION REGARDING ALL COURSES OF STUDY, 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES, LIST OF STUDENTS, FACULTY 
AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST. 


We shall gladly send you also copies of the Grinnell Review, our Monthly Bulletin, 
giving an idea of what is being accomplished by Faculty, Students and Alumni. 


GRINNELL SCHOOL OF MUSIC offers superior instruction in Organ, 


Pianoforte, Singing, The History of Music and Theory of Musie. 


The very best 


musicians and musical entertainments are to be enjoyed every year at Grinnell. 


Madam Nordica and Thomas Orchestra are among recent attractions. 
Opportunities for Chorus, Choir Work, Glee 


Festival a special feature every year. 
Glee Club Work. 


GRINNELL ACADEMY is a complete secondary school. 
Elective courses offered for those not preparing for College work. 
The year 1909-1910 opens September 15th. 


College. 
Write for full information. 


May Music 


It prepares for any 


ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT, 


J.H.T. MAIN, Dept. A, Grinnell, lowa 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is not a great many years since 
some political party or faction in some 
of the southern states, recognizing the 
need of the southern farmers for cap- 
ital, suggested that the governmen: 
loan money to the people there on 
land or crops. This suggestion, as I 
remember it, was met with a how! of 
derision in the north and west. After 
reading of the work the government 
is doing in its irrigation projects, as 
told in the articles which have been 
run in Wallaces’ Farmer under the 
heading “On the Trail of the Corn 
Belt Farmer,” I have wondered what 
difference there is in principle be- 
tween the government advancing the 
money to put in these projects and 
allowing the peope who own the land 
and use the water to pay the money 
back in ten annual installments, and 
the suggestion made by our southern 
friends that the government loan them 
money to improve their lands and ex- 
tend their operations in farming. Why 
should the government lend money to 
the west to make new farms and not 
lend it to the south to enable that 
section of the country to get on its 
feet? And why should it not advance 
money to the farmers in sections like 
some parts of northern lowa where 
the land can not be cultivated because 
it needs drainage in a large way? Is 
there any difference in principle be- 
tween building irrigation plants. at 
government expense, the money to be 
paid back by the people who have 
the benefit of these plants, and build 
ing drainage ditches at government 
expense, the money to be paid back by 
the farmers who are benefited under 
the ditches? [ am not criticising the 
work of the government is doing in 
frrigation in the west. I do not know 
whether I approve of it or not. But 
after reading the story of the Roose- 
velt dam and the $6,000,000 expended 
by the government there I began to 
wonder why the same principle should 
not be applied throughout the country 
where money is needed in large sums 
to develop agriculture. 





I noticed in one of my papers last 
week quite a full report of a speech 
made by Mr. Yoakum, an eastern rail- 
road man, whose plea is for co-opera- 
tion between the farmers and the rail- 
roads. He said some rather striking 
things. For example: “A forty-acre 
farm of irrigated land will comfortably 
support a family of five. It costs 
$55,000 to make a twelve-inch gun. 
The money that goes to pay for this 
gun would reclaim 1,571 acres of land, 
providing homes for 196 people. When 
all the guns on all the battleships are 
shot at one time the governmen: 
throws off in noise and smoke $150,000. 
This would reclaim more than 4,000 
acres of land, giving homes to more 
than 500 farmers and their families. 
The money consumed in powder is 
lost to all future.” 





Things are beginning to look ragged 
in this part of the state. Along an 
occasional road and on a farm here and 
there the weeds have been mowed and 
everything is neat. But generally the 
weeds have been aliowed to grow, anil 
they give the country a bad appear- 
ance. I have read of cities setting 
aside one day as “clean-up” day, when 
each one cleans up his yard and the 
street and alley adjacent, rakes up the 
trash and hauls it away or burns it. 
This is an idea which could easily be 
worked out in a township. Why not 
call a meeting of all the farmers in a 
township, have a picnic dinner, get 
better acquainted, work up a little 
enthusiasm and set aside one or two 
days when everyone would clean up 
the weeds, etc. Benefits would come 
back in more ways than one. 

“He's a hustler, all right,” said a 
neighbor speaking of another neigh- 
bor, “and | don’t understand why he 
does not make more money. I never 
saw anyone work harder.” I did not 
Bay so to my neighbor, but I think I 
know what is the trouble. Instead of 
calling him a hustler | would call him 
a “hurrier.” He works hard: so hard 
that he does not work to good pur 
pose. He is a splutterer. He goes at 
everything slap-dash, without firs: 
thinking out just what he is going to 
co and how to doit. Consequently his 
“haste makes waste.” He breaks a 
singletree, and instead of fixing it 
right wires it up so it will hold tempo- 
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rarily and it gives way again just at 
the time when it is needed most. In 
his rush to get into the field he forgets 
a clevis and loses half an hour going 
back after it. It is so with everything 
he does. His nervous hurrying is hard 
on his horses and other live stock and 
anybody who comes in contact with 
him. I don’t call such a man a reai 
hustler. He has too much knee action 
and not enough reach. 
L. H. G. 





SMALL FARMS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to confirm some things you 
recently printed concerning this sub- 
ject. I have given some attention to 
this matter with a view to answering 
the question in our farmers’ institutes, 
“Does farming pay?” Taking the 
United States census reports for the 
ten years ending with 1905 as a basis 
for our calculations, the answer must 
be in the negative. And why? Because 
of poor farming. We are trying to 
farm too much land and don’t half 
do it. We are content with scraping 
off $10 per acre when we should real- 
ize $50. But this is a long story in- 
volving much figuring with which I 
will not inflict the reader. I wish sim- 
ply to illustrate the possibilities in a 
few acres fairly treated. 

I had less than twenty acres of till- 
able land, partly new land that I had 
cleared. Some six or seven acres were 
given to hay pasture and field corn 
for my horses. The rest was given to 
crops named below. I did all the work 
on these crops, except the berry pick- 
ing, for twelve years. I select an 
average year and give my receipts 
from produce wholesaled, after deduct- 
ing the cost of picking and of baskets 
and crates: 





One acre early cabbage...... $ 210.00 
One-half acre early tomatoes. 112.50 
Three acres sweet corn..... - 180.00 
Three acres strawberries..... 720.00 
One and one-half acres bush 
a ar eee 150.09 
Three acres early potatoes... 315.00 
0 ee ee $1,687.50 


I made no account of what we used 
at home or gave the preacher, nor of 
the cucumbers, melons, onions, peas, 
beans, beets, turnips, parsnips, celery, 
etc., raised for our own use, nor of the 
hay and grain raised for the horses. 

This is not a great showing. In- 
tensive garden cultivation would more 
than double these receipts. Doing all 
the work myself, I could give these 
crops but what might be called good 
farm cultivation. Anyone within six 
or eight miles of a good market can 
do the same thing. I used but liitle 
manure or chemical fertilizer, but 
every furrow rolled under a heavy 
growth of some leguminous cover- 
crop or clover sod. 

I A. THAYER. 

Pennsylvania. 





UNTHRESHED OATS. 


A subscriber asks if it pays to store 
unthreshed oats in the barn for winter 
feed for any kind of stock when one 
can get the oats threshed. 

With the prices which have been 
prevailing for oats for the past year 
or so we doubt whether anyone would 
be justified in feeding oats in the 
sheaf, unless it is impossible to get 
them threshed. Oats at the prices 
which have been prevailing are too 
costly generally to feed to farm stock. 
Sheaf oats make very nice feed, espe- 
cially for horses, but except when 
reasonable in price we think we would 
prefer to thresh it out and sell the 
oats and buy a cheaper substitute. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


An Iowa subscriber who moved into 
the cut-over country of Wisconsin lasi 
winter writes: 

“IT have eighty acres of land which 
has a great deal of brush on it. I 
would like to know whether I can get 
Angora goats and clear up this land, 
and whether a five-wire barb fence 
would be sufficient to keep them in.” 

The usefulness of Angora goats in 
clearing up brush land throughout the 
center of the corn belt has been quite 
thoroughly demonstrated, but we do 
not know how well they do in the 
north nor how they will stand the win- 
ter. We would be glad to hear from 
any of our subscribers in the cut-over 
country of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
who have had experience on this point’. 
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Newest Designs 


Latest Models Lowest Prices 
All Shown in Our New Book of Stoves 


Are you going to buy a steel range this fall? Do you need 
a cook stove, a hard coal base burner, an air-tight heater, an 
oak stove, a laundry stove? Do you want an oil or a gasoline 
stove, an oil heater, a gas rarge? Are you building or about 
to build a new home and in need of a heating plant—a steam 
or hot water boiler or a high grade furnace? Don’t spend a 
cent for any kind of stove, don’t let a contract for a heating 
plant of any description until you have written a postal card 
for our Free Book of Stoves, Ranges and Heating Plants. 
Largest assortment, finest qualities, lowest prices for good 
qualities. We are the largest retailers of good stoves, ranges 
and heating plants in the world and thousands of our custom- 
ers have learned that 


We Save You from One-Third to One-Half 


We sell a good air-tight heater for 84c, guaranteed Oak stoves as 
low as $3.52, base burners from $20.95 up, cook stoves as low as 
$5.30, steel ranges that are marvels of convenience at from $12.07 
up, hot water and steam boilers, radiators and fittings at big 
reductions over retail prices, The newest designs by the most 
skillful stove modelers, manufactured in the center of the iron and 
steel industry, built for us in large quantities and sold at a very 
small advance over manufacturing cost, are fully illustrated in our 
new and enlarged Book of Stoves, now ready for mailing. You 
will want this free book before you: buy any kind of a stove, 
because it tells you of the best built, and most economical fuel 
consuming stoves and ranges in the world, sold on honor at very 
low prices~—lower than the prices of any other dealer. Write for this 
free book now before you forget it. Justa postal saying: Please send 
your free book of stoves and we will send it postpaid by return mail. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Write us at the address nearest you 


CHICAGO, ILL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 











The Capital City Carriages 


Will Be on Exhibition at the lowa State Fair 

“At Our Old Stand East of Power Hall” 
It is our aim to have every one of you who attend the Fair see our exhibit this 
year; it will be bigger and better than ever before, as we will have in addition to 
all the handsome new light vehicles shown in our catalogue, the Fuller and 








The Jackson Automobiles are 
four cylinder, 4+, 5 and 7 passenger cars. 
They are honestly built cars with an 
abundance of motive power. Our display 
wh ie of Iowa made buggies will be large and 
; FIPS interesting. The illustration shows our 

“4 J No. 100 Buggy. Its many points of 

. i, ruction and appearance 

= —"_ make it a favorite with «ll who see it. 
We Mustrate here the Fuller ’ 

hard rubber tired automo- 
bile. This car meets the unlimited 
demand for a car that will run and 
keep going under all conditions, built 
for country roads, whether mud, sand 
or snow. Engine and all parts sim- 
ply constructed, makes it easy to 
understand. 












excellence in cons 



















Remember the Location 
**At our old stand east of Power Hall’’ 


CAPITAL CITY CARRIAGE C 


Light Your Farm With 
..-Electricity... 


Cheapest operating lighting system in existence. Has a record of 
lighting a fourteen-room residence three weeks for 32 cents. 

Consists of Gasoline Engine, Dynamo, and Storage Batteries. Bat- 
teries are charged with engine in half a day, sufficient to light the farm 
every evening for two or three weeks. 

System is exceptionally simple and absolutely without danger. No 
explosions, no escaping gas, no danger of any kind. Anyone can oper- 
ate it. Battery may be used to operate Cream Separator, Washing 
Machine, Fans, etc., by simply pushing a button or switch. 

Plant installed complete, or without engine, in case you already have 
one. Write for full particulars, or 


Call and See Us Fair Time at Our Factory 


MONARCH MACHINE CO. 


307-311 East First St., DES MOINES, IA. 














-, Des Moines, la. 















When Writing Advertisers Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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CABBAGE WORMS. 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What can I do for cabbage worms? 
They take my cabbage every year.” 

The common cabbage worm is the 
caterpillar of the white cabbage but- 
terfly. This butterfly is about two 
inches across the wings, and is white 
except the tip of the wings, which are 
black, and the female shows two 
small black spots on the fore wing 
while the male shows but one. Sev- 
eral broods mature each seeason. 
Since these caterpillars eat the plants, 
any poisonous spray that can be ap- 
plied to the surface of the leaves will 
kill them. Paris green is ‘perhaps the 
best poison so long as the plants are 
young. One pound of the poison t% 
150 gallons of water is recommended. 
Large commercial growers add lime, 
resin, and fish oil to the mixture, as 
it gives a better adhering solu- 
tion. Spraying should begin as soon 
as the young plants are set out and 
be repeated every ten days or two 
weeks until the heads are half-formed 
or even more. The poison will ordi- 
narily disappear from the heads in 
two or three weeks and the cabbage 
could then safely be used as food. 
Where the heads are well formed and 
nearly ready for table use, dust with 
powdered hellebore mixed with flour, 
or sprinkle with a mixture of one 
ounce white hellebore to two gallons 
of water. The poisonous properties 
of hellebore are quickly destroyed by 
exposure to air, and for this reason 
it is recommended when the crop is 
nearly mature. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ INSTITUTE 
CONTESTS. 

The farmers’ institute movement 
will fall very far short of its greatest 
possible good if the boys and girls 
are not interested in at least some 
phases of the work. The Nebraska 
institute folks appreciate this and 
have made remarkable progress dur- 
ing the past four years. Last year 
institute contests for boys and girls 
were held in thirty-three different 
counties in Nebraska and the total 
average attendance was 9,266. In Har- 
lan county 600 boys and girls brought 
exhibits to the institute and in York 
county 775. In a large number of 
other counties the number ranged 
from fifty to 400. This means great 
things for the future of Nebraska agri- 
culture. Boys and girls who become 
interested in a corn contest or a cook- 
ing contest one year will next year 
find that their interest is widened. 
The acquisition of knowledge breeds 
a desire for more knowledge. There is 
no better work to be done by the farm- 
ers’ institutes than creating an inter- 
est among the boys and girls. Noth- 
ing will bring such excellent returns, 
not only in improving the agriculture 
of the state but in its citizenship as 
well. 





CLOVER QUESTION. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have twenty acres of wheat 
stubble land that was sowed to tim- 
othy last fall and red clover this 
spring. At wheat cutting time there 
was a good stand of clover, but now it 
seems to be very scattering, although 
there is plenty of timothy. Would you 
advise sowing alsike clover as soon 
as the wheat shocks are removed? 
Would disking injure the timothy? I 
intend to disk and sow alsike, but 
thought the disking might kill the 
young timothy? I want to use this 
land for pasture next year. One of 
My neighbors says he tried sowing 
alsike last fall in the stubble where 
the clover was thin, and this year he 
had a fine stand. 

_ “Which of the following three ways 
is the best to handle a crop of clover 
With the sole intention of building up 
the soil? I notice one farmer left a 
heavy crop of hay and intends to plow 
this under this fall. Another left fifty 
acres of clover and alsike mixed, that 
Was good and thick. He put hogs and 
cattle and horses on it and pastured 
it all off. Most farmers cut a crop of 
hay and then pasture and plow the 
following spring, while some cut the 
first crop for hay and then make a 
Seed crop. I would like to have your 
advice as to which of these ways you 
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HE LEW DOWN | iii Noor SS eto Cow 


END YOUR WINDMILL TROUBLES 


You don’t have to = - sweltering summer 
depend upon capri- Waterloo CS weather. Your stock 
cious winds to do B fs N can have all the fresh 
your pumping. There water they want and 
is no good reason need at any time 
why you should without the least bit 
sweat over the pump of bother to you if 
handle when the you turn your pump- 
wind dies down in ing over toa 


WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


The windmill has had its day. Farmers are finding 
out that the Waterloo Boy ix dependable—that pump- 
ing with it actually costs Jess than witha vindenil, 
when you figure up the cost of repairs and the time 
you spend in exercise at the pump when the wind 
goes back on you. 

Then there is no possibility of distressing accidents 
with a Waterloo Boy. There is no dangerous tower 
to climb—it does not draw lightning to your barnyard 
—it does not squeak, squeak, squeak ! You know how 
thatinfernal racket gets on your nerves, It is ne won- 
der it makes stock restless and scares timid horses 

A Waterloo Boy will pump water for you as long 
as there is water in your well It insures you a steady 
sup ply Without labor and it costs less than 5 cents a 
day to run it 

With a Waterloo Boy you can also grind feed, saw wood, 










































churn, shell corn, or do any number of other things that you 
cannot do with a windmill 

There are Waterloo Boy Engines is us that have been working 
day after day for seventeen years. We guarantee them for five 
years. 






If you want to see how a Waterloo Boy will work on your 
place, We will send you one on thirty days’ free trial. If it does 
not pump water or do any other job to suit you, we will take it 
back and pay the freight both ways. 

Write today ior our Big Free Catalog and Free Trial Offer 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company 
186 West Third Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 
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consider best, the purpose being to in- wants to do is to get a good stand of to the soil and the breaking up of the 
crease the fertility of the land.” grass, and we believe it will pay. We | subsoil by the roots. Except under 

If we had this field we would not would not sow the alsike or clover | very unusual conditions, therefore, we 
risk putting a disk on for the purpose | on any other. part of the field than would consider it wasteful to plow 
of covering the alsike. A great deal | these spots, for the reason that it under a crop of clover hay or a crop 
of timothy would most certainly be | can not be covered successfully with- | of green clover. The general prac- 
destroyed. We suspect that our cor- | out injuring the timothy. Next spring, tice of taking a crop of clover hay 
respondent would find more clover in | however, he can sow more clover on | and pasturing the aftermath is, we 
this field next spring than will appear | the last snow and the freezing and | think, the best practice to follow un- 
from the present condition, although thawing in the latter part of February | der average conditions. In the case 





it is possible that a good deal of it has | and in March will probably be suffi- | of badly run down soil we would allow 
been killed out since the wheat was | cient to cover it. We would rather | the clover to stand two years, cutting 
harvested. follow this method than run the risk | a hay crop and pasturing in the fall, 


We think if we had this field and | of injuring the stand of timothy by | and if we had the manure to spare we 
wished to get it into pasture we would | disking or sowing with the drill now. | would give it a light dressing of ma- 
sow alsike on the spots where the Unless the land is very much in | nure late in the fall. Then as late 
shocks of wheat stand as soon as pos- need of humus we do not recommend | as possible before the ground freezes 
sible after the wheat is removed and | plowing under either a green crop of | up we would plow it, and thus get the 
cover the seed with a rake. It will | clover or a crop of clover hay. | benefit of the freezing and thawing of 
take some work to go over all of the | Throughout most of the corn belt the | winter in breaking up the sod and 
shock spots with a rake and cover the | fertilizing value of the clover crop | making it easy to work down in a 
alsike, but what our correspondent | lies in the amount of nitrogen it adds | good bed the next year. 
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THE SELECTION OF FARM LAND 
IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: . 

In recent years many people from The Genuine 
the northern and eastern states have napgoo = ancoc isc ang 
located in the south. The greater With long lever reached from the seat. 
number are found in the cities and » Will do better work with % to % less draft than 


any other dise or mouldbeard plow on earth. 
Will plow hard, dry ground where al! others 
fail. A pulverizer as wellasa plow. 24" hard- 





towns but a steadily increasing pro- 








portion of the new comers are buying 
farm land and attempting fruit grow- 
ing, truck raising, or engaging in gen- 
eral farming. In each line may be 
found men recently from some north- 
ern state who are very successful. 
There are others, however, who fail 


flatly, or are disappointed in the re- 
sults of their efforts to till southern 
land. 


One frequent cause of failure is the 
purchase of land without regard to 
the quality of the soil or its adapta- 
tion to the crops to be grown. In 
most sections of the southern states 
east of the Mississippi river there are 
great local variations in the character 
of the arable lands. Two adjoining 
flelds similar in appearance may dif- 
fer to a marked degree in the depth 
and texture of their respective soilS. 
Or if the surfaces are alike one may 
have a subsoil with good moisture- 
holding properties while the other is 
too open or too compact to maintain a 
water supply favorable for growing 
plants. 

In many counties of Alabama and 
Georgia soils derived from limestone 
and those which owe their origin to 
the weathering of shales and sand- 
stones are found side by side, or one 
or both of these may occur in close 
association with residual soils from 
igneous and metamorphic rocks. The 
widely distributed Orangeburg and 
Norfolk soils of the coastal plains re- 
gion range from coarse, leachy sands 
to moderately heavy clays. The most 
common types are sandy or fine sandy 
loams underlaid at some depth by clay 
or. sandy clay. These variations in 
the physical structure of the soil sec- 


tion—as the entire thickness of soil 
and subsoil is termed—often occur 
within short distances. It is the ex- 


ception and not the rule to find areas 
of a few hundred acres where reason- 
ably uniform soil conditions exist. 
More frequently the best land occu- 
pies the crest of a ridge or is con- 
fined to some other topographic feat- 
ure of the locality, while less desirable 
types bound it on all sides. 

In the case of the Norfolk soils 
especially such variations are of con- 
staat occurrence. The Orangeburg, or 
red lands of the coastal plains coun- 
try, are somewhat higher in their gen- 
eral agricultural value than associated 
soils and also more uniform in texture 
and structure. The red lands, how- 
ever, are erratic in their distribution 
and usually oecur in limited areas sur- 
rounded Ly other types. 

These differences in the relative 
depth and structure of the soil and 
subsoil are frequently obscured by the 


comparatively uniform color of the 
surface of the sandy lands in the 
southern states. 

The climatic conditions and the 
character of the native vegetation 


tends to the formation of a grayish 
sandy surface and to tae accumulation 
in the upper part of the subsoil of 


much of the clay which normally 
should be more equally distributed 


throughout the entire soil section. 
This process, which is more apparent 
in its results upon the soils of the 
Lafayeite formation than upon those 
derived from other sources, tends to 
a marked similarity in the immediate 
surface appearance of very sandy soils 
and those which have much better 
physical properties. 

Therefore in judging the agricul- 
tural value of any of these coastal 
plains land it is necessary to consider 


the nature of the subsoil as well as 
the soil. 
The soils of the northern portions 


of Alabama and Georgia, the middle 
and western parts of the Carolinas, 
and the eastern half of Tennessee and 
Kentucky are chiefly residual: that is. 
they are generally derived from the 
underlying rocks. The local varia 
tions with regard to texture and 
structure are not generally so marked 
as in the case of the soils of Lafayette 
origin. In any particular section, how- 
ever, where rocks of various kinds 
eccur there is generally a diversity of 
soils unknown to any section of the 
northern states. There are consideér- 
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Bach Rolling Coulter $4.00. 


The Hancock Patents sustained by the United States Court.e 32%": 


aycd for against the defendants, and for the usual accounting for profits and damages aan by reason of infringements.” 
prin on the plow. Address HAPGOOD PLOW COMPANY, Sox 960, ALTON, ILL. 


12-16 Dise iorvew outy 98 grace. By Mouldbeara Cang Comp. $30.00. Splendid Bugsy one. 00, retells at $60.00. 
€Extre Shere, all soft Sen t 


he Genuine Hancock will have the maine “Hancock” sten 


ened steel blades, giving a wearing surface of over 72 
inches, and can be replaced as cheap as a 16" share. 
have thousands of letters like the following: 


We 


GRINSELL, Ia., Oct. 22—Have plowed 8 inches deep, 26 
inches wide with three small horses. Have plowed both hard 


and soft ground, works excellent. 
mou! board plow ie a back number. 
the finest potato digger I have ever seen. C. 8S. 


Farmers all agree that the 
Your Disc Plow makes 
PADEN 


Kiowa, Kas., July 14—Have been plowing 24 inches wide, 


6 inches deep, with two horses on you disc Gang; 


one horse 


ee. No rain for three —— the mould boards 


idle. 


Everybody amaz 


.- C. GEORGE. 


14-inch Double Shin Stee! Beam, 
Buggies, Harnesa, Steel Ranges, Sewing Machines, etc. 





4 for our special 


Saya:—"A 


co) Blodgett, in his decision at Wichita, Kanreas, May 


“decree will be entered granting the injunctions 
Beware of imitations. 


The only Plow Factory In the United States selling a full line of Implements, Buggies, Harness, etc., direct to the farmer at wholesale prices. 











each of these states 
where the soils are chiefly the 
weathered residue from very old 
igneous or metamorphic rocks, but 
there is no such uniformity in their 
agricultural value as in the upper 
Mississippi valley where loessial and 
glacial soils prevail. 

In the recent soil survey of one of 
the central counties of Alabama soils 
from limestone, sandstone and from 
the Lafayette formation were found, 
besides intermediate types and alluvial 
lands. The difference between the 
best and poorest types is too obvious 
to any observer to need any particular 
mention. There are certain types, 
however, which have considerable re- 
semblance, but differ in some import- 
ant physical or chemical features. 

A brief reference to three types 
which we have in mind will illustrate 
this point. Each is a fine sandy loam 
with a red clay subsoil. This. general 
description fits them all. One type is 
derived in part from limestone and is 
sufficiently calcareous to be fairly well 


able areas in 


adapted io lime loving plants 
Another, derived from the Lafayette 
material, is deficient in lime but its 


excellent physical structure renders it 
well adapted to general farming. The 


third type, similar in appearance to 
the second, has a subsoil which is 
principally the weathered part of a 
heavy clay stratum. The compara- 


lively thin veneer of sand surface ma- 
terial is hardly deep enough to mask 
the undesirable properties of the 
tenacious clay. As a rule this type is 
difficult to manage, as are most clayey 
soils, unless exceptionally well sup- 
plied with humus. 

Certain phases of these types are so 
much alike in color and general ap- 
pearance that a land buyer if unac- 
quainted with the country would over- 
look the difference in the physical 
make-up of the types. Some experi- 
ence in farming them, however, would 
soon show that all red lands are not 
alike in other respects. 

On some kinds of soil it is much 
easier to maintain the humus conten‘ 
than on others. This is an important 
consideration where the organic mat- 
ter content of nearly all soils is low, 
and where the heavy rainfall and high 
average temperature constantly tend 
to its rapid exhaustion. 

In most instances the prospective 
purchaser of farm land in any section 
of the south, if he is from the gla- 
ciated portion of the United States, 
under values these soil differences, or 
he may not suspect that they exist. 
The southern farmer’ understands 
these natural conditions much better 
and appreciates their significance. As 
a rule he is not very clear in his con- 
ception of the relation between the 
physical properties of a soil and its 
crop-producing power, nor is he con- 
cise in his distinction between good 
and poor land. In his use of the lat- 


ter term he may have in mind a soil 
too light or too heavy, or of such 
mineralogical composition that it is 


almost useless for farming, or he may 
refer to land structurally good but now 


out of condition through careless 
handling. 
There is, in the south especially, 


need of a better knowledge of 
the principles of soil physics as ap- 
plied to farming. The water-holding 
and the “water-moving” power of a 
soil are of greatest practical import- 
ance in determining the depth of plow- 
ing and when and how to cultivate. 


great 





In short, soil management should de- 
pend upon the particular soil to be 
managed. In most cases, as is well 
known, it is largely a matter of cus- 
tom or convenience. The question of 
commercial fertilizers absorbs ¢:o 
much attention that the physical side 
of the soil problem is almost for- 
gotten. 

The states of North Carolina and 
Alabama are each co-operating with 
the Bureau of Soils of the national 
Department of Agriculture in a com- 
plete survey of the lands within their 
respective limits. The work has not 
been completed in either state, but 
many counties in each have been fin- 
ished and the reports. published. 
Copies of these documents may be ob- 
tained upon application to the secre- 
tary of agriculture. There are also 
various state publications and experi- 
ment station reports which the in- 
tending pearchaser of farm land may 
consult with profit. 

The growing cities and towns of the 
south are fine markets for hay, grain, 
meats, dairy and poultry products. 
Much of this stuff now comes from 
the northern and western states, but it 
can be produced here, in many in- 
stances, cheaper than on the high 
priced land of the north. No better 
opportunities can be found anywhere 
than are here open to the industrious 
and enterprising farmer. But judg- 
ment is necessary in the selection of 
land, and a higher degree of skill is 
required in its management than on 
the fertile prairies of the north and 
west. W. E. THORP. 

Bureau of Soils, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





CORN BELT MEAT PRODUCERS AT 
THE FAIR. 


The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associ- 
ation will as usual have a headquarters 
tent at the Iowa State Fair It will be 
located east of the south entrance to the 
live stock pavilion and President Sykes 
may be found there throughout the week. 
Members of the association and stockmen 
generally are invited to call at the head- 
quarters. 
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efore you buy a rod of 
ence. ‘Take my word for 
it, it will pay you to give 
me the chance. It’s a 
book about 


EMPIRE 


All-No.-9 Big Wire Fence 


I've had my say about fence in this 
book and I want you to read it. Most 
profitable fence in the world to buy, 
as I'll show you. 

THERE'S A NEW THING ABOUT IT 

It's now sold delivered to fence-buyers every- 
= ew in certain sections, but every- 
where tn the U.6. Plainly priced in the book 
(factory A ries )and the factory pays the freight 
to your railroad station. 

Send me a card or letter for book right away. 
I'm going to send out 45.000 of these books to 
farmers this fall. but lll get them out —— 
Address FARMER JONES, Fence Man for 


BOND STEEL POST CO. 


21 £. Maumee St. Adrian, Mich. 


GETTHIS HARROWING 
ATTACHMENT FREE 


Weare going to give one of these HarrowingAttach- 
ments absolutely free to one farmer in each neigh- 
borhood. Write us AT ONCE for the 
This is a straight busi- 
ness propesition. Wesellall our im- L 
plements direct to the farmers. We,& 
depend on them making muvre sales 
on their merits. Just now we are 
—— a specialty of these Har- 
Attachments, and we want 
to ‘sell thousands of them this 























ers what it will do 

Do you want one now with- 
outa cent of cost to yout 
If 80, write us 
to-da, 


Frait and Orna- 
mental, Shrubs, 
Roses, Bulbs & 


Trade Mark—Red Tag PLANTS 
















es. 13 Greenhouses. —o” 1852. 
Man and horse cuts and shocks 
ster at work 
'W PROCESS MFG. CO., 


P NIX NUASERY C0. wm... . a a. 
equal with a corn oo ‘r. Soldin 
Salina, Kansas. 


CORN MARVESTER cuts and throws 
every state. Price §15. Testimonials 
Gents—I bought a corn harvester season 1907 


omy ter Descriptive Priced Catalog FREE 
in piles on hary a ror windrows. 
and catalogue free, showing hary: : 
NE 


eut corn and maize. The harvester dows good 
clean work. All who saw the harvester work 
were pleased with its work. I have sold my 
harvester. Will want another this fa1!. 

S.A. FRY, Mineral, Oklahoma 





THE SUCCESS SEED 
CORN RACK 


is the only device for the perfect keeping of seed 





corn. Costs a trifle and makes you 65 to $10 on every 

acre of corn. Send for circular. 

HOUG BROS., Thompson, lowa 

CATTLE SALESMEN HOG SALESM a 
CHAS. 8. HORN wM,. . CHRISHOLM 
ELLMER J. CHAMBERLIN oO. M. 1IRBERD 
JOHN A. HOLLAND SHEEP SAL ESMAN 

FRED BR. JOHNSON 


OFFICE 
A. C. TyLes, Representing 0. J. Shannon Estate 
Tuos. F. SPOONER, Manager 


Telephone Yards 11 


SHANNON BROS. &CO. 
Live Stock Commission Merchants 


Room 11, Exchange Building, Main Floor 
Union Steck Yards 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CATTLE FEEDING IN FLORIDA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Good feeds for the fattening of cat- 
tle for beef are produced in Florida 
cheaply and in large variety. Besides 
corn, cottonseed meal, cottonseed 
hulls, cowpeas, and sorghum, we have 
crab-grass, beggarweed, and last, but 
by no means least, velvet beans. 
There is no need for Florida farmers 
to import feeds. We can raise them 
more cheaply at home. But cattle 
feeding is at present in its infancy in 
Florida. In time, no doubt, we shall 
raise all the beef we eat, and not im- 
port any. Then the fertility of our 
farms will be increased; our cotton- 
seed meal will not be shipped away; 
and our fields will be enriched by the 
growth of more legumes, such as vel- 
vet beans and beggarweed, for which 
our soil and climate are so well suite:l. 

Two things, however, are necessary 
before Florida can supply its own de- 
mand for beef. First, the growers of 
cotton and corn must learn the lesson 
taught by experience in every part 
of the world, that a rotation of crops 
must be grown to keep the soil from 
exhaustion, and that one crop of the 
rotation must be a legume, such a: 
velvet beans, beggarweed, or cow- 
peas. Second, the native Florida cat- 
tle are quite unsuited for beef produc- 
tion, having more of the build of dairy 
cattle. But the grade steers got from 
the native cows by bulls of one of 
the beef breds (such as Short-horns 
or Herefords) and also the progeny 
of the grade heifers, can be fed for 
beef with paying results. 

A feeding experiment was under 
taken last year at the experiment sta- 
tion with the definite object of ascer- 
taining by a series of careful weigh- 
ings of the feeds given and the gains 
in meat: (1) What combination of 
Florida-grown feeds would give the 
best results with grade steers; (2: 
what would be the least cost of a 
pound of gain; (3) how long a feed- 
ing period was required to fatten 
grade steers in Florida; and (4) what 
average daily gain might be expected 
by Florida farmers. The feeding ex- 
periment was tried upon four lots of 
four grade steers each. These cattle 
were from native Florida cows, sired 
by a well bred Short-horn bull. From 
their sire they would inherit more or 
less of the qualities of the beef breed, 
and so make gains in weight in the 
valuable cuts—the loin, the quarter, 
and the rib. 

The first four steers were fed, in 
eighty-four days, 3,314 pounds of corn 
1,179 pounds of cottonseed meal, ani 
4,370 pounds of crab-grass hay. The 
feed cost $78.78. The total gain in 
weight was 868 pounds; so that the 
cost of gain was a little over nine 
cents. 

The second four steers were fed, in 
eighty-four days, 1,880 pounds of corn, 
1.576% pounds of cottonseed meal. 
6,288 pounds of sorghum silage (which 
was about three-quarters water), an. 
4.408 pounds of cottonseed hulls. 
These feeds cost $94.96. The total 
gain in weight was 891 pounds, ani 
the cost of a pound of gain was over 
ten and a half cents. 

The third four steers were fed, in 
eighty-four days, 2,528 pounds of corn 
3,144 pounds of cottonseed hulls, and 
3,760 pounds of velvet beans in the 
pod. The feed cost $74.17; and since 
the total increase in weight was 982 
pounds, the cost of a pound of gain 
was only a little over seven and a 
half cents. This was the best result 
of the four lots. 

The four steers of the fourth lot 
fed, in eighty-four days, 1,963 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and 6,174 
pounds of cottonseed hulls. It was 
not possible to combine these two 
feeds so as to give a balanced ration. 
There was, therefore, an excess of pro- 


tein. The results show that a ration 
of cottonseed meal and cottonseed 
hulls only is a wasteful one. The 


feeds cost $74.51; but the total gain in 
weight was only 621 pounds, so that 
€ach pound of gain cost twelve cents 

The information that we have se 
cured by this carefully conducted ex 
periment is: (1) The best results 
were obtained from a ration of §S 
pounds of corn, 10 pounds of cotton 
Seed hulls, and 12 pounds of velvet 
beans in the pod per diem for ever’ 
thousand pounds live weight: the 
nutritive ratio being 1:6.5; (2) the 
cost of producing each pound of gain 
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was seven and a half cents for this 
ration; (3) the grade steers were fat- 
tened in twelve weeks; (4) the aver- 
age daily gain per head was neariy 
three pounds. 
JOHN M. SCOTT. 
Florida Experiment Station. 





CRIB AND GRANARY. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A Kansas reader asked for a crib to 
hold 1,800 bushels of corn and a 
granary to hold 600 bushels of grain, 
with driveway between cribs and the 
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Because most durable. 
the coming material for all bridges, because when once built it’s there to stay. 
i No danger of accidents through broken boards 


pairing where concrete is used. 


The BestBridgesAre Reinforced Concrete 


Steel rusts, wood rots, but concrete becomes stronger with age 


It's 
No constant re- 

















Reinforced Concrete Brid, 
Built 


crete bridges. 
bridges on the grounds. 





y us. 


In above bridge bids for steel were the same 
crete is better material in every way, aud would be much cheaper at even 50 per cent more moneys 
when durability and climination of repairs are considered. 

N’T LET YOUR SUPERVISORS put in steel bridges. 
our reinforced concrete bridges can be put in at almost the same Cost. 


At the lowa State Fair Will Be Found Two 
of Our Bridges In Use 


We will also have headquarters on the grounds, and want you to be sure to look us up. 
are interested in bridges we want to talk with you about concrete and our system of building con 
We'll have interesting illustrated literature to distribute. 
We will be giad to show them to you personally if you like. 


mear Earlville. Delaware County, Lowa. 
Cost $2,500. 


Concrete Bridges Cost But Little More 
Than Steel Bridges 


IN Souvenir Bridge Postal Card. Just the thing you'll want to let the folks at home know you or 
having a good time. If forany reason you don't attend the Iowa State Fair : 

K FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, giving hundreds of pictures of concrete bridges 
Door It’s full of interesting information on the subjeet. Attractive postal cards showing bridges w 

Px th have built are also yours for the asking, if you mention this advertisement. Address 

# > 

i N. M. STARK CONCRETE BRIDGE CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 

’ * 

Specialists in Concrete Bridge Work 
¥ fe ¢ fe mis 


There's no comparison between the two. Con 


Call their attention to the fact that 


If you 


Don't fail to Bee or: 
Ask for or 











es 
DOUBLE CORN CRIB WITH DRIVEWAY 
AND GRANARY, 





latter to be rat-proof. Here is a good 
plan of the combined crib and bin: 
To make a rat-proof foundation, set 
the crib on six-inch drain tile. Use 
two-foot tile every four feet, putting 
tile six inches in ground, set level at 
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ROT PROOF CORN CRIB FOUNDATION 


top, and fill with cement mortar. That 
will leave eighteen inches above 
ground. Set sill on top of the tile and 


floor joice on top of sill. Start ship- 
lap at floor line. 
C. H. WEGNER. 


Nebraska. 





COACH VERSUS DRAFT HORSES. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Why is the draft horse more profit- 
able for the farmer than the coach 
horse weighing from 1,200 to 1,500 
pounds which sells on the market for 
$100 to $200 more than the draft 
horse? Would you advise a farmer to 
buy coach mares instead of drafters 
for breeding purposes? The flowa 
farmer is not giving enough attention 
to the coach horse. 

“Is dairying the most profitable line 
of farming for the eighty-acre farmer? 
Why can not he make as much clear 
money by handling good young cattle 


9 


for beef production? 

We are not prepared to say that 
some farmers can not make more 
money raising coach horses than draft 
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Willits’ Automatic 
DIPPING MACHINE 


Saves time and money. Can be us 
on any tank. Is especially adapted vr 
hogs and sheep. See our exhibit at 
State Fair, Des Moines, 

Next Week 


or write us for prices and full description. 





JAMES A. WILLITTS, Joy, lilinots 





horses, but speaking generally, the lat- 
ter will prove much more profitable 
for the average farmer, and for several] 
reasons. First, to bring high prices 
coachers must be just about right in 
every way, and especially in confor- 
mation, style, and action; lacking any 
of these, the coacher becomes just 
common horse and sells for a corre- 
sponding less price. 

Second—To produce high class 
coachers one must have the right sort 
of mares, and are not plentiful 
on the average farm and are not read- 
ily picked up at reasonable prices. 

Third—Coach stallions that breed 
true are not available in every com- 
munity nor even in every county. 
Good draft horses stand within easy 
distance of almost every farmer in 
the corn belt, but good coach stallions 


these 


are scarce, 
Fourth—PBlemishes and off colors 
detract much more from the value of 


coach horses than from drafters. 

Fifth—The full value of coachers 
can be obtained only when they can 
be sold in matched teams, while a good 
single drafter will sell almost as well 
as when one of a team. 

Sixth—To sell coachers to the best 
advantage they must be not only 
matched in size, color, and general ap- 
pearance, but they must match as a 
team in action, which means that con- 
siderable time must be spent in train- 
ing them. Not every farmer has the 
time and experience necessary to do 
this. 

Seventh—The automobile has _ al- 
ready displaced many coachers and 
will eventually displace many more. 
In all probability a strictly good coach 
team will always fetch a good price. 
but the market is not nearly as wide 


| 








as some years since. The drafter, on 
the other hand, seems to be in as 
strong demand as ever. 

In the foregoing we have not given 
all the reasons why we think the aver- 
age farmer will find it more profitab!e 
to breed draft horses, but we have 
given the principal ones. 

The avernge farmer on an eighty- 
acre farm in the corn belt will find 
it more profitable to dairy than to 
handle cattle for beef. An experience | 
feeder with abundance of capital, sii 
uated where he can buy feed at a 
reasonable price, can make money 
feeding. But the average e ghty-acre 
farmer will make more clear money 
milking cows and selling milk, cream, 
or butter. , 





Abortion in Live Stock 
Booklet just publilshed, giving fn clear and concise 
formn @!! the essential facts that are known albwoit 
both Acctdental and Contagious Abortion. Rellanie 
treatments explained and farm remedies describes. 
A booklet every stock owner should read. Price, 15 
cents, poatpsid. Send orders to 
WALLACKES’ FARKNER, Des Moines, Ia. 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED. 


PPL PLL LPL eee LLDPE OP 


Dairy Tenant Wanted 


Want « good datry tenant for my farm of 19 acres, 
adjoining town and creamery. Good house and barn. 
Wil g've the right man a good partnership le «« 
LOCK BOX 122, Dexter, lowa 


If you are a hustler, and want to 
Wa nted! make fiom fifteen to fifty dollars 
a day during Fair week, write me for terms, and send 
fifty cents for sample of the best selling article ever 
manafactured. Every farmer uses them and buys 
from one to a dozen. J. Holloway Co., 
Boreman, Mont. 


Wanted! 








Six men equipped 
to bandie half sec- 
tlons of land. For 
full taformation 
address “‘f." care 

allaces’ Farmer. 
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PROOF 


WINTER WHEAT 


LESS SEED 


BIGGER CROPS 


25% less seed, more bushels to the acre, and a 
sure crop because the seed is deep in the ground 
where it won't frost kill 


Every seed is planted deep enough to be safe from frost— 
every inch of ground is used, none stands idle because 


seed was not properly planted. 
Besides being bigger, from less seed used, 


in Summer. 


For Wheat in Fall, Oats 


— crop will be higher in quality—seed planted uni- 
rmly at even depths grows in. stronger stalks, and 


reaches ripeness at same time. 


Van Brunt Single Disc Drills 


are the most durable because of chilled 
disc bearings, long dust-proof hubs; 
truss rods and bridge construction pre- 
venting racking and sagging. The 
lightest of all seeding machines, easiest 
running. Discs need oil only once a 
season. Will not clog in cornstalks, 
mud or trash. Adjustable force feed 
is mechanically perfect—tight enough 
for alfalfa. 


FREE BOOKLET. Get the facts and 
proofs about this money-saver and 
money-maker. The saving it makes 
of seed, the increase of quantity and 
quality of crops makes it well worth 
your time to get this free book, Write 
for it today. 


VAN BRUNT MANUFACTURING CO. 


120 Van Brunt St. 





HORICON, WIS. 








The 31 
Year Old 





Why 
ferme.” 
from breakage—long lived. 


SUCCESS SPREADE 


Free From Cog Gears—Direct Chain Drive—Light Draft—Choice of Every- 
body Who Really Knows Manure Spreaders. 
experiment! The Success is in use at nearly all Agricultural Colleges and U. 8. Ex 


It makes you sure of right work and right working. 
A generation of experience in it—it has been the leader from the 


Distinguished features made exclusive through patents. 
Equipped With Either Steel 
or Wooden Wheels 


These Roller Bearings are as 
Good As a Horse 


Roller 


Bearing 










rimental 
irect—free 
frst. 





Parts simple—everything 












aad GAS,GASOLINE on KEROSENE —=</ 


known by a See standard of construction. 25 years of service has 


ceciannan ated their worth, 


Does work at lowest cost and is always 


ready to saw, grind, pump, shell! or do any farm or shop work, 


FIVE YEAR BOND GUARANTEE 


We build all sises in stationary or portable type. 
Inducements to introduce in new localities. 


or water tank cooling. 
rite stating size ‘ay d. 


WITTE 
S20 West Fifth Street, 


tRON WORKS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hopper jacket 















on skids, 
are a very satisfactory power for running cream separators, 
pumping water, etc. 
engines made. 
power, equally satisfactory and cheap 
ernor principle of these engines gives them the most equal power 
of any engines on the market, and the one-piece cylinder and 
bead {insures against leakage and packing troubles. 
Write for fllustrated circular 


SHERMAN & SMITH GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 


A Portable Gasoline Engine 


or on trucks. Our 1% to 2 horse-power engines 
The simplest and most satisfactory little 
Other sizes up to 10 horse- 


Anyone can run them. 
The new patented gov- 


STANLEY, IOWA 








When writing advertisers, please state the ad. appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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ALFALFA EXPERIENCE : 
IOWA GROWERS REPORT METHODS 


eT iii tt TS 


first alfalfa in 1902. 
small way, using an 
This acre was 


I sowed my 
This was in a 
acre as an experiment. 
divided into determine the 
best way to grow it, such as manuring 
heavily, bacteria furnished by 
the government, also soil from alfalfa 
field. This plot is still standing where 
I sowed the soil. -I got an excellent 
stand, but the other plots were never 
so good, and these plots have been 
taken somewhat by. blue. grags-and:re‘l 
clover; but;the plots soWed with soil 
are still good and no signs of the other 
grass taking same. 

But I have been growing alfalfa on 
a large scale on another field with ex- 
cellent results. There are six acres in 
this plot. It was sown in the fall of 
1907, the 15th of August. This came 
up, and the stand was good. Last year 
we cut three good crops, yielding three 
tons per acre by weight, and this year 
I have never seen anything that will 


plots, to 


using 


beat it and I look for good results 
this year from it. This field was also 
sown with soil from an alfalfa field, 


as well as being heavily manured. I 
went over this field this spring with 
my disk drill and cut same up good. 
I consider this was a good thing to do, 
as it loosens up the top soil and pre- 
vents it from getting crusted. The 
first plot spoken of was sown with a 
nurse crop, but I would prefer fail 
sowing following a crop of grain suecn 
as barley or early oats.. This way you 
get a crop and your alfalfa will get 
a good start in the fall, but care 
should be used to get an excellent seed 
bed so it will grow rapidly. I have in 
this field two low places—one is tiled 
-and they get quite wet; but I can’t 
see any difference now in the crop. 
The field of alfalfa is upland. I have 
never used my alfalfa for pasture to 
any great extent, so my experience 
that way is small; but I would think 
alfalfa would be good for any kind of 
stock. I used the cured hay for feed- 
ing cattle and brood sows. They al! 
do well on it and I am sure it will be 
one way to cheapen the production of 
beef, as when fed with corn it makes 
an excellent feed, and for brood sows 
it is good. 

| have never 
weeds, and I don't 


been bothered with 
think anyone will 


be if they sow in the fall and get a 
good stand, as the alfalfa is a very 
strong, rapid growing plant and will 
keep the weeds down. I use about 
fifteen pounds of seed per acre, which 
I find will make a good stand if the 
seed bed is properly made. ‘The seed 
bed should be as fine as for a garden, 
as the plants grow quite slow when 
they first come up; but when once 


they get started the plants can not be 
killed out. I would not advise grow- 
ing alfalfa on a large scale until one 


learns how to handle _ it properly. 
When once this has been learned, 
grow as much as can be _ property 


handled. I intend to increase my 
acreage this coming fall. I have never 
used alfaifa for hog pasture, but I be- 
lieve it will be good for them. 

FRED McCULLOCH. 


Poweshiek county, Iowa. 
About eight or nine years ago I 
sowed two small patches of alfalfa, 


each with a nurse crop of oats which 
was cut early for hay. I got a good 
stand in both fields, but enclosed one 
for pasture, which only lasted about 
two years. The other did fine for 
three or four years. It was the best 
crop on the farm. I cut it three times 
per year.. Stock leave everything else 
to eat it; but one winter I let the 
sheep pasture it too close and they 
killed it out. It has to be on rich, 
well drained land. It will not do on 
wet land. Both fields were on up- 
land. It yielded about one and one- 
half tons to the acre each cutting, 
three cuttings per year. Weeds did 
not bother. A small patch of blue 
grass started in about the third year 
and killed some of the alfalfa out. I 
find a coating of barn yard manure 
beneficial if applied each fall. 
J. F. BRETT. 


Dickinson county, Iowa. 


I have handled alfalfa only in a 
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Two acres is all I have 
had crop from yet. I sowed these two 
acres in the spring of 1905, without 
a nurse crop. I would not do this 
again, as I had to clip it so often to 
keep the weeds down. It would be 
better to sow oats with it as a nurse 
crop and cut it for hay. 

The land is good, quite level, up- 
land. I have always cut it three times 
a year. I aim to cut it soon after it 
starts to blossom or when the buds 
start at the crown of the plant for the 
next growth. I believe I have had 
not’ less than‘ four tons per acre each 
year, but I have never weighed it. 

The blue grass is working in from 
the roadside and 1 believe it will 
spread so that I will have to plow it 
up in a few years unless I can hold 
it in check some way. I am going to 
try disking it after. cutting. There is 
some common plantain and other 
weeds in it, but they make but little 
trouble. 

I have 
kind of stock. 


small way. 


never pasured it with any 
I give my hogs a daily 
feed of alfalfa hay during the winter 
and think it is very good for them, 
especially the brood sows. 

I sowed three acres of alfalfa late 
in August. It started nicely, but a 
heavy rain soon after it came up cov- 
ered so many of the young plants with 
mud that the stand was spoiled. Il 
plowed the same three acres up in the 
fall of 1907 and gave it a light coating 
of manure with a spreader during the 
winter,’ and sowed it to alfalfa with 
oats for a nurse crop last spring. The 
oats crop was very light last year, and 
I allowed them to ripen; but have a 


fair stand of alfalfa. I was in my 
alfalfa this morning (May 26th) with 


boots on. It is as high as the 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Iowa. 


rubber 
boot tops. 
Woodbury county, 


In 1904 I seeded two acres of alfalfa 
the 27th day of April without a nurse 
crop. I clipped the alfalfa with a 
mowing machine set a little high the 
first year four different times, so a 
to keep down the weeds. The second 
and third and fourth clippings I fed 
out to my hogs. They relished it. 

The second year I mowed three 
crops, averaging about two tons to the 
acre. The third year I pastured the 
lot with hogs. The alfalfa stood th> 
pasturing well, and also the winter, 
and came out all O. K. the next spring 


But the fourth year I pastured again, 
and a little too hard, with hogs. They 
rooted up considerable of the alfalfa, 


winter killed it out. 
was on soil that was a 
eall black, sandy 


so the next 

Now this 
little sandy—what we 
soil—over a ridge on high ground. 
One corner of this lot ran on leve! 
land, level enough to allow water to 
stand in the spring of the year before 
the frost had gone out, and this pari 
of the alfalfa killed out the second 


year. 
This is all the experience I have had 
in growing alfalfa. gut I believe we 


can grow alfalfa successfully here any 
where on high or rolling land where 
water does not stand in the spring of 
the year. Much of our land is quite 
level. On this land we grow alsike 
successfully. It appears to stand the 
winter well. 
F. P. 
Chickasaw county, lowa 


WHITE. 


Answering your inquiry regardinz 
the growing of alfalfa in this section 
I beg to advise that about five years 
ago we sowed a sixty-acre patch about 
the first of May without a nurse crop, 
and succeeded in getting a very fair 
stand, that is, evenly distributed over 
the ground, with about sixteen pounds 


per acre. I would, however, in seed 
ing over again, put on about twenty 
pounds per acre, this being in my 


opinion the only mistake we made. 
The ground was gently rolling, all of 
the alfalfa seed seeming to catch and 
grow vigorously. The second year w: 
succeeded in getting about two tons 
per acre, and every year thereafter 
we have taken off from two and one- 
half to four tons per acre, cutting it 
three times each year. 

During the past two years blue grass 
seems to have worked its way in ma- 
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terially, but I do not think from the 
thinning of the alfalfa by death, mere- 
ly from the fact that we did not get 
it quite thic.. enough on the ground to 
start with. Our soil is very rich and 
the alfalfa seems to take to it very 
readily. It is, in my opinion, a verv 
paying crop. Hogs do remarkably 
well upon it and are fed continuously 
during the winter months, which acts 
as a material feed for them. 
A. E. COOK. 
Sac county, Iowa. 





I sowed my first alfalfa on the 17th 
of August, 1908, following a crop 01 
early oats. I sowed a bushel of’seed 


on about three and, one-half acres, 
though I consider a bushel to three 
acres about right. The land is high 
and dry. The alfalfa did not get much 
growth last fall and I was afraid it 
would freeze out, being on a north 
slope where the wind blew the snow 


all off of it all winter; but I can not 
see that the freezing hurt it at all. At 
present it is looking fine. I shall en- 
deavor to keep an account of the yield 
and report it to you later. I am leay- 
ing a piece of ground by the side of 
this plot this year which I will manure 
thoroughly and cultivate to kill weeds, 
seeding to alfalfa earlier this year 
than last. 

At present I see no reason why we 
can not raise alfalfa in this locality. 
ASA J. FORD. 

Iowa. 


Clay county, 





I am glad to comply with your re- 
quest for my experience in alfalfa 
growing, as my failures may help 
someone else to avoid the same error. 
I sowed alfalfa first in May, 1905, with 
out a nurse crop. The foxtail grass 
practically crowded out the alfalfa an: 


I plowed the field and put it in corn 
in 1906. In 1907 I sowed the same 
field in spring wheat, and after har- 


vest manured and plowed the ground 
and sowed alfalfa, fifteen pounds to 
the acre, on August 8th, obtaining a 
fine stand. We cut our first hay on 
June 15, 1908, and got one ton per 
acre by weight from the field. July 
27th we cut the same amount and 
September 3d it was ready for the 
third cutting, but we converted it into 
a hog pasture through September anid 
October. However, we should have 
cut the third crop for hay, as the hogs 
refused to eat the matured plants and 
confined their grazing to the new 
growth. Had we cut the third crop 
I am sure we could have made four 
crops of hay, for the frost did not 
stop growth until after November 1st. 
This field went through last (its sec- 


ond) winter in perfect condition, but 
I think I see signs of the encroach- 
ment of blue grass. However, as we 


gave this field a thin dressing of ma 
nure in July and used it for hog pa;- 
ture later, that would not be surpris 
ing. 

August 13, 1908, we sowed a field 
of twelve acres, which had previously 
raised a crop of Early Champion oats 
and had been manured at the rate oi 
ten loads to the acre. This ground 
was very cloddy, but got a good stani 
from fifteen pounds of seed _ per 
acre, sowing both ways. The plants 
made splendid growth except on a 
seepy side hill, and November 1st sev- 
eral plants were removed from this 
patch measuring complete over thirty- 
six inches (root and top). This field, 
however, suffered from late spring 
freezes where the ground was at all 
wet and poorly drained. However, I 
think we have nine or ten acres of 
good alfalfa out of the twelve sown. 

I forgot to say that in 1906 I sowed 
two acres of alfalfa which was com- 
pletely destroyed by potato bugs when 


the plants were one and one-hali 
inches high. Not a plant survived. 
R. H. GREGORY. 


Adams county, Iowa. 


The following is the more important 
data which we have at hand concern- 
ing our growing of alfalfa: 

April 29, 1907, we sowed fifteen 
pounds of northern grown seed per 
acre on the Des Moines river bottom 
the ground having been well manured 
and disked thoroughly. The first crop 
ping was made June 21st, which was 


largely foxtail; good feed, however, 
for cattle. July 22d and September 


5th were the dates of subsequent clip 
pings that season. One-half of the 
field was made a pig pasture October 
22d and continued so until early wit- 
ter. At the time of the first mowing 
the following year it was not evident 
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to a stranger which lot had been pas- 
tured, although it was pastured close- 
ly, nothing but alfalfa stems remain- 
ing. 

For the season of 1908 the cropping 
dates were June 2d, July 5th, August 
7th, and September 10th, with no fall 
pasturing. Our estimate was five tons 
per acre for the four cuttings, and 
on May 10, 1909, the alfalfa measured 
fourteen inches in height, although 
this has been a cold and late spring in 
southeastern Iowa. The first crop 
grows very rank and makes coarse 
feed as compared with later crops. 

At seed time in 1908 we added to 
our alfalfa by sowing on well pre- 
pared oat stubble, but with less care 
as to fertilizer. While we did not get 
so good a setting as we did the previ- 
ous year, it is quite satisfactory ex- 
cept where killed by a railway fire in 
the autumn. We plant in the spring 
without nurse crop, but keeping the 
ground as free from weeds the previ- 
ous year as possible. White clover 
has attempted to enter the field, but 
does not seem to be a successful rival. 


Our plot on the well drained clay 
upland two years ago gave fair 
promise, but under the most careful 


attention of the chickens and turkeys 
and pigs and calves this alfalfa gave 
up the ghost. Our 190% upland sow- 
ing, however, will have a better chance 
to show what we may expect from 
alfalfa on our upland soil. 
A. C. MINEAR. 
Van Buren county, Iowa. 


In regard to growing alfalfa: The 
first I put out was five years ago. l 
sowed it very early in the spring. It 
came up in good shape. It was sowed 
without a nurse crop, so I had to con- 
tinually be mowing weeds all summer 
But there is blue grass pasture on 
three sides of it and this is taking it 
pretty fast. The alfalfa is still ali 
right in the center of the piece and on 


the side where there is none of the 
blue grass. This shows we _ should 
select our field where it would not 


come in contact with blue grass. 

Another field I sowed consisted of 
five acres. I prepared the ground in 
the fall of 1907. In the spring of 1908 
as soon as the weeds began to show 
I began to go over the ground with a 
disk and harrow about every ten or 
fifteen days. I kept this up until the 
middle of June. Thinking that all of 
the weeds were killed at that time, | 
sowed the seed. It came up aicely, 
but having it on quite rich ground, 
the weeds began to grow and I had 
to keep on mowing. Besides that, I 
lost one year’s crop. Now this is the 
way it has been advocated to sow 
alfalfa seed in this country, and I have 
been following it up. But I will give 
you a way which I mean to follow 
after this in sowing alfalfa where we 
will not lose a crop and I am almost 
certain of a good stand. 

Forty-one years ago when I left 
Germany they were raising alfalfa, and 
were very successful. The way they 


sow it is after they take off a sugar 
beet or potato crop they plow the 
ground quite deep and harrow o07 


plank it. In the spring they plow it 
quite shallow and sow the seed with 
oats at the regular time. A man can 
use his own judgment as to whether 
the oats would grow too rank, so if 
there is danger that the young alfalfa 


be smothered he should cut the oats 
for hay; but leave a high stubble to 
protect the alfalfa from the burning 


sun. Otherwise he would cut the oats 
when it is ripe and get the shocks off 
as soon as possible. I don’t remem 
ber that I ever saw a crop fail. They 
raise four crops a year in the ordinary 
season. The stock is all stable fed 
in the summer and they generally put 
out acreage according to the number 
of their cows. When the last crop has 
been taken off in the fall they scatter 
long barn manure over the field. The 
straw should be raked off in the spring 
just about the time the alfalfa begin. 
to grow through it. This, of course, is 
to protect the plants through the win- 
ter, and is also a good fertilizer. 
Where they couldn’t spare the manure 
they used bone meal, scattering it 
right after a rain. In this way alfalfa 
will grow between three and four feet 
high and, as stated before, four crops 
in an ordinary season. We can do the 
same in this country, or better, as we 
are prepared with the necessary ma- 
chinery such as manure spreaders and 


rakes. When I left there this had to 
all be done by hand. 
H. C. BRANDES. 


Pottawattamie county, Iowa, 
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Let This Paint Save Your Home 


Pure White Lead paint insures your building against decay. 
It forms a tough, elastic film which never cracks, scales or checks. 
Only years of wear can remove it. It can be made any desired color 
at time of painting. The Best pure white lead paint to use is 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead With the Spread” 


Its superior whiteness proves its perfection. All impurities and discolorations are 
removed. This whiteness also indicates fineness of grain, which means beauty 
and smoothness of finish, great spreading qualities and extreme durability. White- 
ness alone assures strong, true, brilliant and durable colors—this is important. 

By the pound Carter costs a trifle more than ordinary leads — measured by 
square yards of surface covered, by years of wear, 

Carter is the cheapest paint you can buy. 

All reliable dealers sell it. Good painters use it. 

Before deciding on ANY paint, be sure to write for our valuable 
Free Book, which tells how to test any paint for purity — how to 
choose a harmonious color scheme and gives many other helpful 
suggestions. We'll send with the bookaset of colored plates show- 
ing how real buildings look when painted with Carter — just what 
you have long wanted. 

CARTER WHITE LEAD COMPANY 
12091 S. Peoria Street, Chicago F i Ch 
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SEE = INDIANA SILO 
At the STATE FAIRS 


“The Biggest Money Maker Ever Placed on a Farm” 
Satisfy yourself that all we say about it is true. M@”See our exhibit at 
the following State Fairs: 

Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 27th to Sept. 3d 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Sept. 6th to 10th 
Hamline, Minnesota, Sept. 6th to Lith 
Topeka, Kansas, Sept. 13th to 18th 
Huron, South Dakota, Sept. 13th to 18th 
Jefferson City, Missouri, Sept. 2d to Sth 
az When you go to the above fairs look up the Indiana8Silo and shake hands with 

MR. H. C. HARGROVE, of Des Moines, lowa, our General Western Sales Agent. 

He will explain to you how the Indiana Silo makes 60 mach money and saves 

80 much money for farmers. 


Our exhibit at Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Illinois and Wisconsin State Fairs will be in charge 
of a member of our Company. ‘Make yourself 


known tous." INDIANA SILO CO., Anderson, Ind. “™slarteetsesctin tee Wor 
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Special—Enclosed Steel Elevator or Carrier. 
No Waste—No Choking or Clogging—All lengths. @ 
With or without Portable Trucks—Open Eleva- 


tors, or Blowers furnished in all lengths. Cut out this ad 


and fill out the 





Also full line Corn Shellers, Wind 7 ‘oe ee ant oe _ 
: - ° . ?. ‘ dadyouace mcate 
Mills, Wood Saws, Fanning Mills, aes tor $2.00 4 apply on the 





purchase price of one 
Freeman Power Feed 
Cutter with Enclosed 
el © 
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NOT A HORSE KILLER 


A Winner in Every Field 


_— All the Potatoes With 
nly Two Horses 


in construetion, ensy to. handle, 
Nothing togetoutof order. Sold on its merit. 


STEVENS MFG. CO., Marinette, Wis. 
Come and See Us at the Des Moines State Fair 


We exhibit with Kingman & Co. a full line of 
High Grade Votato Machinery, Steven's Po- 
tuto Planters, Sprayers, Weed Killers, Steven's 
Light Draught Potato Diggers, etc. 


Simple 





STEVEN’S 








Light Draught Potato Digger 

















ATLAS, 22°" CEMENT 


The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the 


Home and on the Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Dept. 15 30 Broad Street, N.Y. 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 
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PAUL’S FAREWELL TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 5, 1909.—Acts 20: 
17-35.) 

“And from Miletus he 
Ephesus, and called to him the elders 
of the church. (18) And when they 
were come to him, he said unto them, 
Ye yourselves know, from the first day 
that I set foot in Asia, after what man- 


ner I was with you all the time, (19) 
serving the Lord with all lowliness of 
mind, and with tears, and with trials 


sent 10 


which befell me by the plots of the 
Jews; (20) how I shrank not from de- 
claring unto you anything that was 


profitable, and teaching you publicly, 
and from house to house, (21) testify 
ing both to Jews and to Greeks re 
pentance toward God, and faith towar | 
our Lord Jesus Christ. (22) And now, 
behold, I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the _ things 
that shall befall me there: (23) save 
that the Holy Spirit testifieth unto me 
in every city, saying that bonds an:l 
affliction abide me. (24) But I hol 
not my life of any account as dear 
unto myself, so that I may accomplish 
my course, and the ministry which 1 
received from the Lord Jesus, tv 
testify the gospel of the grace of Go.. 
(25) And now, behold, I know that ve 
all, among whom I went about preach- 
ing the kingdom, shall see my face no 
more. (26) Wherefore I testify unto 
you this day, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men. (27) For I shrank 
not from declaring unto you the whole 
counsel of God. (28) Take heed unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, in 
which the Lord Jesus hath made you 
bishops, to feed the church of the Lord 
which he purchased with his own blood. 
(29) I know that after my departing 
grievous wolves shall enter amonz 
you, not sparing the flock; (30) and 
from among your own selves shall men 
speaking perverse things, to 
draw away the disciples after them. 


Wherefore watch ye, remembering 
that by the space of three years I 
ceased not to admonish every one 


night and day with tears. (32) And 
now [I commend you to God, and to 
the word of his grace, which is able 
to build you up, and to give you the 
inheritance among all them that are 
sanctified. (33) I coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold, or apparel. (34) Ye 
yourselves know that these hands min- 
istered unto my necessities, and to 
them that were with me. (35) In al! 
things I gave you an example, that so 
laboring ye ought to help the weak, 
and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Paul is now on his way, “bound in 
the spirit,” to Jerusalem (Acts 20:22) 
with a deep conviction that duty lay 
in that direction, and while he does 
not know what shall befall him there, 
he has the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost in the cities which he had re- 
cently visited that bonds and afflictions 
awaited him. None the less he is de- 
termined to go to finish the course of 
the ministry which he had received, 
which was to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God. We can readily under- 
stand why he was so intensely desir- 
ous to preach the gospel in Jerusalem. 
That was his home for many years; 
there he received his education, and he 
doubtless had many friends there. He 
was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, most 
devotedly attached to his people and 
his country and the great desire of his 
heart after these long years of suc- 
tessful ministry among the Gentiles 
would be to bring the Jews also into 
the full faith. 

Probably with this end in view as 
well as that of developing a spirit of 
liberality among the early churches, 
he had spent the last eight or ten 
months in a tour of the churches which 
he had founded in Macedonia and in 
northern and southern Greece, as well 
as Asia, urging them everywhere to 
contribute liberally to the relief of the 
suffering people of Jerusalem. He put 
it on the ground that the Jews, from 
whom had come the gospel, spiritual 
things, should receive in return tem- 
poral things from the Gentiles. 
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During these months he wrote the 
second epistle to the Corinthians from 
Macedonia and the epistle to the 
Romans from Corinth. The epistle to 
the Corinthians shows that they were 
times of great anxiety, without were 
fightings, within were feers. He was 
troubled, vexed, and grieved at times 
and filled with joy at other times. His 
health had evidently been broken. The 
“thorn in the flesh,” probably weak 
eyes, was troubling him to an unusual 
extent, and he was now in the position 
of a man who felt that notwithstanding 
the weakness of the flesh and outward 
opposition, the machinations of ene- 
mies, he must round out his career by 
bringing the Jews into the full faith. 
He’ had no time to go to Ephesus for 
it is only three or four weeks before 
the passover, which he feels he must 
attend, at Jerusalem, and so he sends 
a messenger to Ephesus to have the 
elders meet him at the seaport of 
Miletus, thirty miles south. 

This lesson gives part of his fare- 
well address. In order to understand 
it fully, however, it is necessary to 
say something of the official position 
of the representatives of the church 
who met him there. Naturally the 
Christian synagogue adopted the same 
government as the Jewish. This was 
a bench of elders, persons of age and 
experience, leaders of the people who 
were qualified to govern the church. As 
nearly all the churches had more or 
less of the Jewish element, the syna- 
gogue form of government was 
adopted by the Gentile churches. 
There seems to have been at the be- 
ginning no offices corresponding to 
that of the modern minister, but rather 
to the eldership in the Presbyterian 
church, the official board of the Meth- 
odist churches, the deacons in the 
churches of the Congregational type. 
The modern minister was an after de- 
velopment growing out of the neces- 
sity of the case. These elders at the 
first received no compensation, but in 
the Gentile churches it became neces- 
sary for some one or more of them 
to devote themselves entirely to teach- 
ing; in other words, take up the duties 
of the modern minister, and then they 
were supported by the church. It is 
to these people representing the 
church at Ephesus in its intelligence 
and spiritual power that Paul ad- 
dresses the words of the lesson. 

After appealing to their recollec- 
tions of the spirit and character of his 
ministry (Acts 20:18-21), and advert- 
ing to his own expected sufferings 
(Acts 20:22-24), he reminds them of 
their most solemn responsibility, that 
he himself had not shunned to declare 
the whole counsel of God and in the 
words of the lesson says: “Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you’ overseers 
(bishops), to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own 
blood.” The primary office of these 
men was to oversee and govern the 
flock. That is the mission of the 
bishop. He adds that it is also their 
duty to feed the flock, but as prepar- 
atory to the proper feeding of the 
flock they must first take heed of 
their own lives so as to set before the 
flock a good example. 

Notice that here as elsewhere Paul 
uses the words “elder” and “bishop” 
as synonymous—as meaning exactly 
the same thing. As governing the 
church, they were bishops. It was 
their duty to know the life that the 
members were actually leading and to 
guide and direct them in living a proper 
life. It was their duty also to teach 
them the first principles of. the doc- 
trine of Christianity, and in that sense 
they were teachers. He urges this 
upon them especially as their duty to 
the church of God, which Christ had 
purchased with His own blood. It was 
their high mission to care for, to 
guide, instruct, and teach the travail 
of the soul of the Lord Jesus. He 
urges this the more earnestly be- 
cause he knows two things: “For I 
know this, that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock.” By the 
word “wolves” here is meant false 
teachers who had their own private 
interests in view and would divide 








the church into factions. (See II Tim- 
othy 2:16-18; Revelations 2:2-7). 
Still further he says: “Also of your 
own selves (that is, of the elders or 
bishops themselves) shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw 
away disciples after them.” In speak- 
ing to these elders, Paul touches oa 
one of the great troubles in modern 
churches, that is the tendency of the 
people to split into factions under the 
leadership of some prominent mem- 
ber, male or female. In Corinth the 
evil was very deeply rooted, some fol- 
lowing Paul, others Apollos, others 
Cephas, and others who assumed 
themselves broad-minded men would 
follow no disciple but the Master. 

In view of all this he urges them to 
watch and remember that for. the 
space of three years, during which he 
ministered there, he ceased not to warn 
them night and day with tears. He 
warned them then, he warns them now 
that if the church of Ephesus failed i: 
would be because of the unfaithfulness 
of the leading of those who were their 
recognized leaders. Finally, he com- 
mends them to God, who is able to 
build them up, to develop the truly 
Christian type of character by means 
of the word of His grace, and, having 
done this, to give them an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified, 
and to urge them to greater faithful- 
ness he appeals to them as to the 
character of his own life. He says: 
“I have coveted no man’s silver, or 
gold, or apparel;”’ on the other hani, 
I have supported myself while I have 
been preaching the gospel among you. 
“These hands,” and we can imagine 
him stretching forth his hands, “have 
ministered unto my necessities, and to 
them that were with me.” By my 
trade of tent making I have helped 
those who were associated with me in 
preaching this gospel. 

He then adverts to his faithfulness 
in teaching: I have showed you all 
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things, I have preached you a full gos- 
pel both by precept and example, and 
I have done so that you may know 
how by honest labor to support those 
that need support, the “weak,” and to 
bear in mind the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how He said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” This 
saying of the Lord Jesus is not quoted 
elsewhere. We can imagine this de- 
voted, thoroughly consecrated man 
who bore on his spirit the care of all 
the churches, and felt that he was 
speaking to them for the last time, 
kneeling down on the wharf and pour- 
ing out his soul to God in prayer for 
them and the church which they 
represented. Nor need we be sur- 
prised to learn that they all wept sore 
and fell upon Paul’s neck and kissed 
him (a common method of salutation 
in those times), their deepest sorrow 
being that they should never again 
have the opportunity of seeing their 
beloved teacher and pastor. 

This lesson throws some 
the origin of the early churches. 
Some one man or woman became 12 
convert, their house became a center 
of Christian influence, what Paul calls 
a church in the house was established, 
the man became an elder by virtue of 
his faithful work, and when these in- 
creased in numbers they came _ to- 
gether in one church and the work of 
extending the church was done by 
these elders, who were now formally 
elected by the people and ordained by 
the apostles. In other words, the early 
churches were not established by what 
we know as ministers. The work was 
done by the people, the apostles aid- 
ing and encouraging and superintend- 
ing. The lesson, therefore, is that if 
the modern church is to be powerful 
and dominant as the early church, the 
work must not be left to the preacher 


light on 


alone, nor to the elders alone, but 
pushed forward by individual mem- 
bers. 
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Thirty Piano Factories Combine With Us 
on a Gigantic Advertising Plan 

This coupon is good for $25 if applied as first pay- 
new piano in our entire stock—Thirty 
different makes—One hundred and fifty beautiful styles 
to choose from. On any one of them we make you a 
Come to Jowa State Fair, Aug. 27 to 
BRING THIS COUPON WITH YOu. 


JONES PIANO CO. 
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Visit Our Wonderful Exhibit 


ON THE 


lowa State Fair Grounds 





















Lumber 
Building Material 
Furniture 


It will pay you to call. 


AT DES MOINES 
August 27th to September 3d 


Here you will see an example of our wonderful enterprise. 
We have constructed in exact accordance with our Catalog offer 


OUR $550.00 HOUSE DESIGNS 


Within this house we have on exhibition many samples of 
merchandise, demonstrating our money saving bargains in 


Our representatives are in attendance prepared to answer 
your every question and to quote prices on your needs. 

Valuable literature will be distributed. 

Our Exhibit is along side of the new grand stand. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., CHICAGO 











Wire and Fencing 
Plumbing 
Heating Apparatus 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welconie. if preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 














GETTING HOME. 


One of the best things about a holi- 
day is the getting home again. If the 
enthusiasm over a parent’s home- 
coming is quickly transferred to the 
unpacking of the trunk, the finding of 
what has been brought home, such 
fickleness wounds no one, for we all 
remember the hours we’spent standing 
about the open trunk waiting impa- 
tiently for looked for gifts. 

Then there is the mental unpacking 
and arranging of the incidents of the 
trip, the question of what we have 
brought home for ourselves in our- 
selves, whether the trip has broadened 
and benefited us as it should. 

Thinking over the few weeks spent 
in the British Isles, it seems to me 
that really the best part of what I 
brought home is finding out the 
amount of work being done for others 
by disinterested men and women; 
their faithful and devoted service to 
God in the persons of the aged, the 
weak, and the poor. 

I wrote you about the visit to the 
Londonderry work house. Coming 
home I met a lady, wealthy and of 
noble birth, who has for fifteen years 
devoted much of her time and for- 
tune to the cause of poor and work 
house children. She has purchased 
a farm in Canada, placed a superin- 
tendent in charge of the farm and 2 
matron in charge of the house. She 
employes a trained nurse to take chil- 
dren from the poorest districts and 
from the work houses of England to 
this farm. The children are selected 
by clergymen who send her the most 
needy boys from two to eight years 
of age. These children are taught 
how to live and how to work. The 
older children help care for the 
younger, the work of the farm is car- 
ried on by the children, and as soon 
as a boy is sixteen a situation is found 
for him. Farmers are eager to get the 
boys who turn out exceptionally good 
workmen. The entire expense is 
borne by Mrs. Cross. The first year 
it cost her £24 per child, about $120; 
now she has reduced it to £15 per 
year. 

Mrs. Cross is most anxious to have 
the English government take up the 
question of saving the work house 
child by placing it on a Canadian farm 
supported by the government. She 
believes the cost will not be greater, 
and the method would make “workers 
instead of wastrels.” 

“Do the children appreciate what 
you are doing for them,” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “I can’t say that 
they do. I take them early and they 
get used to being provided for; but it 
means a good deal to me to be able 
to do it.” 

Twenty is the limit of the farm, and 
it is usually filled to the limit. Some 
children were being taken over on the 
boat with us to take the places of boys 
going out. No girls are taken. 

A young friend, living for a few 
weeks in the Browning Settlement, 
Walworth, interested us in the work 
being done in Walworth, the most 
densely crowded parliamentary di- 
vision in London, having a population 
of 232 tothe acre. An effort was made 
to transform the tiny back yards into 
gardens. Think of a garden of 10x6 
feet, out of which the path or walk 
must be taken. One old man, whose 
childhood was spent in the work house 
and whose life was a ceaseless round 
of toil, made the first garden. Others 
made gardens, and the first year prizes 
were offered. Seven gardens were 
entered in competition. This year, the 
seventh, 141 gardens were entered in 
competition. The settlement secure; 
lecturers on gardening, men who will 
advise and instruct. It is neighborly 
example, neighborly persuasion, and 
neighborly helpfulness which have 
brought about the change from barren 
walls and a patch of dirt to ivy- 
covered walls and beds of blossoms. 
Remember that the London flat is 
separated from its neighbor by high 
stone walls. Some of these walls have 
been colored by the men and stuccoed 
with clinkers to look like the mottled 
c!'ffs of a stream, and concrete birds’ 
nests hold growing plants on the walls, 
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for the garden proper is often no 
larger than a dining room table. 

Space will not permit the telling 
of the work of this settlement in its 
various branches, but it gives more 
respect for the soil to note how in 
nearly every instance where peopie 
are associated together for “The 
furtherance of God as it is declared in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ—by every 
means available to promote the fuil 
and happy development of body, mind, 
and soul,” an effort is made to bring 
them back to the soil, to interest them 
in cultivating the flower in the heart 
of men. 

HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY. 





HOT WEATHER TALKS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Comfort depends in a goodly meas- 
ure upon footwear and the care of the 
feet at this season of the year. Shoes 
and stockings should be of the lightest 
weight. Brown shoes are cooler than 
black because they are more porons. 
White canvas shoes are a joy. Black 
stockings should not be worn in sum- 
mer, at least on hot days. The dyes 
often affect the feet and black always 
absorbs and retains more heat. 

A foot specialist says: “If you can 
spare time and swallow pride and run 
barefoot for an hour every day in the 
dew or simply on the ground, your 
feet will be healed of all their troubles 
and your body will be benefited also.” 

On hot days change your shoes sev- 
era times. Do not throw away your 
old shoes. These changes are very 
restful and beneficial to the feet. 
Sponge the feet occasionally with 
alcohol if they are painful. Salicylic 
acid may be dissolved in the alcohol. 


Witch hazel is also valuable. Use a 
foot powder freely. Any combination 
of the following will be useful: Lyco- 


podium, talcum, alum, or tannin. if 
the feet sweat profusely with a bad 
odor boracic acid, alum, and salicylic 
acid are good remedies. Powder may 
be dusted in the shoes and stockings. 
Bathe the feet enough, but not to ex- 
cess; too much may make the feet 
tender. 

About bathing: However beneficial 
the daily bath may be, everybody is 
not so situated as to be able to take it. 
Everyone can take a sponge bath. A 
sponge bath with lukewarm water just 
before retiring is very conducive to 
sleep. Do not rub yourself dry, but 
permit the water to slowly evaporate. 
This has a decided cooling effect and 
favors. sleep. Rubbing causes _in- 
creased heart action and perspiration 
and tends toward fatigue. The bath 
if taken in the morning should be 
preferably cold and of short duration. 

If the underclothing is not changed 
to that which is freshly laundered each 
day it is well to have different suits 
and alternate them, not wearing the 
same suit two successive days. A good 
thorough drying and airing is a make- 
shift for the laundry. 

Sleeplessness is common on_ hot 
nights. There is increased activity of 
heart and brain and the nervous sys- 
tem has lost some of its tone and 
balance. In addition to the bathing 
suggestion just mentioned one may 
find this expedient useful as a sleep- 
producer: Fill a hot water bottle half- 
ful of very cold water. Squeeze out 
the air and then screw on the cap. 
This makes a tolerably comfortable 
pillow which should be placed at the 
back of the neck. It usually produces 
a cooling effect with bodily tranquil- 
ity which is soon followed by refresh- 
ing sleep. 

If flies and mosquitoes disturb your 
nocturnal rest a few drops of oil of 
eucalyptus is considered the best thing 
to chase them away. Peroxide of 
hydrogen is “good for” mosquito bites. 

Dr. Fox, an authority on skin dis- 
eases, says that wrong diet or im- 
proper eating causes most of the sum- 
mer ailments, and that these can be 
be cured or relieved by changing the 
diet and by lessening the in-take of 
food. He lays great stress on the 
drinking of water copiously between 
meals. W. T. MARRS, M. D. 


KEROSENE FOR POISON OAK. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

A very simple and _= surprisingly 
effective remedy for poiscu oak, and 
one more likely to be available in 
most farm homes than the store medi- 
cines mentioned in a recent issue by 
Dr. Marrs, is the common water-white 





kerosene oil, the kind generally used 
in our household lamps. 1 confidently 
Suggest a trial of this convenient 
remedy by any of your affected 
readers. 

As soon as the eruption appears, ap- 
ply the kerosene as a liniment, rubbing 
it in, or scratching it in if it feels 
better, until the itching shows signs 
ef getting over its mad spell. A feel- 
ing of comfort follows the first appli- 
cation, the eruption seems to make 
no further progress, and three appli- 
cations twelve hours apart (say night, 
morning, and night) will cause the 
eruption to dry up. This may not be 
true in all cases; but I bélieve it would 
if applied in the earlier stages of the 
poison. Certainly I have never known 
this remedy to fail in effecting a cure 
with the three applications mentioned. 


This kerosene remedy once relieved 
and promptly cured a fiery case of 
poison oak that covered the patient 
from head to foot. Of course it was 
a boy, a farmer boy, who had been 
climbing a tree after grapes. The tor- 
ture allowed him no comfort by day, 
no sleep by night, and grew steadily 
worse as the various “baby” remedies 
and washes were used to no avail. 
One night, having exhausted all the 
remedies he could think of, and him- 
self, too, maddened by loss of sleep 
and the fire of the poison, he arose in 
the deep hours and, in shear despera- 
lion, removed the burner and wick 
from the lamp and took a kerosene 
bath in the dark. The results were 
somewhat odorous, but magical. He 
slept like a baby the remainder of 
the night, applied the remedy again 
before dressing for the day, and again 
the next night. The following morn- 
ing the burning madness in his skin 
was dry and dead. His desperation in 
the night had discovered what I be- 
lieve to be the best remedy on earth 
for poison oak. My theory is that the 
mineral oil, being more powerful and 
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penetrating than the volatile or other 
active principle of the vegetable 
poison, attacks and disintegrates the 
latter and thus destroys its irritating 


properties. 
A TAR HEEL. 








Think of the satisfac- 
tion of having a brown 
cotton dress that will 
not fade! 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Fast Hazel Brown 
Prints 
are the fastest and 
most beautiful shade 
of brown printed on the 
highest quality of cloth. 
The patterns are new, 
artistic, and stylish ; 
aad the fast color grows 
brighter with washing. 
If your dealer hasn't Simp- 
son-Edd Prints write 
us his name. We'll help 
him supply you. 
The Eddystone Mig.Co.,Phile..Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 








Genuine Bargains in Wigh Grade Upright Pianos. 
Sitghtly used tnstruments, 12 Steinways from 6350 

up; 6 Webers from $250 up: 9 Krakauers from $250 up; 

7 Knabes from 62 up: 8 Chickerings from 6250 ep 

also ordinary second-hand Uprights $75 up; diso 10 

very fine Parlor Grand pianos at about half. Write 

for full particulars. Cash or easy monthly payments. 

Lyon & Heavy, 6! Adams 8t., Chicago. 

We ship everywhere on approval. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
SWISS 
DOILIES 
GIVEN 
AWAY 








A BEAUTIFUL SWISS DOILIE WILL BE SENT TO ALL WHO SOLVE THE 
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beautiful Swiss Doilie Free. 


mitted to enter. 


will be mailed free upon application. 





DIRECTIONS—Cut out the sections following the dotted lines, arrange them 
so as to make a square so it will read a certain sentence. 
with your name plainly written on a self addressed envelope, we will give you a 
In addition to this we will give you a credit check 
for $25 good on any new piano in our ware-rooms. 

We are giving these presents away that every home may know of the EVANS 
PIANO COMPANY ani that we sell pianos ‘‘From Factory To Home.”’ 

Our Ittustrated Catalogue describing our method of selling Pianos, Organs, 
Talking Machines and Musical Instruments direct from factory to home, eliminat- 
ing all canvassers, solicitors and agents, giving to our customers the amount saved, 


Send your Solution at once, enclosing a self-addressed envelope. 


F. O. EVANS PIANO CC. 
901-903 Locust St., 


“PIANOS FROM FACTORY TO HOMB” 


If you will send it to us’ 


Only one in each family per- 


Des Moines, lowa 
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MANU <a 
PREADERS 


HE APPLETON Manure Spreader 

is as strong as steel and oak can make 

it. It is so simple that any boy who 
ean drive a team can run it as well as any 
man and control its every operation from 
the seat. It is easy to load, easy for the 
horses to start,does not bunch the manure— 
but spreads it evenly and uniformly from 
the beginning tothe end of the load, and 
as thickly or as thinly as needed—and is 
practically automatic in all its operations. 
Our Free Spreader Booklet tells you 
how and why. Send for it now. 


(Established 1872) 
32 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill, U. S. A. 





Galloway 


“BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separator—Direct 
Save §25 to $50 direct at my factory 
price—treight prepaid. Get the only 
Separator that runs in ‘* Bath of Oil,"’ 
like a §5,000 automobile. This 
alone is worth §50 extra, but 
costs you nothing extra. 

Take 


90 Days’ 
Farm Test—Freight Prepaid 


Why pay $85 to $110 to dealers or agents 

who cannot sell you a separator equal 

to the Galloway—closest skimmer— 

easiest run—easiest cleaned—-10-yr. 

guarantee. Send for BOOK FREE 
wm. CALLOWAY co. 

113 Galloway Sta. , Waterloo, Ia, 

























Boyle’s Steel Stanchion 


Lamad with wood,e th Thanh Post Lene 


CLEANLINESS Keep he ow 
erst the ena dewe Bash 


eng Meee my Mee 
Pisacets 
SOLE MAKERS 
Se BOYLE & SON 
emmy USA 








when our patent sprayer ie 
ueed. Keeps all insect 
ste off cows in pasture 
onger than any imitation. 
Used since 1885. Absolutely 
f barmiess. cures all sores. 
“-- Halfcent’s worth saves3 
Vi uvartsmilkand much flesb. 
NO LICE ia Poultry House, or any place it ie 
sprayed. If dealer offers substitute, send us 61 for 
Improved B-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to 
ey 200 cows. Name express office. $1 returned 
fcows Eri gretgeteds Send postal for free booklet. 
fg.Co., 1321 N. 10thSt., Phila., Pa. 





Bhoo-Fly 
Baitor buowe from experience that Shoo- -Flyis O. BE. 








~ 
is the Most Economical Producer of Dairy Pro- 
ducts of the Highest Quality. 
‘The MONTHLY GUERNSEY BULLETIN and 
information regarding the breed free by addressing 


GUERNSEY CLUB, Box L, Peterboro, N. H. 





ri Excelsior Swing Stanchion 


Warranted the Best. 80 Days’ Trial 
Uniike all others. 8t ationary when open. 
Nolseless, Simple, Clean and Durable 


The Wasson Stanchion Co. 
BOX W, CUBA, N. W. 


Pocket Gophers 


are easily caught with RENKEN’S TRAP. 
Circular telling how to clean your farm of gophers, 


free. Write f 
Kramer, Nebraska 









‘or it. 


A. F. RENKEN TRAP CO., 





WALLACES’ FARMER 





Our r-aders are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning ry 
management will be cheerfully answered 





GOING INTO DAIRYING. 


One of our subscribers asks where 
he can go and buy a herd of good 
grade dairy cows. He has been keep- 
ing grade beef cows and has concluded 
that he must go into dairying. He in- 
tends to sell the cows he has and bu) 
the best dairy grades he can find. 

It is difficult to help in a case of 
this kind; that is, to help in the way 
our correspondent expects. In the 
first place it is no easy task to pick 
up a herd of good dairy cows. Goou 
cows are worth money these days ani 
their owners know it, and part with 
them only for high prices. In the sec- 
ond place we do not advise any man 
who suddenly decides to go into dairy- 
ing to start out and buy a herd of 
dairy cows. His first effort should be 
to learn something about dairying- - 
about cows, about feeding, about car- 
ing for milk, cream, and butter. Some 
men who have been raising beef cat- 
tle and grain for some years without 
making money suddenly determine to 
go into dairying and seem to think 
all they need to do is to gather up 
some dairy cows at long prices and be- 
gin milking. They will find that dairy- 
ing is a business in itself, that it re- 
quires special knowledge in addition 
to general information concerning 
breeding and feeding. 

Our advice to this correspondent, 
and to others who have the same 
thought in mind, is to first begin to 
milk and study the cows he has. To 
do this intelligently he should provide 
himself with a Babcock testing ma- 
chine, and scales. Weigh the milk 
from each cow night and morning 
every day. At the end of each month 
test the milk from each cow for three 
successive days, taking a sample from 
each milking. The average percent- 
age of butter fat from these testings 
multiplied by the total number of 
pounds of milk given during the 
month will give the total number of 
pounds of butter fat for the month. 
At the end of the year he will know 
which cows have been profitable and 
which have not. He should weed out 
as rapidly as possible every cow which 
does not yield 200 pounds of butter 
fat each year. 

As he starts with a herd of grade 
beef cows, he will probably find a 
number of them which he does not 
want to keep. But do not condemn 
any cow without a fair test. Some of 
the cows that look to be good ones 
will be found to be poor, and some 
apparently poor ones will prove to be 
profitable. As he identifies the poor 
ones he should dispose of them to the 
best advantage, and buy others here 
and there as he can find them. But 
do not keep any cow on her looks. 
Weigh the milk frem every one of 
them every day and test for fat often 
enough to get a fair average. Do not 
judge any cow by the weight and test 
for one week or one month. Some 
cows milk well for a few months, 
while others milk most of the year. 
The most profitable cow is the one 
that gives the greatest number of 
pounds of butter fat in a year at the 
least cost per pound. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what her color, her size, nor her 
breed. 

In the meantime our correspondent 
will be learning how to handle his 
cows to the best advantage, and will 
be gradually rearranging his barns an’ 
outbuildings in the most convenien: 
way to carry on dairying. In other 
words, he will be growing into dairy- 
ing instead of jumping into it. 

This is not the kind of advice he 
wants, and possibly not the kind he 
will be thankful for, but it is the very 
best we have. 





IMPORTANCE OF COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


In the course of a talk on the cow 
testing associations which have be- 
come so popular throughout Canada, 
Mr. Whitley, one of the dairy commis- 
sioners, cited a great many illustra- 
tions showing the value of the work 
done by these associations and the 
information gained. Comparing the 
records from three’ representative 
associations, he reported that 37 cows 
of the Rockford Association gave an 
average yield of 6,093 pounds of milk 
and an average fat yield of 200 pounds 
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The Passing of the Milk Factories 


has been caused by 


The Universal Adoption of Cream Gathering 


The Vermont Farm Machine Company are the pioneers in the cream 
gathering system. This cannot be successfully denied. 


The farm or dairy sizes of the United States Cream Separators 
made such headway that the proprietors of milk factories, against their 
will, had to change. The farmers demanded it. 


Not 10 per cent of the whole milk factories of nine years ago are 
running today, as such. They have either closed up or changed to cream 
gathering, the most ecomical — Our ‘* would-be-competitors’’ who 

2 always ‘‘ claiming the earth,’’ cannot deny this fact. 

These ‘‘would-be-competitors’’? had been supporting the whole milk 
scheme and fighting the progressive cream gathering system. When 
they saw that their efforts were futile—that the change was bound to 
come—they tried to save what they could out of the wreck. 


If you have read their big blustering advertisements containing testi- 
monials from creamerymen, you have noticed that nearly all admit the y 
changed from whole milk and took agency for farm separators of this 
particular ‘‘would-be-competitor,’’? because of the large commission al- 
lowed to the creamery on the sale of their Separators: The cream- 
erymen made more money out of them than they did on the cream. 
Some went so far as to refuse to take cream from any separator which 
they do not sell and get the commission on. 

This worked for a time, but the farmers were too intelligent to be 
bulldozed in this way. They insisted on having the BEST separator. 
All these creameries tacitly admit that they had to give up their exclusive 
agencies and take cream ens the United States Separators. 

Several events forced them to it. Their pet separator was beaten 
in the greatest International skimming test ever held, in endurance 
tests running over thirty days. 

The United States Separator also beat this pet separator in the 
county where its factory ix located; and in that county, for ten years the 
United States has averaged more than three separators to every one of 
this ‘‘would-be-competitor’ s.”’ 

Figuring on the same basis as our ‘*would-be-competitory’’ figure their 

rofits, it puts seventy-five dollars a year into to the farmer’s pocket 
if he uses a United States Separator instead of this ‘‘would-be-competit- 
or’s’’ separator. 

A United States Separator catalogue, which can be had for the ask- 
ing. explains all these things fully. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Bellows Falis, Vermont 








Would YOU Give a Handful of Money 


and guess you had paid the right amount? Yet, 
by guessing the weight of your stock and produce you 
lose money enough every year to pay for a good scale. 

Do your weighing as you do your paying 
and be sure you are right. Does your grocer give 
you a scoop tull of sugar and guess at the weight? 
Hardly. He carefully weighs everything you “buy 
from him. Employ the same methods of economy 
. when selling your products. 


' Knew the Weight of Your Produce and 
Get Pay for All You Raise 
reliable FA | R BA .N K Ss S CA L E poll ge sgh ngewe yo Ac gy or wall 


last an average lifetime, and be as reliable and accurate the last day,as when they were bought. 
We can refer you to many FAIRBANKS SCALES put in over sixty years ago, which while 
weather beaten and old looking are stilt accurate to the ounce. Cut out complete advertise- 


ment and send for Scale Book No. ZA 602 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Dew the Cows 
= Heap of Good 


Cow comfort and cow sanitation result in more 
cow profits, and that alone should induce any 
farmer or dairyman to seek these conditions. 
Louden Sanitary Steel Stallsand Stanch- 
ions double the light and air in a barn and insure 
rfect ventilation, perfect sanitation—a result 
impossible with any wooden equipment. Yet 


LOUDEN STALLS AND STANCHIONS 


are actually cheaper. Louden stalls of heavy 
tubular steel, with malleable fittings, have no 
flat surfaces for dust to accumulate—eusy to keep 
clean and almost indestructible, 

Louden stanchions give cows more comfort 
than other makes, yet keep them perfec#ly lined 
up. Throat chains prevent cows from lying 
down when milking. Simple and very durable, 
Latch easily opened or closed with gloved hand, 

but can’t be opened by animal. Send today 
for free c ntales ue of sanitary, money-saving 
barn equipment 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO.. 608 Broadway, Fairfield, ta. 


FLY REMOVER Saved $75.00 


In Milk ono teed On Five Cows In 90 Days 


A who used 

5 Kills and keeps - animals; Flies, Mosquitoes, Ticks, Lice and Insects. Cows 

give 25 per cent more milk, as the are protected and feed quietly all day. Horses 

work and drive better. Hous and pe »0ultry are free from Lice. for years by 

. samedairyman No Gad “Test 829, mrtg tober used. , 

, eal 10, 3 gal. $2.75, 6 ry 0 gal. $9.00, 25 gal. $19.00, 6° gal 
Special 30-Day Offer poste! leat At it, “Ge. > sat pectic 22 6p prayer & ad 

whitewasher for applying fn large daicics, $5.00. 1 gal. will protect 300 cows. Money returned if animals are 

pot protected. Terms Cash. Booklet Free. Rippley Mfg. Co., Dept. W, Grafton, lil. 


Date 


































































When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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per cow for the year; 37 cows of the 
Central Smith Association gave «an 
average milk yield of 5,568 pounds and 
an average fat yield of 185 pounds, 
while 37 cows of the Warsaw Associa- 
tion gave an average milk yield of 
4,392 pounds and a fat yield of 144 
pounds. The best cow in the Rock- 
ford Association gave 11,598 pounds of 
milk for the year and 237 pounds of 
fat. The best cow in the. Central 
Smith Association gave 9,242 pounds 
of milk and 317 pounds of fat, and the 
best cow in the Warsaw Association 
gave 5,430 pounds of milk and 165 
pounds of fat. The poorest cow in the 
Rockford Association gave 4,090 
pounds of milk and 145 pounds of 
fat; the poorest cow in the Central 
Smith Association gave 3,670 pounds 
of milk and 134 pounds of fat, while 
the poorest cow in the Warsaw Asso- 
ciation gave 3,270 pounds of milk and 
104 pounds of fat. 

The only way to ascertain facts of 
this sort is to weigh and test the milk. 
Without the scales and the test the 
dairyman can know in a general way 
whether his herd is making him money 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


would otherwise not be detected. We 
do not know of anything to be done to 
bring the cows in heat except to see 
that they have plenty of good feed, 
water, and salt, and are kept in 
thrifty condition. 





FOUR GREAT DAIRY COWS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am sending you a photo of four 
of the big cows of Bremer county, 
Iowa. They produced milk in 1908 to 
to the value of $600. Three are in 
the Iowa State Dairy Test. Two I 
have just started and one began the 
first of June and took fourth place for 
that month. This is the result of 
reading Wallaces’ Farmer. I was very 
fortunate in having a nice silo and 
about twenty tons of ensilage left over, 
so each cow has received about thirty- 
five pounds per day during this ex- 
tremely hot and dry period. 

C. A. NELSON. 

Bremer county, lowa. 


(Note—We hope in an early issue to 











CANNING CORN 


or not, but he cannot tell which cows 


are making money and which are 
losing; which are bringing up the 
average and which are lowering it. 


The scales and the test tell the story. 
They point out unerringly the cows to 
keep and the cows to get rid of. 

To become a member of one of these 
associations in Canada all that is 
necessary is to signify a willingness 
to weigh and take a sample of the milk 
from each cow at least every ten days. 
The dairy department bears the cost 
of the testing. The lowa legislature 
last winter appropriated $10,000 to be 
used by the dairy interests of the state 
in imparting dairy information. A 
portion of this sum spent to organize 
testing associations and to carry on 
their work would probably do as much 
to advance the dairy interests of Iowa 
as the same amount of money spent in 
any other way. 


IRREGULAR BREEDING. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“How soon after calving should a 
cow come in heat again? We have 
some cows that got started to raising 
late calves, and they won’t breed until 
their calves are from three to four 
months old, thus causing calves to be 
later instead of earlier each year. Is 
there any treatment that will remedy 
this?” 

Some cows will take the bull within 
a month after calving; others not for 
several months. It is a peculiarity of 
the individual. When the bull is per- 
mitted to run with the cows or is 
turned with them morning and even- 
ing he will catch some in heat that 





I: 


"OR THE COWS. 
have some further particulars from 
Mr. Nelson concerning the handling 


and feeding of these splendid produc- 
ing cows.—Editor.) 


RECTANGULAR SILO. 


A subscriber asks us to advise him 
whether a building sixteen feet square 
can be made into a silo; also whether 
it is that a silo shall be 
air-tight. 

We would advise our 
spondent to waste any money under- 
taking to transform a_ sixteen-foot 
square building into a silo. It might 
be possible to do so, but we think it 
would cost more than to build a silo 
outright. Silos must be made air- 
tight, and the bother of lining and 
making this air-tight would be more 
than the cost of a new silo. Aside 
from this, it is much more difficult to 
fill a square or rectangular silo so that 
the silage will not spoil. 


necessary 


not corre- 


MELON LICE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I notice in the last Farmer an in- 
quiry for some means of destroying 


the lice which affect melon vines, and 
that your reply to it did not hold out 


much hope of fighting them success- 
fully. I have found from experience 
that wheat bran sowed on the vines 


when they were wet either with rain 
or dew will kill the lice in twenty 
four hours. I do not know why this 
is so, but that has been my experi- 
ence. W. C. MILLER. 
Appanoose county, lowa, 
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DELAVA 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 
THE WORLD'S STANDARD 
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De Laval Cream Separators were the original and have led 
in every step of cream separator development. Constantly im- 
proved, they have been fully remodelled every five or ten years, the 
last time from top to bottom in 1908, with the finishing touches 
of perfected refinement added in Ig09. 

Other cream separators have always been merely the product 
of those following in the wake of De Laval success, utilizing 
variations of the ten to twenty-year-old De Laval features which 
expiring patents have so laid open to them. 

De Laval Cream Separators skim closer, particularly at low 
temperature and running heavy cream; have greater actual, if 
not claimed capacity; run easier and at much less necessary 
speed; are much more sanitary and easily cleanable; are far eas- 
ier handled, assembled and unassembled, and are so much better 
made as to design, materials and workmanship that they last 
from two to ten times longer than other separators. 

They produce cream so much superior to other systems and 
separators that butter made from De Laval cream scores highest 
in all representative contests, which, together with their other 
advantages, has brought about their exclusive use by more than 
98 per cent of the world’s creamery and butter factories, with 
their thirty years practical separator experience. 

De Laval Cream Separators cost no more than other separat- 
ors, considering actual capacity. They save an average $50.— per 
year over other farm sizes of separators and an average $100 per 
year over other creaming systems, and they last twenty years as 
against two to five years for other machines. They are sold for 
cash or on terms that enable their paying for themselves, and 
there is no payment of any kind in advance that practically binds 
the buyer to his bargain. 

De Laval Cream Separators are the highest type of farm im- 
plement made and invariably prove the most profitable of farm 
investments. They are guaranteed to be in every way as repre- 
sented and to fulfill every claim made as a condition of their 
acceptance by the purchaser. They are sold on as sound a basis 
as a government bond and their prestige is as solid as the Rock 
of Gibraltar. 

The buyer who puts his money into any other separator today 
and continually wastes some of his product through its use must 
surely do so without knowledge of the up-to-date De Laval 
machine, the opportunity for which knowledge is free to him for 
the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


173-177 WILLIAM BTRERT 
MONTR 






































42 E. MADISON STREET 

CHICAGO 
1213 & 1215 FiLBERT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 

DrkuMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices 


165 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 
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107 First Streer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
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This Land Yields $05 An 
Acre in Wheat—But 
Costs You $12 An Acre Up 


Buy One of These Farms 


What land in your own state yields 
average crops worth three times the 
value of the land? Yet that is what 
thin land in the famous Weyburn- 
Manor District of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, does—35 bushels at one dol- 
lar a bushel from every acre and you 

ay only $12 an acre up for the land. 

arms from 80 acres up to any size 
with one-fourth cash and five years 
to pay the balance. 
J J 
Excursions Twice a Month 

Come with us on the next excursion 
—see these wonderful wheat fields— 
talk with the farmers and hear from 
their own lips their stories of tremen- 
dous crops. We travel in our private 
car “‘Elsie,”” with bertte See 208 

dining service at low ices. 
og ey 8 four banks in the United 
States and thousands of acres of land in 
Canada, +o he is fully responsible. He 
guarantees to pay you $10 a day and ex- 
penses on the trip 

ment we make to 

i for our free | 
the W 
crops, soil, cli 
and excursions. 
Send for it today. 











DRAINED LAND GROWS 
80 Bu. CORN to ACRE 


Present Price $15 Tt) $25 Per Acre 


500,000 acres of the most fertile sofl in 
the United States is being reclaimed by 
drainage in Southeast Missouri. 


It is so rich that land already drained is 
now growing 65 to 110 bushels of corn, 6 to 
8 tons of alfalfa or 1 to 1% bales of cotton 
totheacre The mildclimate and abundant 
rainfall permits raising both Northern and 
Southern crops. Three railroads and the 
Mississippi river furnish transportation to 
leading markets and great cities. 

The present price for this wonderful, rich, 

to $26 per acre. It will double 

or triple in value in three years. Think of the 
once worthless bottom lands in Illinois and Indi 
ana that are now drained and sel! for $100 to $200 
racre. Yet the best land in these states 
joesn't compare with the wonderful! productive- 
ness of Southeast Missouri drained land for 
farming, fruit-growing, truck or stock-raising. 

29 immense dredges are working; over 36 miles 
of ditches are completed every month. 20,000 
acres are y drained, and producing mar- 

velous crops. oon the price 

will 60 uP. Why pet —— gate 

now, while you have a chance 
Drainage Distriet ;,, buy low? 2 ™ 


WRITE TODAY 
for free @-.p. illustrated book- 
ay Pa east ren i 
vanta, an rtuni- 

tice Address 


The Little River Valley Land (Co. 
2U5 Himmelberger-Harrison Bidg., 
Cape Girardeaa, Ko. 








Alberta-Canada 


Close to railroad. Gently rolling prairie. Deep, 
sich, black soi 
eat 


grass, vegetables, etc. 
gras: cuts 2 to Stons per acre. 
bundant rainfall. 


A 

MILD CLIMATE. 
A great variety of 
fruits and flowers. 
Alberta is the" Gar- 
den Spot of Can- 
ada.” 

sities 


®PerAcreCash 


BALANCE IN § ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Settlers arriving by the thousands. WRITE 
TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPH.- 

LET. Address 
A. C. BONDURANT 
Des Moines - lowa 





COLORADO 
HOMESTEADS 


ON MOFFAT ROAD 


You can homestead 160 acres of rich, fer- 
tile farm land, with pure water, 
towns, fineclimate, on Moffat Road D- 
ver, Northwestern & Pacific Ry.)in Routt 
County, Colo, Big crops. oats 90 bushels, 
wheat 45, barley 70. We have no land to 
sell—its absolutely free from the Govern- 
ment and now open for settlement. Law 
allows you toreturn heme for six months 
after filing. Write for free Book, Maps, 
and information about how to get these 
farms free. 


WwW. F. JONES, @ i Trattic M o 
7IB Mejestic Bidg., Denver, Colorade 








yscmsean FARMS—All sizes and prices, 
4 easy terms, near good achools, churches, KR. F. 
D., telephone, clay loam sol]; list free. The Evans- 
Hour Co., Fremont, Mich. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


SOFTENING HARD WATER. 

Professor Snyder, of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, recently prepared 
the following on seftening hard water. 
Ve take it from Farm, Stock and 
Home: 

The materials most commonly used 
for softening water are sodium car- 
bonate (or washing soda), borax, 
ammonia, ammonium carbonate, and 
potash and soda lye. Waters that are 
very hard with limestone should have 
a small amount of washing soda added 
to them; two ounces of washing soda 
for a large tub of water is the largest 
amount that should be used even with 
the hardest water. The soda should 
always be dissolved in a small amount 
of water before using. If too much is 
used it is injurious, as only a certain 
amount can be utilized in softening the 
water and the excess simply injures 
the hands and fingers. When hard 
lime waters are boiled and a very 
little soda lye is added, a precipitate 
of carbonate of lime is formed. When 
such waters are strained, after boiling 
and the soda has been added, they 
are greatly improved for washing pur- 
poses. 

Borax is valuable for making some 
hard waters soft. It is not as strong 
in its action as is sodium carbonate. 
With the hardest water one-fourth of 
a pound of borax for a large tub full 
of water may be used; a smaller 
amount, however, should be used for 
most waters. Ammonia is one of the 
most useful agents for’ softening 
water. It is even better than washing 
soda or borax, because the ammonia 
is volatile and does not leave any 
residue to act on the clothes to cause 
injury. For Lathing purposes the 
water should be softened with a little 
ammonia in preference to any other 
material. The ammonia can not be 
added directly to the hot water; it 
should be added to the water while 
cold, or added to a sm. | quantity of 
cold water which is then added to the 
warm water; this in part prevents the 
ammonia from vaporizing too readily. 
Ammonia produces the same effect as 
potash or soda lye, without leaving a 
residue in the garments washed: 
Ammonia is very valuable for washing 
woolen goods or materials liable to 
shrink. Some waters which are hard 
with alum salts are greatly benefited 
by the addition of ammonia. A little 
ammonia added to such a water will 
cause a precipitate to form, and when 
the water is strained it will be in good 
condition for cleaning purposes. Am- 
monium carbonate is a material used 
to some extent as a softening and 
cleaning agent. It is valuable for 
softening water and does not have any 
injurious effect upon clothing because 
it readily volatilizes. 

Caustic potash and caustic soda are 
sometimes used for softening water. 
These materials are very active and 
are not adapted for washing colored 
or delicate goods. They may be used 
for very heavy and coarse articles of 
a greasy nature; not more than half 
a teaspoonful for five gallons of water 
is required. Bleaching powder is not 
safe material to use generally for 


cleansing purposes. It weakens the 
texture of clothing. After a  con- 
tagious disease articles of clothing 


may be soaked in water containing a 
little bleaching powder and a_ few 
drops of carbolic acid, followed by a 
thorough rinsing and bleaching in the 
sun. 

For disinfecting clothing formalin 
can be used at the rate of about one 
pound of formalin to 100 gallons of 
water. Bleaching powder and caustic 
potash or soda and strong soap are 
not suited for cleaning wood work, be- 
cause of the action of the alkali on 
paint. When used they roughen the 
surface and discolor the paint. Be- 
cause waters vary so in their compo- 
sition a material suitable for soften- 
ing one may not prove to be the best 
for the softening of all waters, and 
the special kind of material needed 
must be determined largely by trial. 

In using any of these materials it 
should be the aim to use as little as 
possible. In the case of the use of 
carbolic acid, formalin, bleaching pow- 
der and caustic soda, the hands 
should be protected as much as possi- 
ble and the clothes should be well 
rinsed, 
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MINNESOTA FARMS 


WHY why wear yourself out renting and working for the Other Fellow when you can own a farm 
in the “‘Land of Big Red Clover” for less money than you are paying rent, where timothy and clover 
grows wild, where you can pasture a cow to the acre, and cut from three to four tons of hay to the acre 
We are situated just half-way between the cities with cheap freight rates both ways. We have the finest 
schools in the state, good roads, farmers’ telephone lines, rural delivery, etc. Land sold on long time and 
easy payments. Write for our Map and Booklet, which will tell you allaboutit. Agents wanted. 


Mm. E. RUTHERFORD & CO., Mora, Kanabec County, Minnesota 














THE LAND OF CORN AND CLOVER 


In the “Dairy Region" of Southern Minnesota and Northern Iowa. We offer elegant improved farms 
where the advantages are many and draw-backs few. No ploneering here. Social and educational adyan- 
tages excelledby none. Best of soil, water, markets, etc. 640 per acre and up, easy terms. Cheaper farms in 
Western Minnesota and North Dakota. We are owners, not agents. Your name on a postal card will bring 


maps and descriptive matter. 


E. H. SMITH LAND AND LOAN CO., Austin, Minn. 








lowa Lands 


in southwestern Iowa in the greatest corn belt and finest 
grass country in the United States. See these lands be- 
fore you buy. Will be pleased to have you Investigate if 
you are thinking of buying a farm. Write for our de- 
scriptive list containing 450 farms. 


HAMILTO 


BROS., Winterset, la. 








Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 








Highly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
roads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many lowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country in U.8. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 


Small cash payments required. Write me, 


stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


A RARE GHANGE 


For Young Farmers 
For Tenant Farmers 


We are authorized by the owners to close out about 
4,000 acres of choice farming lands located in eastern 
Nebraska and northern Missouri and now held under 
one ownership. These lands wiil be sold in tracts to 
Sult the wants of purchasers from 40 acres up on 
very easy payments, with a small cash pay- 
ment, and possession given March Ist, 1910. 

It is @ great chance to get a good farm and get the 
rise in value while paying for it. 

If you are interested and mean business write us 
at once and full particulars will be furnished. 


Bank of Malvern, Maivern, lowa 


320-A. improved Farm for Sale 


3 miles froma good town of 1,000 people and 10 miles 
from Mason City, lowa. Fair improvements, house 
16x24—14 ft. posts, addition 14x20—12 ft. posts, barn 
60x7U—12 ft. posts, and other outbuildings, good well 
and windmill, school house on the land about 80 rods 
from the improvements; @ small creek in quarter 
where improvements are; living water, does not 
overflow the land; the soil is first class black loam 
yellow with clay subsoil; best of natural drainage; 
about 200 acres in cultivation, balance in pasture and 
meadow. Price $75 an acre; term 821,000 cash, $4,000 
March 1, balance long time at5¢%. This ie the best 
farm for money I eversaw. I have an option on it 
until Aug. 1, 1909. Come quick if you wantit. After 
that time price goes up 65 peracre. R. W. BaRcLay, 
Mason City, Iowa. 


Montana Ranches 


Wonderful Opportunities in the 
Shield’s River Valley 


Unexcelled for all kinds of tame hay, wheat and 
other smal! grains. Come and spend a few days with 
me on my ranch and see the country. Write me for 
information. Address 














Porcupine, Montana 


HPS ile aoa 


IOWA Fam 


In the south central corn and bluegrass belt. See 
these farms before you buy. Best of soil. All kinds 
of fruits. Fine water. No better farming country. 
Write at once for our large illustrated farm list to 


E. E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 


Improved 80-Acre Farm 


FOR SALE 


in Blackhawk county, Iowa, 3 miles from Hudson, 12 
miles from Waterloo. Possession given September 
Ist. Best of reasons for selling. Price, including 
the crops, only $125.00 per acre. If desired the stock 
on this farm can ..e sold with it at a reasonable price. 


BURTON E. WILSON, Waterloo, lowa 


FREE 200-PAGE BOOK 
ABOU: MINNESOTA 


Compiled by the state, describing industries, crops, 
live stock, property values, schools, churches and 
towns of each county, and Minnesota's splendid op- 
portunities for any man. Sent free by 

STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 
Dept. B, State Capitol, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FOR SALE—480 ACRES 


Red Willow County, Nebraska. Farm and grazing 
land. Living Water. Good road to good town; close 
to school. Asnap. Price @17 per acre. No trades. 
Will carry one-third at 6 per cent. 

C. MOUSEL, owner, Wilsonville, Nebraska. 


Choice Farms for Sale 


in the banner county of the famous bluegrass region 
of central lowa. If you want something gilt-edged 
at a reasonable figure, write for lists to 


O. E. BEACH, Winterset, lowa 























IOWA FARMS 


Largest List of lowa Farms 
in South Central lowa 


All eizes and prices. Crop failure unknown. 
Abundance of fruit and water. 


In lowa’s Famous Corn Belt and Bluegrass Region 
Write for illustrated catalogue for 1909. 


J. G. SHRIVER, Winterset, lowa 


Central Kansas Farm Lands 


We have large lists of choice farming lands in the 
Great Arkansas River Valley of Kansas, ranging 
from ¢15 to $100 per acre, according wo location and 
improvements. Best wheat, corn and alfalfa raising 
soilin the world. Every acre pays big interest on 
investment. Write us today for full particulars. 

COOKE & GRANT, 
16 N. Main St., Hutchinson, Hansas 


lowa Corn and Alfalfa Farms 


$20-acre improved farm, 4 miles from town..... $65.00 
160-acre improved farm, 4 miles from town 
120-acre improved farm, 2 miles from town..... 
500-acre improved farm, 1 mile from town...... 
80-acre improved farm, 3 miles from town... . 65.00 
320-acre unimproved farm, 4 miles from town... 40.00 
160-acre unimproved farm, 4 miles from town... 40.00 
600-acre unimproved farm, 3 miles from town... 40.00 
750-acre unimproved farm, 44 mile from town... 50.00 
Cut this out and write to 

H. L. CRAVEN & CO., 


A Fine 320-Acre Farm 
for Sale 


Well improved and tiled. Practically all tillable; 
handy to town. An ideal farm. 

I also offer several smaller farms, ranging from 20 
acres up. Some splendid 80-acre farms and a new 
tile plant for sale. This plant is doing a splendid 
business; has the best of clay. Would exchange for 
lowa land. Full particulars promptly furnished on 
application. 


T. B. SARGEANT, 


BUY SOUTH DAKOTA LAND 


Madoka, Stanley County; rich soll; grows 
alfalfa, corn and small grain, plenty water. Prices 
from #10 to $20 peracre. Gilt edge farm mortgages 
forsale. For description write F. K. Heidinger 
Land Agency, Kadoka, South Dakota. 


Bargains in Missouri Farms 


Write me for what you want. I have all sizes and 
descriptions at prices and terms to sult. 
Cc. H. ADAIR, 
Roate 8 Rockville, Mo. 






















Onawa, lowa 





Clarion, lowa 











FARM WANTED 
Have fine 6-room cottage and big roomy lot. All 
city improvements, such as paving, sewer, gas, bath, 
etc. Well located near schools, colleges, stores and 
churches. Will sell ata bargain for cash or trade fur 
good farm land and pay difference. Address 
OWNER, care Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


FOR SALE 


By owner, 160 acres of good Iowa land, improved, 
near good town, church and school. Rural mail, 
telephone, etc. In Ringgold, county, Iowa. 

Address BOX 65, Tingley, Iowa. 








$00-4c8= Lafayette County, Mo. Farm. 

Improvements $15,000. No waste land. All 
corn land but 50 acres. 400 acres grew 32,000 bus. of 
corn in one year. Bigcord cropon itnow. Adjoins 
Mo. Pacific Railroad station. Buyers investigate. 
Price $75 00 an acre; easy terms. J. H. LIPSCOMB, 
306 Fidelity Trust Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


IOWA FARM FOR SALE 


160-acre improved farm 5 miles from Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. All fenced and in cultivation, good buildings, 
orchard and grove. Well worth $75.00; price $60.00 
for quick sale. Write 
Ww. H. HODGE, 





Estherville, Iowa 


lowa Farms for Sale 


We have 5,000 acres of Dickinson and Emmet Co 
lands for sale consisting of 15 well improved farms 
Prices $50 to #85 per acre, These are our own lands 
and we can make easy terms. THE BRADFORD 
Co., 8. C. Bradford, Storm Lake, lowa. 


Rich lowa Corn Land for Sale 


You know what it is. Nothing else like it in the 
world. Better than a gold mine. Write to the Brad 
ford Savings Bank, Bradford, Franklin Co., for their 
bargain list. Don't wait. Our fine crop will send 
prices soaring. 


Southwest lowa Farms 


Also western lands for sale. Write us your wants 
and receive descriptive circular. 


J. A. STEARNS LAND CO., Creston, lowa 


32 ACRES best soil on earth, two miles from 
e county seat. $30 per acre. A.J. McMahor 
Endicott, St. Paul, Minn. 
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FINE STOCK RANCH 


In North Dakota, right on Northern Pacitic Rall- 
road. Good builaings and all ready to occupy. 11,200 
acres in tract. Abundance of coal. Will sell upon 
reasonable terms. 86 peracre. Property is clear of 
incumbrance. 


SHEEP AND DAIRY LANDS 


We have some fine tame grass cut-over lands in 
Wisconsin, at from $6 to $10 per acre, that are close 
to market, and are among the best clay lands in the 
state. Will sell in sinall tracts upon monthly pay- 
ment plan, or will sell in larger tracts for sheep and 
dairy farms. Finest water tn the world, and a beau- 
tiful country to live in. Title the best and lands clear 
of incumbrance. 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


We have some tine tracts in the famous Red River 
Valley at $20 per acre. A very fine quarter in Big 
Stone County, Minnesota, at $32.50 per acre. 


SUBURBAN TRACTS 


We have some small tracts adjoining St. Paul and 
Minneapolis forsurburban homes at attractive prices. 


KANSAS AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


We bave some fine farms in Kansas, also some near 
Yankton, S. Dak., at money making prices. 

Write us today, and state in which locality you are 
interested. NOW 18S THE TIME TO BUY, and you 
cannot but realize a handsome advance on any of the 


bove. 
mes WISCONSIN LAND COMPANY 
605 Pioneer Press Bidg., St. Paul, Minnesota 


FOR SALE 


A FINE FARM OF 333 ACRES 


Well improved, one mile east of Baxter Springs, S. E. 
Kaneas; rich soil, @ lovely climate and best of water. 
290 acres first and second bottom, balance roliing pas- 
ture land, sloping gradually | o the hills, 10 acres of 
timber and nice grove surrounding small lake near 
center of the farm; good dwelling house, young 
orchard, barn, granary and other suitable bulldings. 
Price $40 per acre, one-third cash, balance on reason 
able terms. Also an adjoining model stock farm of 
189 acres, of rolling upland, well improved, with good 
water, comfortable dwelling house, barns, meadows, 
pastures and 30 acres of timber. Price and terms 
the same as for the other farm. 

These are the celebrated farms of Ex-Governor 
Crawford and wil! be sold separately or jointly as 
purchasers may desire. 

Apply to, or address the undersigned, 


E. K. BROWN, Special Agt., Baxter Springs, Kas. 


For Sale, 20 Acres Near Omaha 


A rare opportunity for dairy, poultry or fruit farm, 
within city Hmite of Plattsmouth, Neb.,acity with 
5,000 inhabitants, two rajlroads, 18 miles from Omaha, 
good six-room house, with new furnace, two barns, 
well, cistern, young orchard, many fine trees, blue- 
grass and clover pasture, all fenced and cross-fenced. 
Five thousand dollars (88,000) is alow price for this, 
but may make a special offer for quick sale. 


JOHN HOCKSTRASSER, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


WISCONSIN 


FARM AND TIMBER LANDS 


10,000 acr s located in the very heart of the Clover 
and Fruit Beltof Bayfleid County. Good soll, pure 
water ant ideal climate, and the best dairy country 
in the world. If you want a home or an investment 
write us for our booklet. 

NORTHERN LAND AND REALTY CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Mankato, - Minnesota 


Eastern Kansas 


120-acre highly tmproved, all cultivation; 9-room 
frame house, good barn 80x48, cribs, granary, etc.; 
S-acre orchard, plenty of all kinds of fruit. Close to 
school, R. F.D., telephone. Weare offering this farm 
for quick sale at $65.00 per acre. It should bring 
more than $75.00 per acre right now. Wew will 
buy this if | sendy see it. Ask about this and our 
list of Kansas farm 


THE URIE-HEPWORTH LAND CO., Topeka, Kansas 


Central Minnesota Lands 


We have for sale 10,000 acres of wild and improved 
land fn the best farming section of central Minneso’a. 
We have secured a 60 days’ option on the lands and 
have placed them on the market at an astonishingly 
low price. Call on or write 


New Yo York Mills Land Go, New York Mills, Minn. 


~ 200 ACRES 


One of the finest farms in Miami County, Kansas, 
50 miles from Kansas City. Is worth $100 per acre, 
but for a quick sale will take $50 per acre. 

SPOHN BROS., Garrett, Kansas 




















160 ACRES, 8 miles N. W. Parsons; house 5 
rooms; barn 30x5); suitable outbuildings; 3 
a. orchard, small fruit; black sandy soil; raise corn, 
wheat, clover and alfalfa. Price #45a. Wife's health 
compels change of climate. This is a bargain. 
Mutual Healty Exchange, 1921 Main Street, 
Pareons, Kansas 


TORTH MO. FARM for sale—#55.00 per acre: 
As The best stock and grain farm in the county, as 
wellas an ideal home. 280 a. 34 miles from county 
seat of Schuyler. Have spent 35 yrs. improving and 
ia fixed for handling lots of stock. Have retired and 
will give immediate possession. For particulars ad- 
dress, J. J. MARTIN, owner, Lancaster, Mo. 


Farm For Sale 


My $20 acre farm for sale in the corn belt. Crops 
always sure. State Normal School located here. 
Farm 8 miles out. Terms will be geek. 

J. W. BARTLETT, WAYNE, NEB. 


South Dakota Farm 


As fine a 320 acre farm as there fs in South Dakota. 
100 acres under plow. Every acre can be plowed. 
$25 per acre; half cash, balance time at 6 per cent. 
J.H.CONLEY, Presho, South Dakota 


lowa Farms for Sale and Rent 


in Adair, Madison, Guthrie and Dallas counties, near 
Stuart, Jowa. Black loam, from two to three feet 
deep, good clay subsoil. Prices reasonable. Write 
for particulars to 8. MON AHAN, Stuart, lowa. 


LOWEST PRICED FARMS IN IOWA 


forsale. Near Eldon. Write for descriptions. 


J. E. HOUGHLAND, Eldon, lowa 




















WALLACES’ FARMER 


CANADA THISTLE. 


We have been receiving letters of 
late inquiring as to the best methois 
of destroying Canada thistle. The 
Canada thistle is a perennial and per- 
petuates itself largely, and in some 
sections of the country altogether, by 
underground stolons which have buds 
every two or three inches from which 
a new plant grows. In the southern 
part of our territory there are patches 
here and there which have perhaps 
developed from a single seed brought 
in in the packing of imported crockery. 
Where but a single seed is introduced 
it spreads only from the roots. In 
some parts of northern Iowa, possibly 
in northern Illinois, and north, where 
both the staminate and  pistillate 
forms, that is, both sexes, have been 
introduced, germinable seed is pro- 
duced and carried from field to field by 
threshermen. The thistle seems to be 
best adapted to cool climates similar 
to that in which potatoes, oats, and 
roots thrive. Hence it is a pest of 
the worst*order in Great Britain, in 
all parts of Canada, and in the north- 
ern part of the United States. 

How to get rid of it is a difficult 
problem; much less difficult in the 
southern part of our territory, how- 
ever, where it does not produce seed, 
than in the north. We made inquiry 
on the subject while at Mac Donald 








College, near Montreal, where the 
Canada thistles are abundant in al- 
most every field in the neighborhood. 
They told us that a four-course rota- 
tion, together with good farming, kept 
the thistles in check. The methods 
adopted there outside of the rotation 
would not be practical on the ordinary 
farm on account of the scarcity of 
labor. 

Speaking generally, any perennial 
weed may be killed by persistent ciit- 
ting back at least once a week, thus 
preventing the leaves from obtaining 
access to the air and developing 
chlorophyl, or the green coloring mat 
ter of the leaf. This method is en- 
tirely practicable on a small patch; 
but while practicable, it is not always 
successful, because the farmer may 
not have the time or patience to hoe 
with sufficient thoroughness nor often 
enough. We got rid of a patch of 
about a quarter of an acre on one of 
our farms in that way one very dry 
year. 

Another method that has been dis- 
cussed lately is that of applying a 
solution of one part of crude carbolic 
acid to four parts of water to each 
root after cutting it off close to the 
ground, using an ordinary sprinkling 
can. This is effective on the main 
root, but it would need to be applied 
to every shoot as it comes to the 
surface. It can be combined with hoe- 
ing. Very few farmers will go to this 
trouble, however, even when the patch 
is small. Various other herbicides 
have been tried, for example, cop- 
peras, often used for spraying charlock 
or wild mustard. This weakens the 
plant, but does not destroy the under- 
ground root stalks. 

If we had Canada thistles on any of 
our farms, whether in patches or dis- 
tributed over the farm, we would try 
the following method: When the this- 
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good market towns. Good corn and clover svil; 





Ss. V. R. HAYES, 





This ts another one of those Hayes-Michigan bargains the western men are Buying. 190 acres near 
t. F. D. and telephone; 30 acres Lard wood timber 
Picsure of house above—12 rooms, basement barn 40x80, two corn cribs and other bulidiaga: fine water 
fruit for home use; largest portion tile drained. Price #10000, oue-fourth cash, all the time you want on 
balance. Why bearenter? Why hang to $100 land? 
day. Can't tell you all about this here. Write for particulars and list of farms. 


712 Ashton Bidg., 


Another 
Big 
Bargain! 


We are busy. Western men coming almost every 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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tles begin to bloom, which is during 
August, mow them as close as possi 
ble and burn. The drier the season 
the better. This takes the thistle a' 
its weakest. It is putting forth an 
effort to produce seed, and hence is 
more vulnerable to attack than at any 
other period. As soon as rains came, 
we would plow the ground as deep as 
possible, not less than six inches, 
eight if possible, throwing the fur- 
rows as flat as possible. Then harrow 
until the surface is smooth and roll. 
The plowing should be done as early 
in the fall as it is possible to plow that 
depth. As soon as the thistles ap- 
peared the next spring we would use 
a herbicide or an application of salt. 
If the patch was small and the thistles 
appeared in abundance, we would 
merely put enough salt on that patch 
to keep everything from growing for 
a year or two. Salt enough will kill 
thistles, but it will put the land out of 
condition for a year or more; but the 
farmer can better stand this than to 
tolerate a patch of thistles on his 
place. 

We are not absolutely sure that this 
general method will be successful. We 
simply say that after reading about 
everything that has come within our 
reach from the scientists we believe 
this the most practical method of deal- 
ing with the _ thistle. If after 
using this method only scattered this- 
tles appeared, we would simply take 
the Irish method of pulling them out 
with a pair of forceps, blades about 
an inch and a half wide, put together 
after the fashion of a pair of tongs, 
with wooden handles three or four 
feet long. Where there are many this- 
tles, however, the better way is to 
apply either salt or a sprinkling of 
about eight gallons to the acre of sul- 
phate of iron or copperas. 

When a patch appears on a farm in 
the southern part of our territory, and 
the farmer fails to notice it, if the field 
is in corn and he cultivates it with 
the ordinary shovel cultivator he is 
quite sure to spread them over the 
field. The cultivator shovels tear up 
the roots in one place and plant them 
in another. Where land is infested 
with either Canada thistle or quack 
grass the preparation of the seed bed 
must be most thorough, and when the 
field is in corn surface cultivation only 
should be used. 

The Canada thistle is not altogether 
useless, pest as it is. When cut and 
put in stack when in bloom it makes 
fairly good sheep hay, and the sheep 
are fond of it. We publish an illustra- 
tion of it herewith, that our readers 
may be able to distinguish it from 
other relatively harmless native and 
biennial thistles. 


A NEW WAY TO KEEP THE BOY 
ON THE FARM. 

A correspondent of the Country Gen- 
tleman tells in the following of the 
new way one farmer has discoverel 
for keeping the boys on the farm: 

“There is a way to stop this un- 
natural migration, and, strange as it 
may seem, it is nothing more or less 
than the automobile or auto buggy. 
Every farmer who has a son stricken 
with city fever will find in an auto- 
mobile the surest remedy for a speedy 
cure. <A farmer, speaking about his 
four sons, said that all of them got 
the city fever. The oldest left the 
farm about six months ago and got a 
good job in Chicago. The father found 
that the other boys were getting rest- 
less, and he decided to buy a car. ‘The 
upshot of the whole matter is,’ he 
adds, ‘that the three boys learned to 
run the machine, and we take a ride 





KANSAS FARM AT BARGAIN PRICE 


Quarter section; good level land, all in cultivation; 
good house, new barn, plenty of water. Clase to 
town. Price @6,500. A little cash required, balance 
on time to sult purchaser. Write 
BANK OF KINCAID, Kincaid, Kansas 


| Have a Few Excellent Farms 


for sale tn Clay County. lowa. at right prices. 
Write me for description. 


S. E. CARLSEN, Spencer, lowa 








The beat In the state 


for the money. A fow 
oe exchange. 
—. A enveree, 
. lowa. 





VOTECK TO HOM BS KEK ERS-— Ifyou want 
4 homes in Kansas, please write for itste of iand. 
ANDREW BURGER, Burlington, Kansas. 


320-ACRE GOVERNMENT HOMESTEADS 


Write U. 8. COMMISSIONER, Des Moines, lowa, 








aes for sale or exchange. Write for descrip- 
tlonand price. W.H.simonton, Fort Scott, Kan. 








“every night after the chores are done. 
They got to writing their brother in 
Chicago about the fun they were hav- 
ing, and he came home last week. 
Said he guessed the farm was good 
enough for him. This pleased his 
mother mightily.’ It surely did, and 
his father too, for that matter. 

“There won't be any more grumbling 
about hard work in that family 
Every night they take a_ spin of 
twenty-five or thirty miles, and thor 
oughly enjoy every inch of it. When 
the atmosphere is hot, the family rid 
themselves of the irksomeness anid 
closeness of the house, and when the: 
are spinning along the road they in 
hale that life-giving oxygen which i 
so essential in rebuilding the broken 
down tissues of the human body. This 
is just the kind of recreation the 
country youth needs. There is ex 
hilaration in being at the wheel, in 
operating the brake, clutch, spark and 
gas control. 

“It requires skill to run a car eco 
nomically. This the boy acquires, and 
he is gaining a knowledge of gasoline 
engines that is invaluable to him. He 
takes an interest in good roads. When 
he returns from a spin, the tired fee! 
ing has disappeared. He retires, 
sleeps soundly, and the next morning 
he is in a cheerful frame of mind and 
ready for a hard day’s work. The 
family talk about the previous night’ 
ride when they are assembled around 
the table. They have traveled sec 
tions of their own county they never 
had seen before. They have called 
upon their neighbors fifteen mile 
away, and are taking the ride over 
again in their happy imagination: 
Laughter instead of dismal forebod 
ings, and a keen interest in every 
thing that pertains to country life, 
is the order of things in that house- 
hold now.” 





CLEAN UP THE FARMS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

I wish to urge a reform among our 
farmers in the matter of keeping the 
farm in neat, tidy condition. It is an 
indication of shiftlessness to say the 
least, to see a farm all neglected, 
fences down, weeds so high = about 
orchard, yard, and lots that the passer 
by has to look twice to see if the 
place is inhabited. 

I have had considerable experienc: 
with people and find too many prone 
to be slovenly in this respect. 

A neat, clean farm is worth more 
on the market than an unkempt one, 
and certainly more desirable to live 
on. 

Why not inaugurate a general clean 
up and place Iowa farmers and farms 
in the front rank? re 
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Poultry Department. 


"Poultry r ralsers are invited to contribute chete on ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 





CROP-BOUND HENS. 


A subscriber, writing for informa- 
tion, mentions symptoms which indi- 
cate that his chickens are apparently 
crop-bound. This is a common com- 
plaint where well fed chickens haven't 
enough fresh water to drink, or when 
poorly fed chickens eat long, wilted 
grass or other indigestible substances. 
If fed irregularly, fowls will gorge 
themselves when very hungry; the 
grain swells with moisture and the 
crop becomes so distended and hard 
that food will not pass out. 

Give the bird a teaspoon of olive oil. 


Gently manipulate the crop to soften 
and move the contents. If the crop 
becomes softened, give the bird thirty 
grains of Epsom salts in warm water, 
and await results. Do not feed the 
bird until the crop is empty. If the 
crop does not seem to soften, try flush- 
ing it out with warm water. Give 
what water the bird can take, then 


hold it head down and manipulate the 
crop. If the bird is a valuable one 
and these measures do not relieve, 
pluck the feathers about the crop near 


the top where there are no large blood 
vessels and make an incision of one 
and a half inches opening into the 
crop. Through this incision remove 
the contents of the crop with a small 
teaspoon, then (having first disin 
fected your hand and cut the finger 
nail close) oil the finger and examine 
the ontlet to see that there is no ob 


struction there. Wash the wound with 
a one per cent carbolic acid solution, 
and sew up the incision with white 
silk thread which has been kept in 
earbolic acid water till ready for use. 
Do not water for twenty-four hours, 
and feed very sparingly after twenty- 
four hours till the wound is healed. 


MORE IN THE STRAIN THAN IN 
THE BREED. 

It has been something of a surprise 
for us to find at different poultry 
farms where a number of breeds were 
kept that the general purpose breeds 
in the course of the year are appar- 


enty more profitabe egg machines than 
are the special egy breeds. On one 
farm where White Wyandottes, Barred 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Light Brah- 
mas, Faverolles, Leghorns, and Indian 
Games were kept, the White Wyan- 
dottes gave the best returns in eggs. 
“The Leghorns go back on us in cold 
weather,” said the superintendent of 
the plant, “and in the long run are not 
as profitable the White Wyan- 
dottes.” 

On another farm the superintendent 
had practically the same report, but 
said he found the Black Wyandotte a 
close second, and the Buff Orpingtons 
uncertain, although he had stock which 
was supposed to come from the origi- 
nator of the breed. 

“Barred Plymouth Rocks,” said the 
manager of one of the experiment sta- 


as 


tions, “are our most profitable breed. 
True the hens get heavy the second 
year, but despite that, our best re- 
turns are from the Barred Rocks. As 
to Black Minorcas, we sold every one 
on the market,” 


“The Rhode Island Red is a money- 
maker here” exclaimed another breed- 
er, “but they look so like scrubs that 
we have no pleasure in keeping them. 
Eggs from the very best breeders give 
us such a variety of shades of red 
that the Rhode Island Red pen looks 
like a lot of mongrels, and discourages 
one who has a love for uniformity. To 
me there is nothing prettier than the 
White Plymouth Rock. They satisfy 
the aesthetic as well as the practical.” 
It seemed to us these differences 
opinion—opinions which doubtless 
were tormed after long experiences 
with different breeds, were only an- 
other proof that there is more in the 
strain. than in the breed. Hens from 
a good laying strain of any breed or 
variety will outlay hens of the same 
variety bred for fancy purposes only. 
Also the owner must cater to the 
peculiarities of his flock. A man who 
has no patience with the flighty ways 
of the Leghorns will never get the best 
out of them. The man who does not 
admire the business suit of the Barred 
Rock will take no pleasure in making 
her do her best. 

If the soiled feathers of a 


of 


white 
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| 





WALLACES’ FARMER 





OY 


fs the one roofing that needs no paint- 
ing after it is once laid on the roof. 
If you would sit down and figure out 
exactly how much it cost to paint ‘a smooth 
surfaced roofing during its life, yeu would 
find that the cost of this paint is more 
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PROOFING 


you will write to-day 
for a free sample of 

Amatite, the end of your 
roofing troubles is in sight. It 


than the roofing itself. 
Amatite, on the other 
hand, 
has 

















‘N ee. 











a real mineral surface, and we sell 
the goods on the broad statement 
that it needs no painting of any kind. 


buildings is insured against leaks 
and trouble for many years to come. 


ple and booklet, which will prove con- 
clusively how much better Amatiteis 
than the old-fashioned 
roofings’’ 
painting and care to keep them tight. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


The man who puts Amatite on his 


Send name and address for a sam- 


“‘rubber 
which require constant 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
ton St. Louis Cleveland 
Kansas City 


Pittsburg Cincinnati 
Minneapolis New Orleans London Eng, 

















PURE BRED 
TURKEY RED 


WINTER WHEAT 


A hard red wheat. Crop of wheat 1909 
strain. 
Write us. 


EDGWORTH 
Bred and grown by us apon our own land. 
Booklet, sample, and price list will com: 


without cost. 


MERR!TT GREENE & SON, Marshalltown, la. 








bird, or the faded iia of a buff 
or red is distasteful, their owner will 
not be interested in looking after their 
welfare. Usually it is the strain and 
the man behind the feed bucket that 
determines the business qualities of 
the flock. The breeder who keeps 
right on improving his flock from year 
to year is the breeder who succeeds 
in the pouliry business. 


CROSS-BREEDING. 


A subscriber writes: 

“I want to start a breeding pen of 
full blood chickens, either Plymouth 
Rocks or Rhode Island Reds, consist- 
ing of three hens and a good rooster. 
As I can have but one pen, I want to 


put in a few Brown Leghorn hens to 
improve the laying qualities of the 
others and impart to the Leghorns 


size and to take some of the flying in- 


stinct out of the Leghorns. Will the 
roosters mating with the Leghorns af- 
fect the full blood chickens of the 
Plymouth Rocks or the Rhode Island 
Reds?” 

No; the mating of the male of an- 
other breed with the Leghorns will 
not affect the purity of the pure breds. 
But why put in the Leghorns when 
evidently you are not satisfied witn 
them? The Rhode Island Red is an 
improvement over the Leghorn in 
size; a good laying strain will equal 


the Leghorn in egg yield for the year, 
and will not have the “flying instinct” 
the Leghorns are accused of having 
There is so little advantage in cross- 
ing, and much more beauty in a 
flock uniform in size, shape, and color- 
ing than in a flock of pure breds with 
some cross-breds thrown in that we 
would hesitate to keep more than one 
breed, whether that breed were Leg- 
horn, Rock, or Red. 


VENTILATING THE HEN HOUSE. 


A correspondent writes: 

“Can you give us a little advice 
about fixing up an old hen house? The 
house is 12x24 feet, eight feet front, 
facing the south, with fair amount of 
windows for sun and light. At pres- 
ent there is too much ventilation, and 
{ think of covering the roof, which 
slopes one way, with one of the pre- 
pared roofings, also covering the ends 
and the north side with this roofing. 
As it has been rather open there has 
not been much attention paid to venti- 
lation, but with the new covering I 
will have to properly ventilate it. Will 
a ventilator with an opening 6x19 
inches starting near the ground be 


SO 





enough, or should there be another 


reaching a little below the roof? Can 
one open the window and protect from 
draft by hanging curtain in front, or 
would you prefer some other way? 
How many hens can I winter in it? 
There is plenty of yard to run in set 
to grass and I can divide it into two 
yards.” 

We would prefer to ventilate with 
a curtained front. Close up the cracks 
in roof and sides. Remove part of the 
windows and substitute a close fitting 
frame covered with coarse burlap or 
muslin. The roosts should be at the 
back side away from the windows. 
Provide a muslin curtain which can be 
dropped down in front of the roosts 
on cold nights and rolled up out of 
the way the rest of the time. We 
would not put more than sixty hens 
in the house; fifty would be better. 





HOW ABOUT IOWA? 

The General Assembly of Missouri 
at its recent session appropriated 
$10,009 to be expended biennially “to 
promote and encourage the poultry in- 
dustry of the state of Missouri in all 
its branches.” The bill appropriating 
the $10,000 provides, among other 
things, as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the State 
Board of Poultry to promote and en- 
courage the poultry industry in the 
state of Missouri in all its branches, 
to organize the poultry raisers of the 
state for the purpose of affording a 
systematic means of gathering useful 
information for the use of the board 
and to publish the same for the ben- 
efit of the farmers and poultry raisers 
of the state of Missouri. It shall be 
their duty to provide for and manage 
one annual state poultry exhibition at 


such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the board, etc. The 
governor, the secretary of the State 


Board of Agriculture, and the dean of 
the Agricultural College shall be ad- 
visory members of the State Board of 
Poultry.” 

The Indiana legislature recently ap- 
propriated $5,000 annually for investi- 
gations in poultry husbandry. 





GEESE SICK. 

An Iowa subscriber’s wife writes 
that her geese are sick with an ail- 
ment resembling roup in chickens. 
They have had plenty of corn, grass, 
and water. She asks if tickle grass 
in the yard could be the cause. 

As a rule geese are free from the 
diseases that affect chickens and tur- 
keys. In this case the geese are prob- 
ably suffering from roupy colds. They 
are possibly roosting in a damp place 





much 
roosting 


foul from 
change the 
to dry, fresh ground, and if 
possible would give a fresh pasture 
and cut off the corn from their diet. 
Pasturage is all geese need until it is 
desired to fatten them for market. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 75 BU. PER ACRE 


Write us for catalog and circular describing our 
wonderful Russian Wheat direct from: Russia. 
lias no equal. Largest yielder known and with 
stands the severest winters. Have Improved Turkey 
Red, other varieties and Mammoth White Rye. 
Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass Seed. 
Write for Free samples and special low prices. 


so 


has become 
We would 


that 
rain. 
places 


















Dows, lowa 





A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 104, Clarinda, Ia, 
This select strain of Turkish Red has yielded 59 
bushels peracre. A fine crop Just harvested, Also 
Winter Rye. Write for samples and prices 
lowa Seed Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Defiance and Turkish Red, de- 
pendable hardy var ies for 
this section. that ylelds 40 to 50 
aH EA bushels peracre. Winter Rye 
that produces results. 

We supply best grades Timothy, Alfalfa 
and all farm and grass seeds. Free samples 
sentou request. Catalogues and price 
lists mailed free. 

GUTHRIE-LORENZ CO., Dept. G, 
7th and Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
Turkey Red Winter Wheat Seed 
Sowed Sept. 26, 1908, yielded 85 bu. per acre. Abso- 
lutely free from rye or weed seed. Quantity limited 
Price, $1.25 per bu.; sacks extra. Cash to accompany 
the order. Sample sent on request. 
FRANK DeFOREST, 
that yiclds 30 to 40 bushels per acre after three crops 
of corn and twocrops of oats have been removed 
from the land, fs the kind I grow. Send your order 
at once, as supply is limited. 
H.M. LINDMEILER, LYONS, IOWA 








DOGS. 


SCOTCH COLLIES FOR SALE 


Two fine litters born March 29th and Apri! 2d, from 
good working strain. Wewill guarantee them. At 
stud, Craigsmere Conqueror, a sure sire of large 
hitters of good ones. Fee, $10.00 
EARL E. ATTIG, 

registered, for sale. Four 


SCOTCH COLLIES months old. Sable and white 


Heelers. GEO. CROSS, Dysart, lowa. 





Sibley, lowa 








EVERAL choice litters of Collie pups at very 
4 reasonable prices. Extra fine working parents 
C. H. Drake, Hazelton, lowa. 





J END 25 Cts. for Clark's book on training dogs 
\ Alsosend for prices on Collies. Brood matron» 
and puppies. Sunnybrae Kennels, Bloomington, I!!! 








Finest quality. Freight 


paid, Send for price list 


HON 
Hyatt’s Apiaries, Shenandoah, la. 
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Here is the UTILIS 


Utilis Means Utility—-Useful 
$700 











Runabout — Utility Vehicle — Surrey 
ALL IN ONE 


‘ Specifications—2 cyl. opp. Engine; Friction 
Trans.; Chain Drive; 96-in. wheel base; 36-{n 
wheels; 24-in. solid Tires; 16-in. road clearance; 
anti.friction Bearings throughout. As simple 
in operation as a GOOD car can be. 
Designed Kxpressly for Country Use. 

N. B._The power plant can be used for power 
purposes when the vehicle is not required for 
other service. Ten minutes’ time is ample to 
make necessary changes. 











— - 





The Utilis will “EARN ITS KEEP” 
STERLING MACHINE WORKS 





ns 








Sterling, Mlinois 





Furnished Portable and Stationary for all 
kinds of farm and power work. 





Send for our “Alamo Picture Book.” 
Free on request. 


ALAMO ENGINE AND SUPPLY CO., 
| 4108 Farnam Street, 


ALAMO Gasoline Engines 


Omaha, Nebraska 





2H.P.GASOLINE ENGINE $49.50 
COMPLETE AND RFADY TO START. 
\41to 10 H.P. in proportionate prices. 
knox Gasoline Engines 


develop the full rated horse power and more. Guaranteed for five years 
and sipped on ninety days appr «a! Best and simplest engine made 
Just the engine for the farm R Cream separttors, churns, 
pumps, fecd mills, corn shellers, ashing mu hines, wood 
saws, drilling, etc. We will refund t ney and freight 
charges if our engine docs not pleas poe Write 
talogue and see 
e aT 





. " pe Pres. 
Western Harness & Supply Co. 
G15 Main Street 

















Does perfect work. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalogue of Dig- 
gers, Pickers and Sorters. 

THE MOOVER MFG. CO., Box No.65  , Avery, Oblo 
Transfer pointse—RBoffalo, N. ¥.; Detroit, Mich.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; St. Paul, Minn.; Marshalltown, Iowa; Idaho 
Faille, Idaho; Portland, Oregon; Spokane, Wasb.; 
Winnipeg, Man.; Hamilton, Ont, 



















The Baler for speed. Bales 12to18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels, Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue, 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 116 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 











NORTHERN IOWA GROWN 


TurkeyRedWinterWheat 


SEED FOR SALE. 


Just thrashed and recleaned. Price #1.25 per bushel. 


Bags 20 cents extra. 
J. F. SANDERS, 





Rudd, Floyd County, Iowa. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


WEATHER CONDITIONS. | 
In the table which follows we give the 
seasonal departure from normal temper- 
ature and rainfall from March ist to 
June 28th. The figures in the tempera- 
ture column represent degrees; when pre- 
ceded by a — sign it means that the 
average Gaily temperature since March 
Ist was below the normal for that period 
by the amount given; when preceded by 
a X sign, above normal. In the pre- 
cipitation column 100 represents the 
normal rainfall for the period; figures 
below 100 indicate a deficiency in total 
rainfall since March 1st; figures above 
100, a surplus. 








March 1 







DISTRICTS AND STATIONS. 


Temperature, 





GULF STATES— 
PERRO, Ga ceteccsectncccenconctscancnonns 
Tampa, Fla. .... 
Mobile, Ala. ........- 
Vicksburg, Miss... 








New Orleans, La. .....------- 

Littie Rock, Ark. ....-..- 

Se) 2 92 
Bath, AMCOMIG, DOR iseraccesncncvescrnens X18 64 

OHIO VALLEY AND TENNESSEF— 
Nashville, Tenn...... ; % —0.3 118 
Louisville, Ky... Gicicecsamimmueen —0.4 122 
Indianapolis, Ind. sued et OY | 115 
Cincinnati, Obio..... Sauiaiadaelac —1.4 108 
Pittsburg, Pa..-.--..- ccs e —].7 91 
LAKE REGION— 

Rochester, N. Y....--.-- pnbnbcidiiet —0.3 4 
Cleveland, Ohio... aaciena cade —1.5 101 
ae | ae —0.9 130 
Grand Rapids, Mich. aeeeka —1.t 158 
Marquette, Mich...... = ‘ —0.6 92 
Green Bay, Wis. pore X1.0 be | 
Milwaukee, Wis.............-..- . X0.3 98 
eS X05 134 
Duluth, Minn. -... saenan —2.0} 124 


Upper MISSISSIPPI VALLEY— | 




















IR, Fie HIIDG: sesnnccanccsecsnencadsonsei —1.5 94 
Madison, Wis... Medion f —1.2 9 
I, HU hicencccstcisnnt ns dcess —j] 5 118 
Charles City, Iowa..... ‘ —1.1) ill 
ee —1.8; 100 
Davenport, Iowa ..... sieacee —1.0) 99 
Des Moines, lowa...... —1.5; 118 
Keokuk, Iowa ............ pein —04 101 
Hannibal Mo..... pinene oiides —1.4 104 
| | a ees —).1} 120 
| Se aatiandbindadatecs X03 101 
SS | eee —U.5 129 
MissouRI VALLEY— 
Columbia, Mo.,.......-- —0.6 121 
Springfield, Mo. . —).1) 114 
Kansas City, Mo. X0.2; 104 
Topeka Kan.... 0.0 110 
Wichita, Kan. .. —).4) 79 
Concordia, Kan.. - ad —1.0) 91 
Lincoln, Neb........-..-- soimaclahide >o4 6 
Omaha, Neb............ sethantes X0.6) v2 
Sioux City, lowa.......... —1.7) 108 
Yankton, S. Dak. -.. si —j5 123 
Valentine, Neb........... ‘ —].3 76 
Huron, 8. Dak........ ‘ —0.1 70 
Pierre, 8S. Dak......... Pee ose 0.0 71 
Moorhead, Minn. , ; X01 7 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. | —1.3 14 
Bismarck, N. Dak cessennee “O.3} 120 
Rock Y MountTaINn Reeioxn— | 
Havre, Mont. ..-.-- : eee —).6 133 
Helena, Mont. . | —1.7; 148 
Miles City, Mont. — puaaseee 
Rapid City, 8. Dak.. 1.) 113 
Spokane, Wash.. | —1.3 82 
Walla Walla, Wash.... —1.4/] Sl 
Baker City, Oreg. 0.0) 84 
Winnemucea, Nev. - | ~1.5 44 
Lewiston, Idaho | —].7 109 
Pocatello, Idaho... | —].5 ba) 
Boise, Idaho..... | 1.3 52 
Salt Lake City, Utah | 1.7 106 
Modena, Utah ......... —).4] 46 
Lander, Wyo.........- | —1.8 79 
Cheyenne, Wyo... | —).0 124 
North Platte, Neb | —0.4) 118 
Denver, Colo...... | 15 150 
Grand Junction, Colo. —1.8 68 
Durango, Colo, . —1.8 86 
Pueblo, Colo. .. | —0.7 79 
Dodge, Kan. ........ } —),] 76 
Oklahoma, Okla. . X07 84 
Amarillo, Texas Xo 87 
Fort Worth, Texas X1.2 17 
Abilene, Texas...... X11 66 
Santa Fe, N. Mex —t.4 64 
Flagstaff, Ariz. —1].¢ 100 
El Paso, Texas —0.8 65 
Paciric Coast— | 
Seattle, Wash. ..... —18 39 
Tacoma, Wash. - —1.4 52 
North Head, Wash. —1.6 79 
Portland, Ore... 4). ) 56 
Roseburg, Oreg. .. | —l10 13 
Red Bluff, Cal.....-- 1) 68 
teno, Nev............ | XO 29 
San Francisco, Cal. 0.0 65 
Fresno, Cal.......- - | | 
Los Angeles, Cal, .......- | X05 66 
San Diego, Cal. —10 90 


Note—The current temperature and precipita- 
tion may be found by adding the departure to the 
normal when plus (X),and subtracting when de- 
parture is minus (—). 


WEATHER AND CROP BULLETIN. 

The Iowa Weathre and Crop Service has 
issued the following bulletin for the week 
ending August 22, 1909: 

“The average daily temperature was 
three to six degrees above normal, al- 
though the latter half of the week was 
considerably cooler than the preceeding 
seventeen days. The weather was almost 
cloudless until! Sunday, the 22d, and the 


few showers that have occurred have been 
very light and widely scattered The 
drouthy conditions have been intensified 
over the southern half of the state, but 


corn on rich and well tilled lind is holding 
its own remarkably well. The late planted 
fields and corn on poor and weedy ground 
ha uffered materially from the lack of 
moisture, and the whole of the crop will 
deteriorate daily until a good rain falls 
Corn in the northern part of the state is 
generally in very good condition and de- 
veloping nicely Much of it is beyond the 
roasting ear stage and some of the earliest 





planted is beginning to dent. Late pota- 
toes and pastures have also suffered in 
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ADDED 


‘“A Total Loss from Lightning!”’ 


It may be said of your buildings, unless my 
Copper Cable Lightning Rod protects you. 


“‘Lightning and How to Control it”’ 


This is the subject of alittle per Cable Lightning Rod. I sell 
book that will tell you all about this Lightning Rod on an iron- 
urns build- clad, money-back guarantee. If 
ings, and kills people and stock, it fails, I can't keep your money. 
Write me for afree copy today. If your buildings are without 
Besides telling you about the this device, get one at once. 
dangers from lightning, it will Don’t wait until you have suf- 
tell you about a remedy. The fered loss of property, and 
remedy is one that Insurance maybe the loss of life of some 
Companies endorse. Some will of your family. 
even allow a discount of 20% to buildings safe—absolutely safe, 
the man who has it on his build- guaranteed safe—with my Cop- 
ings. This remedy is my Cop- per Cable Lightning Rod, 


Shinn’s Telephone Lightning Arrester 


This device protects you against danger while talking over the 
telephone during a thunderstorm. 
Once attached, it is always there. With this protection you can’t 
get hurt, no matter how violent the electric storm may be. 


On Exhibition at the State Fairs 


\ Shinn’s Copper Cable Lightning Rod and Telephone Lightning 
Arrester will be exhibited at State Fairs in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas and South Dakota, and the Interstate Fair 
at Sioux City, lowa, (1) 


W. C. SHINN, 106 WN. Sixteenth St, Lincoln, Neb. 





Make your 


It is perfectly automatic. 

















Shipping oe. 
Weight ‘ 
16 Ibs — 





Engineer. 


BoseoMts FARM LEVEL 


With Magnifying Lenses, Enabling You to Read the Target Over 400 Yards Away, 


And ts being welcomed by land owners from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, for Draining, Irrigating, 
Terracing, Ditching, Grading, Road Building, Run- 
ning Fences, 

Buildings and Foundations, Getting Angles, and cvery sort 

of work requiring a Level. With this outfit, which includes Level 
with TELESCOPE and Plumb-Bob in neat wood box, also Tripod, 
Gradnated Kod and Target, no man 
Simplicity, Accuracy, Durability, GUARANTEED. 
ORDER TODAY, direct from this offer—or, if more complete 
information is desired, write today, Address, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO., 
1149 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 












TELESCOPE 


HAs 







Setting Out Orchards, Levelling 









a Surveyor or Civil 

























Wenger's ing an tiene Crate 
For Hogs 


The oldest, the newest, the first invented, the last 
improved. Most practical ciate on the market. Free 
booklet explains ite use. If you are in a pusition to 
exhibit the crate this fall write us for terms, stating 
where you wish toexhibit. We would like the crate 
shown this fall at every agricultural exhibit tn the 
corn and hog belt. Write us and we will tel! you 
how to earn 4 crate with only a little work. Address 


S. B. WENGER & CO., South English, ta. 








the drouthy districts, and fall plowing has 
been retarded. Threshing has progressed 
rapidly and is practically finished in many 
districts 

“Following is an estimate of the acre- 
age of the staple crops for 1909 based on 
the reports of crop correspondents of the 
Iowa Weather and Crop Service, and the 
acreage for 1908 as shown by the returns 
of the township assessors: Winter wheat, 
33.740 acres; spring wheat, 265,830; corn, 
8.213.280; oats, 4,261,410; rve, 49,590; bar- 
ley, 492,320; tame hay, 3,485,550; wild hay, 
886,740; pastures, 8,901,970; flax, 25,520; 
potatoes, 127,840.”’ 






CROP NOTE. 

Cherokee County, Iowa, Aug. 21.—Pas- 
tures, lawns, and gardens are showing 
the effect of three weeks dry weather. 
Corn apparently not suffering yet. 
Threshing returns indicate that oats is 
yielding an average of thirty-five bushels 
per acre; barley, only ten to _ fifteen 


bushels. Market gardeners decidre this 
the poorest vegetable season for ten 
year Wallaces’ Farmer readers’ are 


urged to visit Cherokee county's agricul- 
tural exhibit at the lowa State Fair next 
week.—Victor Felter. 


UNION PACIFIC TO USE MOVING 
PICTURES AT IOWA STATE 
FAIR. 


Those who attended the Iowa State Fair 
at Des Moines last year undoubtedly re- 
member the exhibits in the booth fur- 
nished by the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. The words “Union Pacilie’’ stand 
for only the best, modern, up-to-date 
methods of railroading; and it wil have 
on the grounds a moving picture show, in 
charge of a prominent lecturer It will 
pay you to attend—in fact, you can not 
afford to miss it. This method of provid- 
ing amusement together with the valuable 
information that ziven is decidedly pap- 
ular and produce Aside 
Union 





» of much good 


from the moving pictures, the 
Pacific will decorate its spacious booth 
with samples of all of the wonderful 


products that are grown along its lines 
and also along the lines of the O. S. L. in 
Idaho, the O. R. & N. in Oregon, and the 
Southern Pacific in California and west 
coast of Mexico This booth will be in 
charge of persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with all portions of the west, and 














who will give the visitors all the informs 
tion they may desire. 


DeCLOW’S PERCHERON SALE. 
The public sale of imported Perceueron 
mares held at W. L. DeClow's importing 
barns, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, August 18th 
brought out a good attendance of farmer 
from lowa and several other states. Dut 
while there was a good crowd present 
those who had the nerve to buy hich 
class imported Percheron mares wer 
rather limited, and about a third of t 
offering remained unsold. This may have 
been due, however, to the lack of seat 
or a sale tent. There were no seats [to 
accommodate the crowd, and no shad 
It was hard for buyers to crowd in to 
see the horses and hard for the au 
tioneers to keep track of the bidders 
The average on everything sold was rig¢)it 
at $700, which was not as good according 
lv as Mr. DeClow's June sale. Auctionec: 
Carey M. Jones did the selling, assiste:! 
by P. L. MeGuire. A list of sales follow 
Fermine, April, ‘07; W. B. Bonefield, 
NOUN, Ds. 5:5:6-0'0,0:0 6n-0.98:9 00-554 ee. i 
Glorious, April, '06; Jas. Bellows, Me- 
PO. SNS ao divstoe.ces dos 20a eee R75 
Grison, April, ‘06; Harry 
Stranghurat, TH. 2. .cocdscevcsscvcecs Ry 
Hybride, May, ‘07; C. T. 
Springville, Ta. 
Hegemonie, April, '07; C. T. 
Gavotte, March, ‘06; Geo. 


Penrose... 70) 
Murray, 


TEOUSr V1 FG, Bh. o.5:0:0 0:0:0:40.6:0:59 5.0.5 590.08 a8 
Gavotte, April, '06; J. H. Stoddard, 

TAR. Ts. 6-060 0:0 40a ceeds iwew a 825 
Guiliette, May, "06; W. H. Ritter, Ar- 

CEI. DAEs... 6s:306 059.6 ee kk Red eds 57% 
Margo, April, ‘05; W. H. Ritter...... 574) 
Clossite, Feb., 06; Jas. Bellows....... 87> 
Gedelott,A pril, "06; D. Augustin, Car- 


ES CO. sas adhobta enn aenake sth 675 
Gambade, March, '06; Harry Marshall 81) 
Moustache, April, "95; D. Augustin... 900 
Pensee, April, ‘04; J. R. Albert, Glen 


Ps, EES. io kde dint ddadatamenaen 600 
Hague, April, ‘07; John and Frank 

Cust, AVG, Theo .ocnv0b06s000 08056000 595 
Gentene, April, '06; D. Augustin...... 675 
Genate, April, '06; W. H. Ritter...... 595 
Mina, April, 05; Harry Marshall..... 61 
Gachette, April, '06; J. R. Albert..... 600 
TAM. 2007s T:. AMMUIIIN: 6-666 6:6:0405840% 605 


Flora De Bellecourt, 1907; D. Augustin 605 
Bertha Lier, 1906; I. W. Van Nice, 
Belle Plaine, Fhicc00006eceseesercccee 4800 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, Aug. 23.—The usual crop mov- 
ing demand for money in the southwest 
has started in, and there are increasing 
withdrawals or lowering of balances of 
country banks with their Chicago and 
New York correspondents. During the 
rather long period of small demand for 
loans these balances became much 
heavier than usual, but at last all 
branches of business are undergoing im- 
provement, and banks nearly everywhere 
are asked for large accommodations. A 
short time ago the reduction in cash of 
the New York banks had gone to the ex- 
tent of lowering the reserve of the na- 
tional banks beyond the 25 per cent re- 
quirement, a condition that can not go 
on without bringing about advances in 
interest rates. The railroads are having 
plenty to do in moving the crops, and 
fears are expressed that there will be a 
car shortage before long, although great 
numbers of freight cars have been pur- 
chased within a year. 

The early rush of winter wheat to mar- 
ket has been followed by more moderate 
offerings, and supplies at market centers 
have been accumulating rather slowly. 
The decline in prices made many farmers 
less anxious to sell, and cash lots of No. 
2 wheat have been bringing a good pre- 
mium over the September price, the re- 
ceipts running largely to inferior grain. 
Chicago has about all of the export trade 
that has yet been done in new winter 
wheat up to now, and the call for casi 
wheat to export has been the main ele- 
ment of firmness. In the northwest the 
wet weather has for a time diverted much 
of the milling demand to hard winter 
wheat. Russia and the Danube are doing 
most of the export business by under- 
selling this country in European coun- 
tries, and Russia is reported as having a 
fine large crop. India is a good exporter, 
too, and the American sellers are forced 
to rely for the present on the domestic 
demand. 

Corn prices have been sensitive to 
weather reports, as usual at this season, 
and crop scares from dry regions where 
rain was needed have resulted at times 
in advances in prices. Reports of this 
character came from Nebraska, Kansas, 
and lowa, followed later by reports of 
rain in various places. The general 
opinion is that there is going to be a fine 
large corn crop and that farmers will 
see the importance of extensive live stock 
feeding, but there are always some plices 
where the crop is poor. Oats are a large 
crop, and without much doubt there wil!l 
be plenty of feed raised. Oats have had 
such a decline in price that many farmers 
have withdrawn their holdings, hoping to 
see a rally later on. Both corn and oats 
are selling much lower than a year ago, 
but September wheat has continued to 
sell much above the prices prevailing at 
that time. Provisions are very much 
higher than they were at this time in 
1908, and recent sales of September pork 
were as much as $5.50 per barrel higher 
than then. 

Increasing numbers of western range 
cattle are arriving here and at other west- 
ern markets as the season advances, and 
killers show the usual preference for these 
over their native competitors, as they 
dress much better. The scarcity of cattle 
this season is real, there being compara- 
tively few fat corn-fed cattle left in feed- 
ing sections, but while it is more appar- 
ent every week, there seems to be plenty 
of grassy cattle, and advances in corn 
fed beeves are usually not extended to 
grass cattle. A good many Texans have 
been marketed this season from. the 
southwest—from Kansas and Oklahoma 
pastures mostly—and receipts of cattle 
from the territory nearer Chicago are 
largely on the grass order, although mos'’ 
of them have been fed some corn on grass. 
The western range cattle are coming to 
market fatter than in most former years, 
and not many of the feeder class are 
seen among the receipts. Farmers thus 
far have been rather slow to refill their 
feed lots, but the almost certainty of a 
bumper corn crop will naturally start 
them to buying freely before long, and 
the probability is that there will be such 
general buying that prices will go much 
higher, causing regrets on the part of the 
late buyers. Already wide-awake farmers 
are stocking up, and prices for stock and 
feeding cattle are largely 10 to 20 cents 
higher than a week ago, with larger buy- 
ing at $2.75 to $5.25, 742-pound stockers 
selling up to $4.60. Native beef steers 
have been selling at $4.10 to $7.80, largely 
at $5.75 to $7.50, there being a further 
spread in prices. The natives competing 
with rangers were lower, while the best 
heavy beeves sold 25 cents higher than 
a week earlier. Heavy steers, not long 
ago discriminated against and selling at 
much lower prices than primte little year- 
lings, are now scarce and active at rapidly 
advancing figures. A year ago steers were 
selling at $3.65 to $7.60. Butcher stock 
has sold well or otherwise according to 
whether corn-fed or not, cows and heifers 
going at $3.30 to $6.00, a few going as high 
as $6.50, while canners and cutters sold 
at $2.00 to $3.25. Bulls were much lower 
on an average, selling at $2.50 to $5.00, 
while calves were scarce and higher, sell- 
ing at $3.50 to $8.85. Milkers and spring- 
ers were active at $20 to $60 per head. 
Western range cattle were marketed 
rather freely and sold at higher prices, 
steers going at $4.50 to $6.25. 

Interest in the provision trade of late 
has centered in January product, which 
has sold very much above the low figures 
of a few weeks ago. January pork had 
been selling relatively very low compared 
with nearer options, and this caused the 
rally in prices. Limited marketings of 
hogs and a good cash demand for lard 
from abroad, with a large recent decreas» 
in local lard stocks, were prominent fac- 
tors in trade. Packing in the west con- 
tinues to show a large falling off as 
compared with last year, and every time 
that hogs sell off sharply there is a quick 
curtailment in the receipts at western 
markets. Grassy hogs are as strongly 
discriminated against as ever by buyers 
and seli at a big discount from _ prices 





, paid for good cornefed droves. Eastern 
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shippers continue to take most of the best 
hogs, leaving the medium and common 
grades for the local trade. The recent 
recipts have averaged 231 pounds, com- 
pared with 226 pounds a year ago and 
250 pounds two years ago. As usual dur- 
ing the hot weather, buyers are showing 
a marked preference for hogs of light 
weight, there being a strong demand for 
the fresh meat trade, and these sell at 
the top prices, with heavy hogs slow and 
going at a discount. The confident ex- 
pectation of a full corn crop leads farmers 
to take more pains with fattening their 
young hogs, and not a great many pigs 
are being marketed, while stock pigs in 
the corn belt are in urgent demand, with 
very few for sale. Late in the week hogs 
sold at $7.10 to $8.15. 

At times recently there has been a fair 
attendance of buyers in the horse auction 
ring at the stock yards, but usually bid- 
ding was slow and spiritless, and prices 
failed to rally. targuins were looked for, 
and the readiest sellers as a rule were 
heavy drafters, which could be secured at 
$160 to $225 per head, and good southern 
chunks, which are still selling at $60 to 
$110. Heavy drafters are having a fair 
outlet at $225 to $250, while horses of this 
class that are medium in weight and of 
good quality find buyers at $170 to $215. 
Drivers are going at $150 to $300, with 
comparatively few sales above $200. Buy- 
ers of feeders come usually from Ohio, 
Indiana, or Pennsylvania, and young ani- 
mals are wanted. Too many thin horses 
continue to be shipped in, and this is a 
depressing feature, for nobody wants 
them unless at very low prices, the de- 
mand running almost exclusively on a 
good grade of horses, no matter what 
class is called for. Mules are selling at 
$75 to $150 for the lighter ones and at 
$160 to $225 for heavy truckers. 

Recently there has been a greatly in- 
creased movement of Idaho and other 
range flocks of lambs and sheep to this 
und other western markets, the shipping 
season being in full blast, and at times 
some sharp breaks in prices have taken 
place. The character of the demand has 
searcely changed, and popular taste is as 
strong for lambs as ever, but some re- 
cent big supplies of lambs from the range 
country brought about large declines in 
values, while prices for sheep and year- 
lings remained steady. The exhaustion of 
most of the crop of southern spring lambs 
some time ago brought about some relicf 
to other shippers of lambs, as it forced 
the Chicago packers who had hitherto 
depended mainly on securing consign- 
ments direct from Louisville into the 
open Chicago market, and yet even 
with this added outlet the market has 
been oversupplied frequently. Kentucky 
has a scare of foot rot and scab, which 
has taken a good many orders away from 
here for breeding ewes, but other sec- 
tions are still good purchasers. As for 
feeders, there is no abatement in the de- 
mand, with range lambs greatly preferred, 
but so few of these have come to mar- 
ket that sheep feeders have when possible 
bought wethers and yearlings as substi- 
tutes. Eastern butchers have been get- 
ting in recent weeks enough lambs from 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia to 
supply their wants, but* the southern 
lambs have been largely marketed now. 
The Chicago market continues to get a 
good many native lambs from near-by 
territory, but, unfortunately, 75 per cent 
of these are of ordinary quality. Sales- 
men comment freely on the unusually 
high premium paid this season by buyers 
for lambs. In former years yearlings that 
were fat and on the lamb order in weight 
were highly regarded by the trade and 
commanded a high premium over weth- 
ers, but of late feeders have actually 
bought yearlings at higher prices than 
the packers would pay, and feeders have 
bought wethers within 25 cents of prices 
paid for fat ones. Prices are still above 
an exporting point. Late in the week 
lambs sold at $4.00 to $7.60, with range 
feeder lots going at $6.00 to $6.75. A week 
earlier prime lambs sold at $8.15. Wethers 
sold at $4.00 to $5.00, ewes at $2.00 to 
$4.50, rams at $2.00 to $4.00, and year- 
lings at $4.75 to $5.50. . 2 





KENTUCKY DISK DRILLS AT WORK. 

The Kentucky disk drill will be shown 
in actual work on the Iowa State Fair 
grounds the week commencing August 30th. 
The manufacturers, the American Seed- 
ing Machine Company, of Richmond, In- 
diana, want Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
interested in drain drills to see their Ken- 
tucky drill at work and to investigate 
carefully its work, and they have there- 
fore arranged at considerable expense to 
show their drill at work on the demon- 
stration grounds at the Iowa State Fair, 
near the west end of the race track. They 
invite our readers to look them up an l 
investigate most carefully their drills. If 
for any reason you should not attend the 
fair, they would be glad to send you their 
catalogue giving full particulars in regard 
thereto. 

LIGHT YOUR FARM WITH 
ELECTRICITY. 

Under the above heading the Monarch 
Machine Company, of 307-311 E. First 
street, Des Moines, lowa, call particular 
attention to their system of farm lighting 
by electricity. This syste.n consists of 
gasoline engine, dynamo, and storage bat- 
tery, the batteries being charged with the 
engine in half a day sufficient to light 
the farm every evening for two or three 
weeks, depending of course upon the num- 
ber of lights run. The electricity may be 
used also to run the cream separator, 
washing machine, etc. If you have a gaso- 
line engine already on the farm, and sim- 
ply desire the storage battery and 
dynamo, it would save you part of the 
price, of course, as the Monarch Machin- 
ery Company sell both the engines and 
storage batteries. They will give a 
demonstration of the system at their fac- 
tory at the above address every day dur- 
ing state fair week, and they invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers who are interested 
in equipping their homes with a lighting 
system to be sure and call to see them. 
We have personally observed their sys- 
tem, and it looks good. They claim that 





it is the cheapest lighting system in ex- 
istence, and ask for a chance to demon- 
strate to you that they are right. If 
you don’i intend to visit the fair they 
will be glad to send you literature giving 
full particulars concerning their system 
on request. 
WHERE TO SHIP WOOL. 

Our readers desiring to sell their wool 
are invited in a special advertisement on 
page 1062 to oorrespond with Silberman 
Bros. Silberman Bros. have been located 
on Michigan avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for 
many years, being the largest wool com- 
mission house in the west, we under- 
stand. We have known them personally 
for many years, and believe that our 
readers who have business dealings with 
them will be well pleased with the treat- 
ment they receive. Those desiring to 
ship their wool should by all means cor- 
respond with them. They will be glad to 
keep you posted on the market if you 
desire. 


THE SUCCESS CORN RACK. 

This is a device for saving seed corn 
which Hough Bros., of Thompson, lowa, 
are advertising in this issue. It is a sim- 
ple, convenient rack for the farmer to keep 
his seed corn in good shape at very low 
cost. Hough Bros. have issued a circular 
xiving full particulars with regard to their 
rack, and they want you to be sure and 
secure it. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring it. Those who have 
used their racks speak very highly of 
them. 


ABOUT BOVEE FURNACES. 

On page 1065 of this issue the Bovee 
Furnace and Grinder Works, of 195 Eighth 
street, Waterloo, lowa, call attention to 
some of the advantages of the popular 
Bovee furnace, and also to the fact that 
the buyer gets this furnace at a special!v 
low price, as the company sells direct to 
the consumer. There is no question but 





what a good furnace, properly installed, 
adds greatly to the comfort of the home, 
and we believe often saves doctor bills 
The Bovee furnace is a hot air furnace, 
which is both economical and healthful. 
With a hot air furnace there is no ex- 
pensive plumbing bills, an important item 
to a city man, and more so if you live in 
the country. With the hot blast ventilat- 
ing system the air is constantly changed 
in the room, and this is necessary for 
good health. The large combustion cham- 
ber of the Bovee furnace is one of the 
things that makes it popular, for this is 
one of the special features that makes it 
a fuel saver. The Bovee furnace is well 
constructed of good material and there 
is no opening up of seams that allows 


‘escaping of deadly gases. The writer has 


had a Bovee hot air furnace for several 
years and is pleased to recommend it to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. Read care- 
fully the announcement on page 1065 and 
write for illustrated catalogue, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. Also 
see the Bovee exhibit at the Iowa State 
Fair next week. 
GALVANIZED ROOFING. 

The Steel Roofing and Stamping Works, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, call particular at- 
tention to their galvanized corrugated 
roofing in their advertisement on page 
1067. This roofing is lightning-proof, and 
also fire-proof and hail-proof, and you can 
put it on over old shingles or on a skele- 
ton frame. It is just the thing, they claim, 
for all kinds of farm buildings. It does 
not require paint, and they claim that no 
other roofing of like cost has all the 
merits that their corrugated roofing has. 
They have issued a catalogue which de- 
scribes this roofing in detail, and also 
gives prices, and they want Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who are interested in put- 
ting on roofing of any kind this year to 
be sure and write for their catalogue. 


GOOD WHEAT FOR SALE. 

Merritt Greene & Son, of Marshalltown. 
Iowa, offer Turkish Red wigter wheat for 
sale, crop of 1909, grown by themselves 
on their’ Edgeworth Farm. They have 
issued a neat little booklet telling all about 
wheat growing, and they will be glad to 
send a sample of their wheat, price list. 
and the booklet without charge to any of 
our readers requesting same. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farme, please, when writing 
them. 


CARRIAGES AND AUTOMOBILES AT 
THE IOWA STATE FAIR. 
Unquestionably a good many of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers will be interested 
in carriages and automobiles this season, 
and the Capital City Carriage Company, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, invites all of our 
readers to arrange to see their Iowa State 
Fair exhibit of Capital City carriages and 
Fuller and Jackson automobiles. The 
Fuller automobile is a_ solid tired car 
built especially for country roads, but the 
Capital City Carriage Company also have 
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the Jackson automobile, which is made in 
four, five, and seven-passenger cars. The 
Fuller automobile illustrated in their ad- 
vertisement is one of the many attractive 
styles which they manufacture. Their 
exhibit will be located as usual in their 
building, the Power Hall, and they hope 
to have all of Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
interested in either buggies or automo- 
biles look them up. They would be pleased 
to have them mention the paper when 
visiting them. 





THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE-HORSE 
EVENERS. 

A firm that makes a_ specialty of 
eveners for all purposes is the Ford Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Rockford, Illi- 
nois, and they call attention in their ad- 
vertisement on page 1063 to the low prices 
they are making on their three, four, and 
five-horse eveners. Their eveners have 
been on the market for a number of years, 
and they have given exceptionally good 
satisfaction. They work all horses 
abreast, with one horse in the furrow and 
the rest on land. Read their advertise- 
ment, and if you would like to know more 
about their eveners drop them a postal 
card or letter request for circulars and 
full information. 





AUTOMOBILES FOR FARM USE. 

The Sterling Machine Works, of Ster- 
ling, Illinois, call particular attention to 
their Utilis automobiles in a special ad- 
vertisement this week. These automo- 
biles have solid tires, two-cylinder en- 
gines, friction transmission, chain drive, 
36-inch wheels, 16-inch road clearance. 
The power plant can be used for power 
purposes when the vehicle is not required 
for service, ten minutes’ time being am- 
ple, the manufacturers point out, to make 
the necessary changes. They have issued 
a catalogue giving full particulars con- 
cerning their Utilis, and the uses to which 
it can be put, and they would be pleased 
to send same to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is interested enough to men- 
tion the paper when writing. Note their 
advertisement in this issue. 


ALAMO GASOLINE ENGINES. 

The above gasoline engines are made 
in portable and stationary sizes for all 
kinds of farm work. If a small engine 
is desired, they have it; if a large engine 
suitable for running the silo filler, etc., 
they have that. They have issued the 
Alamo picture book, which gives full par- 
ticulars concerning their engines, and 
they want readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
to secure it. They wi'l be glad to have 
you mention for what purpose you desire 
the gasoline engine when writing them. 
Read their advertisement. 


THE HAPGOOD-HANCOCK DISK 
GANG. 

A plow that has made a splendid record 
on thousands of farms is the Hapgood- 
Hancock disk gang plow. This plow 
works well in hard and soft ground, and 
acts as a pulverizer as well as a plow. 
It has 24-inch hardened steel disks, giving 
a wearing surface of over 72 inches, and 
these can be replaced as cheaply as a 16- 
inch share. The manufacturers quote 
what a couple of users have to say about 
their plows in their advertisement, and 
they want to arrange with Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to try their plows, as 
they are satisfied that those who try 
them once will be more than pleased with 
the results they secure. The advertise- 
ment speaks for itself. and we trust that 
our readers will be interested enough to 
arrange to try the Hapgood-Hancock disk 
plow this fall. The dry weather will make 
plowing hard this fall, and the Hapgood- 
Hancock disk plow should be a very ef- 
fective plow to use. 

A CONVENIENT FARM LEVEL. 

An implement or tool which will greatly 
help the farmer in building fence, drain- 
ing. irrigating, ditching, ete., is the 
Rostrom-Brady farm level, made by the 
3ostrom-Brady Manufacturing Company, 
of 1149 Pine street. St. Louis, Missouri, 
and advertised in this week's issue. This 
outfit includes the level, telescope, and 
plumb bob in a neat wood box, and also 
tripod, ete. Simplicity, accuracy, dura- 
bility are the claims for this farm level, 
and it would seem to us a very valuable 
instrument to have on the farm. For full 
particulars concerning same write the 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Company 
at the above address and it will be forth- 
coming. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING. 

The Bond Steel Post Company, of 21 E. 
Maumee street, Adrian, Michigan, call 
particular attention to their book which 
gives full particulars concerning their 
Empire all No. 9 big wire fencing which 
they sell direct from their factory to the 
user. It tells all about Empire fencing, 
which is made in different styles, and 
quotes prices, which are for delivery at 
your station. The Bond Steel Post Com- 
pany pay the freight on all their fencing. 
The buyer therefore knows just what the 
fencing will cost him at his home town. 
tead their advertisement, and if you are 
interested in fencing be sure to secure 
this booklet. 


Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer inter- 
ested in buying a phonograph should be 
sure to investigate the Victor talking 
machine before making his’ selection 
Victor talking machines have made a 
splendid record. They are used in the 
best homes throughout the country For 
instance, the Victor-Victorola will he 
found in the famous “Blue Room” of the 
White House, the president and his family 
enjoying the songs of the great opera 
singers. The Victor talking machines are 
made by the Victor Talking Machin: 
Company, of Camden, New Jersey, and 
they will be glad to send Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers full information with regard 
to both the Victor machines and Victor 
records. Either a postal card or letter 
request, mentioning the paper, will brings 
their catalogue. Write them. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sept. 21. A. O. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
Sept. 25. C. E. Stemm, Greenfield, Ia., 


sale at Stuart, la. 
Sept. 28. J. W. Rickey, 
Oct. 7. Walpole Bros., 


Winfield, Ia. 
Rock Valley, Ia. 


Oct. 8. % A. Rogers, Inwood, fa. 

Oct. 11. T. A. Davenport, Belmond, Ia. 

Oct. 11. D. P. Rickabaugn, Sheridan, 
M 


o. 
Oct. 13. J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 14. Wm. A. Hale, Anamosa, Ia. 
Oct. 15. D. E. Hedges, Central City, Ia. 


Oct. 15.. Robert Fullerton, Correction- 
ville, Ia. 
Oct. 19. Fricke Bros., State Center, Ia. 


Oct. 20. Harmon & Mansfield, Rhodes, 
Ia. 

Oct. 20. J. H. White, Cherokee, Ia. 

Oct. 21. Lewis Bros., Marshalltown, Ia. 


Oct. 21. Lakewood Farm, Rock Rapids, 
Ia., sale at Sioux City, Ia. 

Oct. 22. W. E. Hall, Moville, Ta. 

Oct. 25. J. F. Stevenson, Hancock, Ia. 

Oct. 27. W. B. Rigg, Mt. Sterling, Lil. 

Oct. 29. C. L. McClellan, Lowden, Ifa. 

Nov. 2 J. T. Judge, Carroll, Ia. 

Nov. 3. Meadow Lawn Stock Farm, N. 
P. Clarke, Mgr., St. Cloud, Minn., sale 
at South Omaha, Neb. 


Nov. 9. Breeders’ Sale Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill, C. W. Hurt, Manager, Arrow- 
smith, . 

Nov. 18. F. A. Edwards, Webster City, 
la. 

Dec. 6. J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 

Dec. 7. John Rasmess, Lake City, Ia. 

Dec. 7. J. S. Farnham and George E. 
Ward, Chatsworth, Ia. 

Dec. 8. Hector Cowan, Paullina, Ia. 

Dec. 9. John Kopp, Gaza, Ia. 

Dec. 10. Claus Struve & Sons, Manning, 
Ta. 
ec. 13. CC. W. Daws & Son, Harlan, Ia. 

Dec. 14. John Lister, Conrad, Bs 

Dec. 16. H. B. Bates, Orient, Ia 

Dec. 22. W. J. McLean, Rock Valley, Ia. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Sept. 22. B. F. Fantz, Nevada, Ia. 

Sept. 29. G. T. Pearce, Bloomfield, Ia. 

Oct. 7. John Goodwin, Naperville, Ill. 

Oct. 20 . J. Martin, Churdan, Ia. 

Oct. 21. Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 
Ta., L. H. LaMar, Manager. 

Nov. 11 Breeders’ Sale Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., C. W. Hurt, Manager, Arrow- 
smith, 


T. E. Wagner, 


POLLED DURHAMS. 
Breeders’ Sale Co., 
Hurt, Manager, 


March 9. Mason City, 
Ia. 


Blooming- 
Arrow- 


Nov. 10. 
ton, T.. C. W. 
smith, Il. 

HEREFORDS. 

Oct. 19. George M. Johnson, De Soto, Ia. 

Oct. 20. Edmonds, Shade & Co., Kings- 
ley, Ia. 

Dec. 21. Cook's 
bolt, Ia. 

Dec. 22. W. W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 

RED POLLS. 

Jan. 19. Frank J. Clouse, Clare, Ia., sale 
at Sioux City, la. 

HEREFORDS. HOLSTEINS, AND 
JERSEYS. 


Brookmont Farm, Ode- 


Blooming- 
Arrow- 


Nov. 12. Breeders’ Sale Co., 
ton, Ill., C. W. Hurt, Manager, 
smith, Ill. 

PERCHERONS. 

Oct. 12. Patterson-Erickson Co., Worth- 
ington, Minn. 

Oct. 29. J. Heisel, Fremont, Ia. 

Nov. 11. W. S. Corsa, Whitehall, II. 

Nov. 16-17. Lakewood Farm, Rock 
Rapids, Ia., sale at Sioux City, Ia. 

Nov. 30. M. L. Ayres, Shenandoah, Ia. 

Dec. 1-2. A. J. Glick & Son, Clarence, 
Ia., sale at Des Moines. 

Mec. 9. W. L. DeClow, 
Ia. 


SHIRE HORSES. 


Cedar Rapids, 


Aug. 11. Truman Pioneer Stud Farm, 
Bushnell, Ill. 
PERCHERONS, BELGIANS, FRENCH 


DRAFTS, SHIRES, CLYDESDALES, 
AND TROTTERS. 
Breeders’ Sale Co., 


Oct. 26-27-28. Bloom- 


ington, Ill., C. W. Hurt, Manager, Ar- 
rowsmith, Ti. 
Feb. 1-2-3-4. Breeders’ Sale Co., Bloom- 


ington, Tll., C. W. 
rowsmith, Ill. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
R. W. Halford, Manning, Ta. 
Cox & Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 


Oct. 14. W. J. Crow, Webb, Ia. 

Oct. 15. E. Gritters, Hull, Ia. 

Oct. 15. E. C. Caverly, Toulon, Tl. 

J. T. Molloy, Albion, Ia. 

. Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia. 
Feb. 2. W. J. Crow, Webb, Ia. 
Feb. 3. E. Gritters, Hull, Ia. 

Feb. 10. W. W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 
Feb. 18. C. C. Polly, Whiting, Ia. 


Hurt, Manager, Ar- 


Oct. 8. 


Feb. 24. Ruebel Bros.. Marathon, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 2. C. M. Stout, Rose Hill, Ia. 

Oct. 15. C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Ia. 

Oct. 21. Edmonds, Shade & Co., Kings- 


Oct. 23. L. L. Atwood, Langdon, Ia. 
Jan. 3. A. A. Lein, Story City, Ia. 
Jan. 4. A. L. Mossman, Radcliffe, Ia. 
Jan. 5. A. I Conklin, Radcliffe, Ia. 
Jan. 6. O. L. Mossman, Polk City, Ia. 
Alex McCurdy, Alta, Ia. 

Jas. Williams, Marcus, Ia. 
Jan. 14. Geo. E. Wall, Cherokee, Ia. 


Jan. 26. R. C. Veenker, George, Ia. 

Jan. 27. C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Ia. 

Jan. 27. J. O. Reece & Co., Eldora, Ifa. 

Jan. 31. Cahill Bros., Roc —_e. Ta. 

Feb. 1. Cerwinske Bros., Rockford, Ia. 

Feb. 2. O. T. Balmat, Mason City, Ta 

Feb. 3. Purdy & Avery, Mason City, Ia. 

Feb. 4. Will Banks, Burt, Ia. 

Feb. 15. B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Ta. 

Feb. 16. Lewis Prestin, Kiron, Ia. 
SHROPSHIRES. 

Sept. Geo. McKerrow & Son, Pewau- 


kee, . is., sale at Des Moines, Ia., 

State Fair grounds. 

Doherty Bros., Rock Valley, la. 
SHROPSHIRES AND OXFORDS. 

Bept. 2. Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Des 
Moines, Ia. . 


near 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


POLAND-CHINAS, DUROC JERSEYS, 
BERKSHIRES, CHESTER WHITES, 
AND HAMPSHIRES. 

Nov. 2-8. Breeders’ Sale Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., C. W. Hurt, Manager, Arrow- 

smith, Ml. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usnally be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A dairy tenant is advertised for by a 
land owner at Dexter, Iowa. See adver- 
tisement and write for particulars. 


E. J. Heisel, of Fremont, Iowa, claims 
October 29th for an imported Percheron 
mare sale. Mr. Heisel recently brought 
over a fine importation which he person- 
ally selected. Watch for particulars in 
later issues. 

Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
now has some good stock for sale of the 
prize-winning Combination strain. See 
advertisement on page 1088 and write for 
particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

Read about the Daily Hog Disinfector 
advertised on page 1065 of this issue. It 
is manufactured by The Kelley Manufac- 
turing Company, of Waterloo, lowa, and 
keeps hogs healthy. Write for particu- 
lars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

E. C. Caverly, Toulon, Illinois, a very 
successful breeder of large Poland-Chinas, 
claims October 15th for his fall sale, when 
he will sell a choice lot consisting of fifty 
boars and ten sows. Buyers looking for 
the big type Polands can find them in 
this sale. 

John E. Griffith, of Washington, Iowa, 
ean furnish good Angus bulls and heifers 
in car load lots or in smaller lots, to suit 
the buyer. He has a large herd of well 
bred Angus cattle and always sells at 
reasonable prices. If you are in need of 
Angus cattle write him now. 

The Gade air-cooled gasoline engine is 
advertised on page 1067 of this issue. This 
is a very satisfactory engine and our 
readers will note that it is sold on thirty 
days’ free trial, also that it will be on 
exhibition at the lowa State Fair. For 
catalogue address Gade Bros. Manufac- 








turing Company, 605 High street, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. 
Cc. L. MeClellan, of Lowden, Iowa, 


claims October 29th for his sale of Short- 
horn cattle. We are informed this will 
be an all Scotch sale, and our readers can 
rightfully expect to find a very high class 
lot of cattle in this sale. He will exhibit 
his show herd at the Iowa State Fair next 
week, and invites all interested to look 
him up and inspect his cattle. 

Angus heifers with their first calves at 
foot are advertised for sale by — = 
Smucker, of Route 1, Waterloo, Iowa, in 
this issue. Mr. Smucker advises us that 
he will sell these heifers very reasonably 
if taken soon, and he invites those who 
can to come to see them, or he will be 
glad to quote prices by mail. Look up 
the advertisement and write him. 

A few excellent farms are being offered 
for sale at the right price by S. E 


Car Isen, of Spencer, Iowa. You will be 
interested in what he has to tell you 
about them through correspondence 


Note his card on another page and write 
him for particulars, mentioning that you 


do so at the suggestion of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 
Lenox gasoline engines and _ pitless 


scales are advertised this week on page 
1066. See their exhibit at the fair and 
write for particulars if you are interested 
in buying a good reliable gasoline engine 
or an improved wagon scale. The Lenox 
pitless scale is as good if not the best 
wagon scale made. Address Lenox Ma- 
chine Company, 260 East Ninth street, 
Marshalltown, lowa. 

W. R. Bennethum, our Duroc Jersey 
advertiser of Madrid, Iowa, writes that 
he will now sell his herd boar Kant Im- 
prover 82035, a son of the famous Kant 
3e Beat and out of an Improver dam. 
He reports his herd in good health and 
has a nice lot of pigs for sale of Golden 
Model, Advancer, and Commodore breed- 
ing. See advertisement, and !f you are 
coming to the fair meet Mr. Bennethum 
there. 

Knox gasoline engines are sold by the 
Western Harness and Supply Company, 
of Waterloo, Iowa, on a five-year guar- 
antee. They sell a two-horse engine at 
the low price of $49.50, and other sizes up 
to ten-horse power engines at prices cor- 
respondingly low. See advertisement else- 
where in this issue and write for cata- 
logue. Address Western Harness and 
Supply Company, 615 Main street, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

James A. Willitts, of Joy, Illinois, has 
invented a very valuable dipping machine 
for dipping hogs and sheep. It is easy to 
operate, lets every animal into the tank 
slowly and without injury, and is a great 
time-saver and a humane invention. Mr 
Willits will be pleased to send all of our 
readers who are interested his illustrated 
circular and prices, and invites all to 
examine his machine at the Iowa State 
Fair next week. 

Wm. Crownover, importer und breeder 
of Percherons, Shires, and felgians at 
Hudson, Iowa, has recently brought over 
an importation of these three breeds, and 
he will have several head at Des Moines 
during the Iowa State Fair next week. 
This is the first time Mr. Crownover has 
imported Belgians and he _ went after 
some of the best to be had. Among them 
is a 2,250-pound Belgian show stallion that 
won first and the gold medal in the old 
country. At the head of his Shire stud 
Mr. Crownover has the sensational win- 





ning Surveyor, who won grand champion- 
ship for Mr. Crownover at the Chicago 
International in 1907. See Mr. Crown- 
over’s exhibit at the fair or write him as 
directed in his announcement elsewhere 
in this issue. 

McDonald Bros., proprietors of Branx- 
holm Farm Berkshires at Montezuma, 
Iowa, are advertising a good lot of pigs 
for sale sired by Rival’s Champion 2d, a 
very worthy litter mate of Rival’s Cham- 
pion, the 1908 sweepstakes winner. Mc- 
Donald Bros. have the most popular blood 
lines and the best of herd boars. See 
their exhibit at the state fair. Their 
advertisement appears this week on page 
1087. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

With reference to his Short-horn cattle 
which are to be sold at public sale on 
September 21st, Mr. A. O. Stanley, of 
Sheridan, Missouri, writes: ‘My Short- 
horns are going through the tly season in 
good shape, and the cows that go in my 
September 21st sale will nearly all have 
calves at foot by Lavender’s Best. Most 
of these cows are good milkers, and they 
would make splendid dairy cows if prop- 
erly developed. Rose Violet, a two-year- 
old Cruickshank Violet by Rosemount, is 
as good a milker as I ever saw for her 
age. She has a fine ‘heifer calf, and I still 
take a gallon each milking from her. She 
gives that much more than the calf will 
take. She is rebred to Lavender's Best. 
I have received a large number of in- 
quiries for stock from my advertisement 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. Have sold all the 
bulls older than September calves except 
one. He is a good Scotch calf, and will 
be priced right. I have an extra big type 
yearling boar, long bodied, big boned fel- 
low sired by Prince Jumbo and out of a 
Giantess sow, also some growthy spring 
pigs and one good September yearling sow 
due to farrow in September. This is all 
large type stock, and all are first-class 
individuals."’ Mr. Stanley will be glad to 
correspond with Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers interested in buying the large type. 
He also extends them a most cordial in- 
vitation to attend his sale on September 
21st, full information concerning which 
will be given in Wallaces’ Farmer later. 


VALE’S CHESTER WHITES. 


Mr. B. R. Vale, the veteran Chester 
White breeder, extensive farmer, and 
banker of Bonaparte, Iowa, has a splendid 
lot of Chester White pigs for this year's 
trade, and he will be glad to hear from 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested in 
this popular breed of swine. The Chester 
Whites are noted for size and bone, and 
none are more prolific than the Chesters. 
Mr. Vale has been breeding Chester 
Whites for over a quarter of a century, 
and although he is an extensive farmer 
and also a banker he personally looks 
after the hog business, doing his own 
feeding and mating. He has made a 
great success in smoothing up the Ches- 
ters by getting lots of quality into ols 
herd. Vale’s Chesters are also charac- 
teristic for good heads and ears and are 
also well quartered. This herd has fur- 
nished foundation stock and herd head- 
ers for many of the best pure bred Ches- 
ter White herds of the country and is 
too well and favorably known to need any 
further comment. The herd is in good 
health and makes a good showing, as was 
recently observed by the Farmer repre- 
sentative. See advertisement and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


ANGUS CATTLE OF EITHER SEX 
FOR SALE. 


Mr. L. W. Neudeck, of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, who has been breeding Angus cat- 
tle for a number of years and who has 
been a liberal buyer of good cattle, ad- 
vertises both bulls and females for sale. 
He hus twenty head of heifers and seven 
yearling bulls‘to select from, and partic- 
ularly requests that those wanting to buy 
either a good bull or heifers to start a 
herd with visit him personally and make 
their own selection. 3esides the young 
bulls he also offers two aged bulls; one 
the Coquette bull Censor Knight, five 
years old, and the other Master King, 
eight years old. He will be glad to de- 
scribe and tell about them to those de- 
siring, but would prefer to have those 
wanting either bulls or heifers make him 
a personal visit if at all possible, and he 
suggests that those who come notify him 
of their coming as far ahead as possible. 


BIG POLAND-CHINAS FOR SALE. 


A firm that has made a specialty for a 
good many years of large Poland-Chinas 
is L. S. Fisher & Sons, of Edgewood, 
Iowa, proprietors of the Good Luck Herd. 
They start their annual advertisement in 
this week's paper. They call attention to 
a splendid lot of strong, husky spring 
male pigs of the large, prolific type which 
they are offering for sale. They advise 
us that their prices are very reasonabie, 
quality considered, and they will ship 
Cc. O. D., express prepaid, if desired. They 
guarantee their pigs to be just as repre- 
sented, and particularly desire that those 
interested in buying Poland-Chinas come 
to see them and make their own selec- 
tions if possible. If you can't come to 
see them, they believe that they can sit- 
isfy on mail orders, as they have been 
very successful in pleasing their cus- 
tomers who have ordered by mail. Read 
their advertisement, and when writing 
them mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HIGHLAND PARK ANGUS. 

Twenty head of Aberdeen Angus heifers 
can be bought at a right price from Mr. 
L. W. Neudeck, of Fort Dodge, Iowa. Mr. 
Neudeck would like to sell these heifers 
all in one lot, and in order to do so will 
give someone a good deal. He has seven 
young bulls old enough for service, and 
to those in need of a bull to sire market- 
topping steers we suggest that they go 
and see Mr. Neudeck. The Highland Park 
Herd is one of the oldest in the state. 
It is headed by two good bulls, Censor 
Knight 90620 and Master King 51033. The 


former is probably as choicely bred a 
Coquette bull as can be found. Hiis 
sire was Knight of Glendale. Proud 


Guisachan (by Emely), Blackbird Mc- 
Henry, and Ermine Bearer form the sires 
in his dam’s pedigree, and he is a good 
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individual with plenty of size. Master 
King is a son of Col. Igo’s great breeding 
bull Black King of Woodlawn, Censor 
Knight and Master King are the sires of 
all the young stuff in the herd. ~ As Mr. 
Neudeck can not use them longer with 
profit, he wishes to dispose of them. Be 
ing tried sires, they should appeal te 
anyone wanting a bull, especially at the 
prices being asked. Note the change in 
Mr. Neudeck’'s advertisement, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing him. 


ee % SONS’ SHEEP SALE 
T DES MOINES. 


On ae September 2d, during the 
week of the lowa State Fair, McKerrow & 
Sons, Pewaukee, Wisconsin, will offer 
the public a large number of im- 
ported Shropshire and Oxford = sheep 
that will excel in real merit = and 
quality any lot they have ever cat 
alogued for auction. It will contain many 
prize winners of recent English shows, 
and breeders will find this an unusual op- 
portunity to obtain flock headers of the 
highest quality. They are right in fleece 
and breed character and mutton form, 
and will make a marked improvement 
upon the flocks of this country. No farm 
is thoroughly equipped without a few 
sheep, and the very best is the most 
profitable kind to buy for foundation 
stock. Many farmers already have dis- 
covered that good sheep pay as high a 
dividend as any kind of live stock if given 
only ordinary care. The senior member 
of this firm spent many weeks In Eng- 
land and Scotland this season, attending 
the best shows, and made his selections 
for quality and not shepherd's finish. W.: 
congratulate him on his good judgment, 
and we can assure our readers a great 
opportunity will be given them to obtain 
high class sheep if they will attend the 
sale during state fair week, Thursday, 
September 2d. For catalogue write Geo 
McKerrow & Sons, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 


LIVE OAKS HERD POLAND-CHINAS. 


A. F. Bollin, of Quimby, Iowa, is pro- 
prietor of the above named herd of high 
class Poland-Chinas. It is a herd which 
for many years has played an important 
part in the breed's history, and that it ts 
yet in prosperous shape and with new 
bleod lines to supply old customers was 
recently observed by a Farmer represent- 
ative who called on Mr. Bollin. But ten 
fall boars from the large number raised 
were selected to send out for breeding 
purposes, and they are good ones. One in 
particular that would look well at the 
head of some good herd needing a toppy, 
well finished boar is by Indiana 8., by 
Shine On. One with great length and 
size, good back and bone, is by Inter 
national, he out of a Chief Price 2d sow 
The dam of this fall boar is also out of 
a Peter Mouw-bred sow. Ten men are 
looking for this kind of a boar for every 
one to be had. Mr. Bollin has five Febru- 
ary boars by his herd boar High Tone. 
They gre large and well made. High Tone 
was by Keep Ahead and out of a Per- 
fection E. L. dam. The March and April 
pigs are mostly by High Tone. One litter 
of eight fine pigs are by Royal Dude, a 
line-bred Chief Tecumseh 3d-Dude-bied 
hog. Their dam was by the noted Dorr's 
Tecumseh. Then there is one litter by 
Hadley Expansion and one by Big Sur- 
prise, and both litters are out of dams 
by Up-to-Date. This is all of the big 
breeding. Live Oaks Herd offers a splen- 
did opportunity for selection. For full 
information address Mr. bollin, addressing 
him as per his card which will be found 
on another page of this issue. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS. 


Henry Lefebure, of Fairfax, lowa, who 
has been a prominent breeder and impor- 
er of Belgian horses for a good man) 
years, writes us that he has just returned 
from the old country with sixty head of 
Lelgian stallions and mares, this being 
the second shipment this year, and thus 
giving prospective purchasers 115 stallions 
and mares to pick from at his farm. His 
stallions are bays, blacks, sorrels, and 
roans, and they are from one to five 
years old. The mares are of the same 
class and are from one to six years old, 
and over one-half the number are two- 
year-old fillies. Mr. Lefebure will hav: 
about thirty stallions and mares at the 
Iowa State Fair, but owing to the fact that 
they were so recently landed they will not 
be in high condition. The stallions an’! 
mares are now for sale, and Mr. Lefebure 
advises us that he will make reduced 
prices for the fall trade. He particularly 
asks Wallaces’ Farmer readers to com: 
and see him personally if they wish to 
buy either stallions or mares, and he wil! 
be glad to meet those who notify him of 
their coming. Fairfax is only eight mile 
west of Cedar Rapids, on the Chicago & 
Northwestern and C., M. & St. P. rai - 
roads, and also on the Cedar Rapids and 
lowa City Electric Hine, which passes 
within three miles of the farm. When 
either writing or visiting Mr. Lefebure 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer, please. 


PRIZES FOR GUERNSEYS FOR 1909. 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
will offer a number of liberal prizes for 
Guernsey cattle this year. At the iowa 
State Fair $100 is to be divided among tie 
Guernsey classes. At the Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition $500 will be given. The club 
has also appropriated $500 for silver 
trophies, three of these to be given at 
the National Dairy Show at Milwauke« 
Wisconsin, October 15th to 24th, and an- 
other one to the Guernsey cow that lead« 
the Guernseys in the Iowa dairy cow co: 
test, in which the Guernseys have alread, 
made a splendid record. If you are inter- 
ested in Guernsey cattle look up the ex- 
hibit at the Jlowa State Fair. Several 
herds will be shown. 


THE ROBINSON SPREADER. 

Our readers interested in getting an 
up-to-date improved manure spreader 
should take note of the announcement 
made on page 1068 by the  Robinsen 
Spreader Company, of Vinton, lowa. This 
spreader has the advantage of both a 
wide spread and a narrow tread, as it 
tracks with a farm wagon while the pat- 
ented divided beater gives it the wide 
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spread. It is the only spreader on the 
market that tracks with a wagon and has 
this wide spread feature. It is also a light 
running spreader, and is well made. It is 
medium priced and gives entire satisfac- 
tion among the farmers. The Robinson 
Company invite Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers visiting the fair to see their exhibit, 
and will be pleased to send their Circular 
A, telling all about the spreader, to all 
who will write for it. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI LANDS. 


An interesting picture booklet under the 
title of “Southeast Missouri” has been 
issued by the Little River Valley Land 
Company, of 205 Himmelberger-Harrison 
Building, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and 
they advise us that they will be glad to 
mail a copy of it to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer upon request. It tells all 
about the large acreage of land in south- 
east Missouri which they have to offer, 
and they want you to be sure and secure 
this booklet. These lands are adapted 
for corn growing, and the Little River 
Valley Land Company believe that they 
are offering bargains in good corn lands. 
They don't ask you to take their word for 
it, but ask that you investigate and come 
down and look the lands in question over. 
In asking for their booklet be sure and 
refer to their advertisement in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


GOOD WORK SHIRTS AT 50 CENTS. 


It does not pay to have your wife make 
your shirts these days. It might have 
been profitable in years gone by, but you 
can now buy a good work shirt, particu- 
larly if you buy a Signal Brand work 
shirt, made by the Hilker Weichers Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Department M, 
Racine, Wisconsin, at the low price of 50 
cents, and they are mighty good shirts, 
too. They are made by the very best 
workmen, are fast in colors, cut extra 
full throughout, and they make an ideal 
work shirt. The Hilker Weichers Com- 
pany want Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
try their Signal work shirts. They are 
satisfied that a trial of their 50-cent shirt 
will mean your shirt trade right along. 
If your dealer does not handte their shirts 
they don't want you to let him put you 
off with something else “just as good,” 
but they want you to write them, giving 
your size, enclosing 50 cents in either 
stamps or coin, and they will send you a 
sample Signal Brand work shirt. Try 
one, with the understanding that if it is 
not better than they claim you can re- 
turn it and they will refund your money 
at once. Read their advertisement on 
page 1067. We trust that a number of our 
readers will take advantage of their offer. 

De LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 

A name that is synonymous with clean 
skimming in the cream separator world 
is De Laval, the first centrifugal cream 
separator placed upon the market in this 
country, and one which has stood very 
high with cream separator users*for a 
good many years. The De Laval Com- 
pany, of 165 Broadway, New York, and 
42 E. Madison street, Chicago, Illinois, 
in their advertisement on page 1079 give 
their claims for the De Laval cream sepa- 
rators in this issue, and they want Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to read their ad- 
vertisement if they are at all interested 
in cream separators. They have issued 
a new catalogue which they will be glid 
to forward upon request. It illustrates 
and describes the various sizes and styles 
of De Laval separators in detail, and they 
are satistied that it will prove of interest 
to those wanting to get the most money 
out of their cows. If you wish to save 
the hardest part of dairying, look up their 
advertisement and read it carefully. 

SEE THAT HOOSIER DISK DRILL. 

The farmer who has been broadcasting 
his grain should not fail to investigate 
most carefully the disk grain drill. The 
experiment stations and farmers who 
have tried the disk drill are unanimous 
in saying that it increases the yield of 
grain from five to twelve bushels per 
acre, and it insures a better stand of 
grass where grass is seeded with the 
oats, and it requires less seed. One of 
the best known drills is the Hoosier, 
made by the American Seeding Machine 
Company, of Richmond, Indiana. This 
drill has been used for many years in 
Iowa and the west with very satisfactory 
results. It will be shown in actual oper- 
ation at the lowa State Fair, August 27th 
to September 3d, by the manufacturers. 
They invite farmers interested in grain 
drills to be* sure and see the Hoosier 
work and to talk with them about it. 
Make it a point to look them up when 
you attend the fair. 


BUY GOOD PAINT. 

Every man who has had any experience 
in painting knows that the important 
thing in painting is to secure pure white 
lead, as good lead forms a tough, elastic 
film which prevents scaling, checking, or 
eracking, and which insures” years” of 
wear. The Carter White Lead Company, 
of 12091 S. Peoria street, South Chicago, 
Illinois, point out that Carter's. strictly 
pure white lead is the best pure white 
lead made, and that its superior white- 
ness proves its effectiveness, it being free 
from al! impurities and = discolorations. 
The whiteness, they also point out, indi- 
cates the fineness of the grain, as only 
a fine-grained white lead will give a 
smooth = tinish They further point out 
that while Carter's white lead costs a 
little more than ordinary lead, yet when 
measured by the square yards of surface 
covered and wear it is by all odds the 
cheapest paint that can be bought. They 
don't ask you to take their word for it, 
but to simply investigate their white lead 
before you buy, and they will be willing 
to abide by your decision. They have 
issued a free book which te!ls how to test 
any paint for purity, also giving harmoni- 
ous color schemes and many other help- 
ful suggestions with regard to painting 
which they want you to send for. They 
have issued this book at considerable ex- 
pense, as there are color plates showing 
what the houses will look like when fin- 
sshed and painted with Carter’s white 
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lead, and they will be glad to send it to 
any readerof Wallaces’ Farmer who writes 
them at the above address and who is in- 
terested enough to mention the paper 
when writing them. Their advertisement 
is on page 1075, and if vou are at all in- 
terested in painting of any kind be sure 
and secure their booklet, as they are satis- 
fled that it will prove helpful. 


SANDWICH PORTABLE GRAIN 
ELEVATORS. 


A firm that has built up a_ splendid 
reputation on the class of agricultural im- 
plements they manufacture is the Sand- 
wich Manufacturing Company, of 116 
Main street, Sandwich, Illinois, makers of 
Sandwich hay tools, feed grinders, port- 
able grain elevators, etc. The tirm is well 
known to Wallaces’ Farmer readers, hay- 
ing been advertisers of ours for a num- 
ber of years, and they point out in a 
special advertisement in this issue the 
merits of their Sandwich portable grain 
elevators, giving their advantages for 
farm use. The Sandwich elevators have 
overhead wagon dump, are simple and 
strongly made, adjustable to practically 
every cribbing condition, and they can be 
operated by horse power or gasoline en- 
gine power, as desired. The company 
wive in brief their claims for their port- 
uble elevator in their advertisement on 
page 1066, and they want Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers interested in grain ele- 
vators to be sure and secure their cata- 
logue, which gives further reasons why 
their Sandwich elevator is the most de- 
sirable one for farm use. The name of 
Sandwich is the guarantee of quality, and 
we feel sure that our readers who try 
the Sandwich portable grain elevator will 
be well pleased with it. just as they have 
been with Sandwich hay loaders, side- 
delivery rakes, hay balers, ete. The men- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
them will be heartily appreciated both by 
the Sandwich Manufacturing Company 
and ourselves. 


VAN BRUNT GRAIN DRILLS. 


A grain drill which has been extensively 
used in the Iowa and western territory 
the past few years is the Van Brunt sin- 
gle disk drill, made by the Van Brunt 
Manufacturing Company, of 120 Van 
Brunt street, Horicon, Wisconsin. The 
manufacturers call particular attention to 
the advantages which accrue to the user 
of their drill in their advertisement on 
page 1074, and they invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to send for their cata- 
logue and free information with regard 
to grain drills. They will also make an 
exhibit at the Iowa State Fair, and they 
invite our readers to personally investi- 
gate their drills at the fair. In their 
advertisement they point out that their 
drill will not clog in corn stalks, that it 
has adjustable foree feed and is mechan- 
ically perfect. They further point out 
that the use of the drill means 25 per 
cent less seed and more bushels to the 
acre as well as a greater certainty of a 
crop, for the reason that the drill plints 
the seed at a uniform depth, it being less 
liable to be killed by frosts, ete. Read 
their advertisement and arrange to look 
up their exhibit at the fair, or they will 
be glad to mail you their catalogue and 
literature with regard to drills in general. 

SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER. 

The Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing 
Company, of Syracuse, New York, point 
out in their advertisement in this issue 
that their Success spreaders are the re- 
sult of thirty-one years of experience in 
manufacturing manure spreaders, their 
spreaders having been the first on the 
market. Also that their spreaders are 
free from cog gears, have direct chain 
drive, are light in draft, and they are 
equipped with either steel or wooden 
wheels, as desired. The spreader and also 
the roller bearings, which are a special 
feature thereof, are illustrated in their 
advertisement on page 1074, and they in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to inves- 
tigate their spreader at the Iowa State 
Fair, where it will be on exhibition. They 
also invite our readers to be sure and 
send for their spreader catalogue, which 
not only gives particulars with regard to 
the success spreader, but also interesting 
information with reference to the manure 
spreader problem in general. Mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for the 
catalogue will be appreciated. 


POTATO DIGGERS AT THE STATE 
FAIR. 





Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer inter- 
ested in buying a potato digger should 
look up the exhibit of the Stevens potato 
digger at the lowa State Fair. This dig- 
ger is made by the Stevens Manufacturing 
Company, of Marinette, Wisconsin. Their 


exhibit will be located with Kingman & 


Co., and it comprises Stevens potato 
planters, sprayers, and weed killers as 
well as the diggers. If you are at all 
interested in potato machinery be sure 
and look up this exhibit, or write the 
Stevens Manufacturing Company at the 
above address for their catalogue and they 
will be glad to send same to you by re- 
turn mail. 


WILDER’S WHIRLWIND SILO 
FILLERS AT THE FAIR. 

The Wilder-Strong Implement Com- 
pany, of. Box 78, Monroe, Michigan, will 
make an exhibit of their Wilder’s Whirl- 
wind silo fillers at the Iowa State Fair 
this year, and they urge Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who are interested in cutters and 
fillers of the most satisfactory kind to 
read their advertisement, and to investi- 
gate their cutters at the fair. They point 
out that their cutters require the mini- 
mum of power for the capacity, that they 
are safe, and give less trouble than any 
other cutter made. These, in brief, are 
their claims, and they don't ask you to 
take their word for it, but to investigate 
the fillers at the fair. Their fillers are 
built in five sizes, ranging in capacity 
from three to forty tons per hour, and re- 
quiring from four to ftifteen-horse power 
gasoline engine power. They want silo 
users to investigate their fillers person- 
ally, and they hope that many of them 
will attend the fair and look them over. 
They will exhibit at the Huron, South 





Paramount Stock Farm Breeds and Imports High Class 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES, BELGIANS 


Surveyor 9222 (24818), International champion, heads my 
herd of Shires. My show record is unsurpassed. Large importation of 
ton stallions and mares arrived August Ist. Stallions and mares weigh- 
ing 2250 lbs. each. My entire 1908 importation has given satisfaction. I 
buy no counterfits. If you want a high class horse ata right price and a 
square deal, come andsee me. Farm near Hudson, 9 miles from Waterloo. 


Hudson, lowa |: 


WM. CROWNOVER, 


Aug. 27, 190% 























Dakota Fair; Hamline, Minnesota; Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sedalia, Missouri; 
Columbus, Ohio; and Springfield, Hlinois. 
If you do not attend the Iowa State Fair, 
or would like the catalogue of their fillers 
at once, a postal card to them at the 
above address will bring it. 


HOW ABOUT ROOFING YOUR 
BUILDINGS? 


The dry weather of the past six weeks 
has been hard on roofs. The farmer who 
has been considering the advisability of 
putting on a new roof will be interested 
in roofing material at this time. The Bar- 
rett Manufacturing Company call partic- 
ular attention to their Amatite roofing in 
a special advertisement on page 1082. 
This roofing has a mineral surface and 
does not require painting. The farmer 
can lay it himself if he wishes. The 
tarrett Manufacturing Company want to 
correspond with every reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who has roofing of any 
kind to do. They want to send him a 
sample of their Amatite roofing and their 
booklet telling all about it, as they are 
satisfied that he will be interested, and 
that if he will give it a trial that it will 
mean his roofing business for them on any 
other roofing to be done. Read their adver- 
tisement and drop them a postal card re- 
quest to Chicago, New York City, or any 
of the other offices mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement, asking them fer a free sam- 
ple and their catalogue. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer will be appreciated by 
both ourselves and the advertisers. 


A FREE POCKET TAPE MEASURE. 


The Janesville Barb Wire Company, of 
103 S. Franklin street, Janesville, Wis- 
consin, have a very handy and convenient 
little tape measure which they are giving 
away free to Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
who ask for it, mentioning the advertise- 
ment in the paper. All the requirements 
are that you tell them on a postal card 
or in a letter how many rods of fence you 
have on your farm, and they will send 
not only this tape measure but also their 
catalogue giving full particulars concern- 
ing their Apex fence, which has a swing- 
ing joint, and which is self-adjusting to 
the ground, the joints being the secret of 
its adaptability to rough ground. They 
want Wallaces’ Farmer readers to be sure 
and find out about their Apex fence be- 
fore buying woven wire fencing of any 
kind, and they make the offer of the tape 
line free because they want you to write 
them at once and secure information with 
regard to their fence. Their advertise- 
ment on page 1066 speaks for itself, and 
we trust that a large number of our 
readers will read it and secure this handy 
little tape measure at the first possible 
opportunity. There is bound to be a great 
demand or it, as it is a very convenient 
little article. 

“END YOUR WINDMILL TROUBLES.” 

This is the heading of the advertise- 
ment of the Waterloo Gasoline Engine 
Company, of 186 Third avenue, Water- 
leo, Iowa, in which they make a com- 
parison between the windmill and the 
gasoline engine as a means of pumping 
water. They give their arguments for 
the gasoline engine in this advertisement. 
and they urge Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
who have been considering the advisabil- 
ity of using a gasoline engine or a wind- 
mill for pumping water to read this ad- 
vertisement carefully and to send for 
their gasoline engine catalogue. They 
point out that the gasoline engine will 
not only pump the water, but that it will 
also run the feed grinder, cream sep.- 
rator—in short, do any work requiring 
more than hand power up to its capacity. 
They make Waterloo Boy gasoline en- 
gines in all sizes; if you want a small 
engine for pumping, they have it. If you 
want a larger engine for running the 
high power feed grinder, they have that. 
If you want an engine suitable for run- 
ning the small thresher, the silo filler, 
etc., they have that. In short, everything 
in the way of gasoline engines up to 
twenty-horse power. They have issued a 
catalogue giving full particulars concern- 
ing their engines, and it will prove inter- 
esting to those who want to buy gasoline 
engines of any kind. The Waterloo Gas- 
oline Engine Company not only offer to 
send their engines out on thirty days’ 
free trial, but they guarantee them for 
five years—something which very few 
manufacturers do. They know, however, 
that their engine has given good satis- 
faction, and they do not hesitate to stand 
back of it in every particular. They pay 
the freight both ways, so that the man 
who tries their Waterloo Boy gasoline 
engine on thirty davs’ free trial takes no 
chances. He is bound to get his money's 
worth. *Read their advertisement care- 
fully and write them, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

BUY A GRAIN DRILL THIS FALL. 

Every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer grow- 
ing grain of any kind should not fail to 
buy a grain drill. There is no invest- 
ment on the farm which will pay better, 
as the experiment stations have made 
many careful experiments and they have 
found that the drill increases the yield 
from five to twelve bushels per acre. Not 
only that, but they are a big help in get- 
ting the right kind of a seed bed, and if 
a stand of grass is desired at the same 
time it is very much more sure when 
put in with the drill. The Superior disk 
drill is one of the best Known drills on 
the market, and has made a record such 
as few drills can point to. It will work 
in any kind of ground where a disk har- 
row will work, and does the work thor- 
oughly and well, The manufacturers, the 
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J, L. MolLRATH 


HARTWICH, IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-born cattle my 
specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write 
me. 


GAREY M.JONES 


Live Stock and Real Estate 
Auctioneer 


1215 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Kl. 
"Phone West 1228, 
If you want to buy or sell a farm, city property or 
subdivision, no matter where located. 
Write for terms and dates. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL, SAC CITY, IA. 


Live Stock & Heal Estate Auctioneer. 
Has the reputation of being one of the most suc- 
cessful auctioneers in the middle west. Has spenta 
life time in breeding, buying and selling live stock. 
CLAIM DATES EARLY 


SILAS 1G0, PALMYRA, IOWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience has taught me to se!! all kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Best of reference. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Seventeen years’ experience in the business. My 
customers are my best references. Write for dates. 
Terms right and satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. F. STRATTON, Cambridge, lowa 

Breeder Short-horn Cattle and Duroc Jersey swine. 


























TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


VALE’S CHESTER WHITES 


I am offering a spiendid lot of Chester White pigs 
with both size and quality, and bred that way for 
over a quarter of acentury. Inspection invited. 
B.R. VALE, BONAPARTE, IOWA 


BEST PLAN Buy your full blood R. 

c. B. Leghorn cockerels 
now. Dandy young birds, weighing 2 to 3 Ibs., five 
or more 50 cents each, smaller numbers 75 cents, 
F. G. HODSDON, Clarksville, lowa. 











American Seeding Machine Company, 
of Springfield, Ohio, will show the Su- 
perior disk drills in actual operation at 
the lowa State Fair. and they want you 
to call and personally investigate their 
drill and the work it will do. Read their 
advertisement on page 1955, and arrange 
to look them up. 


HOW ABOUT A PIANO? 


Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
interested in buying a piano this year 
should be sure and look up the Jones 
Piano Company, of 513-515 Locust street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, fair week. They have 
a special offer to make on pianos which 
they want you to be sure and find out 
about, and their advertisement in this 
issue is good for $: if applied as first 
payment on any piano in their entire 
stock, which comprises thirty different 
makes and 150 beautiful styles to select 
from. They want you to bring their ad- 
vertisement which appears on page 1076 
with you, and in case you desire to buy 
a piano it will be considerably to your 
advantage. Read their advertisement, and 
be sure and make it a point to look up 
the Jones Piano Company when visiting 
the state fair. 

A $550 HOUSE ON THE FAIR GROUNDS 

Many of our readers have probably 
heard of the plans of houses which the 
Chicago House Wrecking Company have 
issued. Their booklet contains a large 
number of plans and the price at which 
lumber for the houses in question can be 
bought from them. To demonstrate just 
how much of a saving they are able to 
make the man who has building to do 
they have put up one of their $550 house 
designs at the Iowa State Fair at Des 
Moines, near the grand stand, and they 
will show samples of merchandise demon- 
strating the money-saving bargains they 
are able to offer in lumber, building ma- 
terial of all kinds, furniture, wire fencing, 
plumbing and heating apparatus. They 
invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to plan 
to have a talk with them about any build- 
ing they have to do. Be sure and visit 
the $550 house. 

MISSOURI FARMS. 

Mr. H. J. Hughes, of Trenton, Missouri, 
ealls attention to the desirable farms in 
Missouri which he offers for sale In 
writing us he advises us that Mr. John 
A. Cross, of Forest City, Mason county, 
Illinois, one of our old subscribers, has 
just purchased a $30,000 farm in_ this 
county from him and will make it his 
future home. Mr. Hughes believes he has 
as good bargains in improved farms as 
can be found anywhere in the United 
States; in fact, he believes they are a 
little bit better than can be found else- 
where, and urges Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers in search of good farm lands in the 
corn belt to be sure and arrange to come 
down and look over the farms he has to 
offer. Mr. Hughes has issued a circular 
with regard to a number of them and 
would be pleased to forward a copy 
thereof to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who is interested enough to mention the 
paper when wrifing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 





(31) 1087 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 





VET. o- 


P. J. DONOHOE, Prop. Brookside Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfie.d Herd: 
EL DON Glenfoll Herd. 


, Prop. 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa, 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Four great herds close together. 























INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
famflles represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, 


Highland Park Stock Farm 
Aberdeen-Angus 


I can offer two aged bulls, Master Ming 51083 
a Daisy of Skene), elght years old, and Censor 
Knight 90620 (a Coquet), five years old. Twenty 
thoroughbred hetfers, one- year-old; seven bulls, 
yearlings, sired by above named well bred bulls. 


L. W. NEUDECK, Proprietor, Fort Dodge, lowa 


PINE PARK 


ANGUS 


Herd headed by Black Key of Cloveriand 84533 and 
Fairland Britley 125887. lodividual merit our hobby. 
Females for foundation stock of leading femilies and 
by noted sires for sale. Also a few young bulls, one 
a Blackbird suitable for service fin pure bred herd. 


J. B. WARDRIP, Thornburg, lowa 


Oak GLEN Anaus 


A half dozen bulls of serviceable ages for sale. 
atred by the 2100 pound prize winning Mayor of Alita 
fith. he by the champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d. 
They adhere closely to modern beef form and are 
from ancestry that insures a reproduction of their 
own likeness. Herd is represented by all leading 
families. A few females will also be spared. Prices 
reasonable. Address 
Ww. 8S. AUSTIN. 


GARLOAD 


Angus Bulls 


Sitred by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
In ages from 10 to 20 months, in good useful con- 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 
bulls write me. 

OHN E. GRIFFITH, 
WASHINGTON, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Twelve choice yearling and two year-old bulls— 
s!ackbirds, Trojan Ericas, Prides and Coquett s sired 
by Im. El!minator, Imp. Proteros, Baden Lad and 
Star of Denison. These bulls are right and priced 


W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


J. B. BROWN, Herdsman 


RIO VISTA ANGUS 


A number of desirable bulls for sale sired by the 
Blackbird bull, Bredo, and out of Trojan Erica, 
Blackbird, Queen Mother and Lady Fern dams. They 

re decidedly of the market topping type. WII also 
spare a few females, some of which have calves at 
foot. Prices moderate. 


JNO. H. FITCH, 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


Elght good young bulls, fncluding two double bred 
Trojan Ertcas, one Prive, and one Queen Mother, all 
sired "y Emp. Elfiock, the sire of prize-winuners, 
and as well a bred Ballindalloch Trojan Erica as 


H. L. M. BRUNER, TOLEDO, 10WA 


SIX Eanes BULLS 


sired by Blackbird Ito, the champion senfor Angus 
yearling at World's Fair. are offered worth the 
money to close them out quick. See them at 


SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 


adjoining town. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


THAT WILL PLEASE 


Ballt to tmprove the standard of excellence of the 
breed. Among them are herd headers of the choic- 
est breeding. Can also spare a number of females, 
either open, in calf, or with calves at foot. 


Fred J. Nelson, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm two miles from town. Three railroads. 


BATTLES’ ANGUS 


Record unequalled m show ring. Two herds main- 
tained, headed by show bulls, including the cham- 
pion Glenfoll Thickset. Fifteen bulls sired by him 
and other show bulls for sale—good ones. Write me. 
0. V. BATTLES, Maquoketa, lowa 


Angus Heifers for Sale 


Clover Park Peerless $5262, with helfer 
calf by her side, and Lola of Clever Park 
216179, calved May 20, 1907. Will —_ cheap if 
taken soon. H. A. SMUCKER 
Route 1, Waterloo, Iowa 


lowa City, lowa 











Dumont, lowa 











Lake City, lowa 

















Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 














LoncBRANCH ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


The Home of the Best Imported 
and Home-Bred Deddies. 

Largely Made up of Blackbird, Erica, Pride, Queen 
Mother and Heatherbloom families. Half of the 
breeding matrons fn the herd are imported. 200 
head in herd. If you want to buy an Angus bull 
with which to head a good herd, or from which to 
raise market topping steers, we ask you to write us. 
We are sure we can please you. 

CHAS. ESCHEK &80N, BOTNA, IOWA 


BERDEEN Angus bulls for sale. We have as 
{1 fine a lot of young bulls for sale from 1 to 2 years 
old, as can be found anywhere. All of the fashion- 
able families, and can sult the most particular buyer 
oranyone wanting a good bull at a reasonable price. 
Located 17 miles east of Des Moines on C. R. 1. & P. 
and I. U. Rys. R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, Ia. 











SHORT-HORNS. 


Oak Bluff Stock Farm 


Breeder of high-class 
Scotch Shorthorns and 
Cotswold Sheep. 


Foundation cows are mostly to get of Imp. ee 
Pride 128543, Imp. Lord Mount Stephen 206904 an 
Scottish Knight 136371. Young stock for sale. 


WM. MUNDY, Washta, lowa. 


Eins Bros., LAUREL, IA. 


Breeders of Practical 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Herd headed by the Superior Scotch bull, General 
Booth, that formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd 

Several good red bulls for sale, out of good milking 
cows. Address as above. or come and see them. 


SCOTCH BULLS! 


Eight Young Scotch Bulls, From Twelve 
to Eighteen Months Old 


Prices right. Inspection Invited. Correspondence 
promptly auswered. Farm 3% wilies from town. 


JOHN LISTER, Conrad, lowa 


CERWINSKE BROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF 


EVERGREEN Farm SHORT-HORHS. 
Herd headed by Burwoed Duke 308446. 
Nearly all the leading Scotch families represented. 
A number of both Scotch and Scotch-topped bulls 
forsale. Among them are those suitable for head- 
ing pure bred herds. Prices moderate. We also breed 
Duroc Jersey and Poland China ewine. 


CERWINSKE BROS., Rockford, la. 


Pleasant Hill Stock Farm 


Breeders of Scotch and 
Scotch Topped 


SHORT-HORNS 
And the Largest Strain of Potand China Hogs on Earth 


Young bulls for sale, both pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped. Good ones. Address 


RUEBEL BROS., Marathon, lowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


From 8 to 2) months, sfred by Victor Misste 2d, reds 
in color; of choicest breeding, good individually and 
tn good condition fur immediate service. Prices 
right. Address 
WM. M. SMITH & SONS, 

















West Branch, Iowa. 


Yearling Bulls for Sale 


These are good serviceable bulls of the low-down, 
beefy type and out of cows that are good milkers. 
Prices reasonable. Address 

MELD BROS., Hinton, lowa. 

Farm adjotns town, 10 miles north of Stoux City. 


GREENBUSH SHORT-HORNS 


Imp Curbstone at head of herd, a bull weighing 
21% pounds and of the early maturing type. His get 
are the low down, easy feeding kind—the sort that 
wins favor wherever seen. Young stock for sale. 
Address A. L. MASON, Karly. lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls 


Eight good strong red bulls from one to 
two years old for sale. 


WENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, Linn County, tewa 


WAYSIDE FARM SHORT-HORNS 


Migh clases bulls of serviceable 
ages for sale 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


Both Scotch and Scotch topped. Prices will 
suit the bayer. 
Dispersion Sale Oct. 7th. 
A. A. ROGERS, INWOOD, 1OWA 

















Valley Prince for Sale | 

Stred by I’rince of Fame, be by Ury Prince, dam 
Imp. Honey Queen 2d, she by Lord Derby. He ts 
three years old, red {n color and guaranteed In every 
way. Willsell cheap. Write at once for price 
Ww". P. GEKST, Alten, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS. 


is ey Clearfield, lowa 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
Reference, leadtng fine stock breeders for whom I 
am making eales year after year. Can ® few 
more dates. 














CAHILL Bros.—Duroes 


Yearling herd boar, H. A.’s Chief 84285, by Belle’s 
Chief I Am, for sale. An excellent boar and a tested 
breeder. Also six boars of October farrow, four of 
January farrow, and fifty of early spring farrow. Are 
mostly sired by state fair prize winners, Jack Ad- 
vance and el Improver. A dozen are by lows 
Chief, bred by Watt & Foust. We take pride in the 
quality of our herd and believe we can suit prospec- 
on Drege In blood lines there are none better. 

HILL BROS., ROCKFORD, IOWA 


DUROC JERSEYS 


160 spring pigs for the season's trade. They are 
the stretchy, big boned, big litter kind with scale— 


the hog for business. 
J. 6. GATES, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm two miles west of town. Can ship over the 
lil. Cent., C., M. & 8t. P., and C., St... M. & O. 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


of both fall and spring farrow. The type that re- 
sponds to feed. Sons of lowaChief by lowa Notcher, 
and Crimson Chief by Walt’s Chief that are suitable 
for herd heauers and that will please the farmer 
looking for a good hog. Breeding 1s of the best. 
Prices moderate. 


LEWIS PRESTIN, Kiron, lowa 


Farm midw ay betwee! between Kiron a and Odebolt. 


Maple Grove Herd of Durecs 


will have stock for fall trade. 
Nothing at present. 


CHAS. BEERMANN, Route 5, Webster City, lowa 
Reeds’ Duroc Jerseys 


We have a splend!d lot of pigs for sale, sired by our 
herd boars, Model Chief and Advancer. Pig. tnciade 
full brothers to Model Chief 2d and other noted win- 

ners from this herd. Inspection Invited. 
c.wW Ww. & “ M. REED, Rose ) M11, Town lowa 


Choice Duroc Jersey Pigs 


All of best prize wiuning blood, mostly sired by C. 
M.’s Advancer, and some by Model Chief. These 
pigs are of good lengthy type and excel! in quality and 
finish. See me at the State Fair, or write 
«,. M. STOU T, Hone » SEAL, Iowa 


DeYoung’ s Durocs 
February, March and April pigs of the growthy, 
good boned type. sired by King of Cols. Again, Model 
Improver, Perfection Wonder, lowa Notcher and 
Model Advancer. Let your wants be known by ad- 
dressing A.J. Dey oung, Sheldon, lewa. 











B RIGHTON FARM HERD Duroc Jerseys. 
A limited number of Sept., 19 5, males. Post up 
on their individuality amd size up their breeding. It 
will pay the breeder as well as the farmer to do some 
checking up al! round on these lads. Don't be afraid 
> ask questions concerning them. HOFFMAN & 
CHAPMAN, R. 2, Washta, lowa. 





HUFE’S DUKOCS 
Herd headed by Huff's Advance, Buddy's Improver 
and Square Orion. Pigs by these aud eleven other 
boars, including LaFollette, Munefe Chief and @uth- 
rie Chief. Will sell Buddy's Improver. Spring pigs 
ready toship. Write or come and see us. 
» W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa. 





CEDAR LAWN DUROC JERSEYS. 
Spring pigs for sale include 11 choice herd heac sre 
sired by the show boar Model Again 77407, Mter 
brother to Model Top and Golden Mudel 24. Also en 
extra good one by the champion Model Chief 2d, and 
a crack yearling boar by Advance Ist. W.R. BENNE- 
THUM, Madr! d, lowa. 


POLAN D-CHIN bea 


Hart’s Poland - Chinas 


A choice lot of fall boars now ready to ship; alsoa 
Hmited number of July, 1908 farrow. Breeding fe of 
the very best. We make a specialty of selling by 
mall order. We guarantee our swck to fulfill every 
representation made for them, and ff found to be 
Otherwise they may be returned to us and money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 

Registered Jersey Cattle of both sex for sale. 


o.C Db HART, site Mars, I lowa 


GOOD LUCK HERD feat 


CHINAS. 


We have for sale a fine lot of strong busky fall and 
spring mates of the large prolific type, sired by Mie- 
chief Dude 134959 and Loulse’s Perf-ction 132089, at 
reasonable prices, quality considered. Will ship C. 
O. D., express prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write your wants to 


L. 8. FISHER & SON, ff. I, 
"Phone 8 on 

= a 
Brookside Herd Peland-Chinas 
Boars for sale that will set you to thinking about 


wanting to buy one. 100 spring pigs raised. Sires— 
Black Chief 2d 107941 and Matchless Chief 138737. 


L. A. ROBINSON, Correctionville, la. la. 


Poland-China Boars 


of fall, winter, and spring farrow for sale, sired by 
Jones 136638. The medium size, with good backs and 
heavy bams. Both herd headers and farmers’ hogs. 


T.A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, Iowa 





Edgwood, lowa 








ial ESTER W w n ITES. 


were 


CHESTER WHITES! 


of the most prolific strata and of show-yard form. 
The kind that bave strong backs and good feet. Will 
be pleased to quote prices and give fall description 
on application 


Look Us Up at the Sioux City Falr 
C. W. MAYNARD, Inwood, lowa 


Leavens’ Chester Whites 


Asplendid lot of pigs for sale of prize winning 
blood, and similar breeding as my herd thet won 
three of the four championships given at the 1908 
Iowa state fair. Call or writ 
gE. L. LEAVENS, 





e. 
Shell Hock, lowa 





0" 10 [mp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., Feb., 
April. Bredsows. Stock mated. 
kind. Pedigree free. Fred Reaebush, Sciota, In. 





Beaver VALLEY Farm HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


WEADED BY HOMESTEAD TRIVMPH 


Two choice young bulls for sale—\ii months 
old, strong, vigorous, well marked—from A. R. O. 
cows. From notable, potent 4 per cent sire. Have 
also five younger bul) calves from 1 to months old 
They are from “Milk and Butter King," a bull that 
sold for $10,000. Their dams are strong in the best 
blood of the breed. Splendid records, descending 
from dams of known quality and A.R.O. records. 
Inspection of herd especially invited. Merdé 
tuberculin tested. If you can't come, write. 
Address al! correspondence to 
BKAVER bie =| FAKM™, 

R.F.D. 5. Cedar Falls, lowa 


We Are HOLSTEIN Breeders 


WiIltl sell a dozen chotce hull caives, from one to 
seven months old, out of excellent dams, We breed 
the best and sel! thelr increase at reasonable prices. 

t 








du 
— — individuality ean be purchased 


“CHICAGO STOCK FARM 


R. B. YOUNG, Prop. 


Holstein—Friesians 


10 to 20 Ibs. bitter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dame? 
They have been bred tn this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McHAWY BHROS., Bachkinghhm, lowa 


Buffalo Center, lowa 











RED POLL 


Red Polled 


Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


High class ones. My herd ts a herd of ribbon win- 
ners from start to finish. They are from the best 
and most richly bred sires and dams tn England and 
the U.S. Address 


DAN. CLARK, Cedar Falls, lowa 


SCHENCK’S RED POLLS 


A good strong lot of bulls for sale between one and 
two year old. For prices and full information ad- 
dress. MIWRON SCHENCK, Algona, town 


Red Polled Cattle 


Either sex for sale. Quality eqnal the best. 
Herd established 1893. 


WM. K. FERGUSON, ALGONA, IA. 


Red Polled Bulls 


One twenty-two months old bull and a few under 
one year are offered forsale. All good ones. Write 
or come and see them, 
c. Ww. MUFF 














Mondamin, fowa 


SPECIAL OFFERING OF RED POLLS 


Twenty-five young cows with calves and open hetf- 
evs of prize witaning blood. Quality rat-clages 
Cows are band milked. Also young bulls. Prices 
willeult. Address 
B. A. SAMUELSON, 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


Now on hand a few large and very choice 
Yearling buile at fair prices. Aiso plenty 
of females of different ages. Call at the 


old stand or write 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 





Kiron, lowa 








Cresco, lowa. 








GREGORY FARM 


Berkshires 


The heme of 
MASTERPIECE 77000 
BARON DUKE 560TH 75000 
INVINCIBLE MASTERPIECE 118000 


Choice steck of both sexes for sale 


W. S&S. CORSA, WHITEHALL, ILL. 


BRANXHOLME 
FARM 


In service—Premier Francis 102900, 
Baren Duke 144th, and Hopeful Lee 
219525. 

Young stock of both sexes atred by Rtval's 
Champion 2d 115049, litter mate to Rivai’s Cham- 
plon 112500, for shipment after June lst. 

Inspection Invit 


McDONALD BROS., 




















Montezuma, lowa 

















MISCELLANEOUS, 


YOUNG BOARS and GILTS 


FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College ts offering for sale at reas- 
good lot of young boars and gilts of 
: Berkshire, Poland - China, 





Duroc Jersey. Address 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
towa State College, es, lowa 





Mention Wa.iaces’ Famuen. 
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SECOND ANNUAL SALE 


Imported Shropshires and 
Oxford Downs 


: 














100 HEAD 100 HEAD 














vi 





AT DES MOINES, IA. 
Thursday, Sept. 2d (State Fair Week) 


35 Imported Shropshire Rams, 25 Imported Shropshire 
Ewes and (8 Head American Bred Ewes 


In Oxfords, 5 imported Rams and 5 Imported Ewes, Including 
Winners From the Oxfordshire Show 


These sheep were personally selected by the senior member 
of the firm, and this sale will contain more English show win- 
ners than any sale in recent years. They come from such noted 
English flocks as Cooper, Buttar, Minton, Everall, Price and 
others. 

This will be an extraordinary opportunity for the American 
breeder to add new blood to his flock 

Sale will be held just outside the Fair Grounds, under cover. 

If you want the best of either breed see us at the Fair and 
attend the sale. We also sell at Hamlin, Minnesota, Sept. 9th. 

Write for the catalogue and mention this paper. 


GEO. McKERROW & SONS, Pewaukee, Wis. 


COL. CAREY M. JONES, Auctioneer 




















1878 1909 


Trumans’ Ghampion Stud 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR 30 DAYS ON 


60 SHIRE, PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND 
HACKNEY STALLIONS 


Fresh Importation of Shire Mares for Sale 


The last International was acknowledged to be the greatest show on earth and our win- 
nings at that show prove absolutely that Trumans’ Shires and Hackneys are in a class to 
themselves, and our Percherons are the best we can buy in France. 

All our prize winners are for sale 

If your community requires a STRICTLY FIRST CLASS DRAFT OR COACH STALLION 


please write us. We have been in the importing business 30 YEARS, and our customers are 
our friends. Our guarantees are liberal and we live up to them. 
Our Seventh Importation Since August, 1908 Arrived May 5th 
Write the publishers of this paper or any bank in Bushnell about us. Address for catalog 


and other information, mentioning this paper when writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 























WALLACES’ FARMER 





Aug. 27, 1909 


KEISER’S PERCHERONS 


Buyers have always found good horses and fair treatment at our barns. 


Our importations this year are 


more uniformly good than ever, as we made our importation early and when we could buy to the best advan- 


tage. 
Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


C. O. KEISER, 


We will have a car load at the State Fair and invite the inspection of state fair visitors. 


Keota, lowa 








Rhea Bros. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Arlington, Nebraska 


On main line C. & N.-W., 25 miles poroats of Omaha and 8 


miles east of Fremon 








Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


wae ang MORRISON 


Iowa 


R. 0. WILLE 


tions - prices for farmers. 
cas, Route 1, Lucas County, lowa. 
Main line C. B. & Q. railway. 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions $1,000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to ¢650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Iowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
= =< _ Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 


WANTED—A GOOD PERCHERON 


stud colt. Must be large andsound. Gray 
preferred. Write and give prices. 


C. W. BRIDGFORD, Millersburg, Illinois 


FG DRAFT stallions and mares forsale. 30 black 
2) Percherons, 18 bay Shires, all recorded. Write 
for catalogue andprices. G. W. Bilbo, Creston, Ia. 





has a lot of heavy boned 
PERCHERON AND CLYDE 
a coming two- 

r old. Farm condi- 




















HEREFORDS. 


THE Sivan VaLey Farm HEREFORDS 


We are offering 
a few grand bull 
calves ranging 
from 1 to 2 years 
old, sire by our 
great Dale bull, 
Emancipator; al- 
80 offer our great 
bull, Field Mar- 
shal] 208813, is an 
International 
winner and good 
—— I -- to head 
Emancipator 156682 any man’s herd. 
He fa 3 years old and over a ton In oul. Write us 
your wants. 
CARROTHERS BROS., 


Johnson’s Herefords 


Good bulls coming two years old 
for sale. Nice individuals and well 
bred. Come to see them if you want a 
good bull. They will please you. If 
you can’t come, write. Prices moder- 
ate. My herd numbers 100 head. Pro- 
gress by Beau Donald in service. Will 











Ryan, lowa 











De Soto, Iowa 
22 miles west of Des Moines. 





HNS 
On C. R. 1. & P. Ry., 
HEREFORD FOR SALE— Bulls of service- 

able age and heifers. Good indi- 
viduals, in nice breeding condition. Prices very 
reasonable. Come tosee them. You'll like both the 
cattle and the price. Am sure I can please you. 
E. O. NERVIG, Slater, lowa. One-half mile west of 
Thompson Crossing, on Interurban. 








JERSEYS. 








Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


coe "AP. NAVE, Attica, Ind, 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Go. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Aecieed of High Class 


Percheron, Shire and Belgian Stallions 


THE RIGHT KIND AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. 
Write or visit me tf you desire first class stock. 











LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Second mnpovtation for 1909--60 Stallions 
and Mares Arrived August 10th 
115 Head of Belgians on My Farms 


My four barns full. Reduced prices for fall trade. Eight miles wes fc 
Rapides. Two railroads. Electric car every hour. ™ ais item 














HENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, lowa 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 





All of prize winning ancestry and especially strong in 

Combination strain. Some imported cattle and some 

prize winners. Herd headed by the imported bull, 

Eminence Combination. Stock of both sex for sale. 
Address all correspondence to 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 


LLED JERSEWS— Hornless dairy cattle. 
Rules for registration, breeder's name, etc., of 
Chas. 8. Hatfield, Sec’y., Box 13, R. 4, Springfield, O. 


Oskaloosa, lowa 











GUERNSEYS. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 


100 HEAD of Guernsey cattle. Cows in full milk, 
heifers and calves of all ages; alsoa fine lot of young 
registered bulls of serviceable age. This entire herd 
is tuberculin tested and will be sold strictly on its 
merits at exceptionally reasonable prices, breeding 
and quality considered. Don’t miss seeing our 
stock at the State Fair. Write us and we will 
meet you, or come direct to our farm at Millman 
Station, 444 miles southwest of Des Moines. 

WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, Ia. 








\ ANTED—Registered cattle in exchange for 
good farm. Box 151, Independence, lowa. 





SHEEP. 


Quality Shropshires 


Big, masculine rams, typical and from 
English sire and dam. Priced reasonable. 
Send for detailed description and photos. 
Ewes also. Offer a few rams and ewes— 
our own topselection from the Old Country 


CHANDLER BROS. 
CHARITON, IOWA SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 


Shropshire Rams 


FROM GRANDVIEW FLOCK 


A good lot of yearling rams forsale at reasonable 
prices, Also a Short-born bull. 


Write for particulars. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON, COLFAX, IOWA 


Oxford Down SH FEP 


Cotswold 


English and American ewes, 
bred; also ewe and ram lambs 
forsale. A few choice Cots- 
wold rams left. Stock of show 
yard type a specialty. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. 


H. CORIELL 
Green Valley, Illinois 


Oxford Down Sheep 


The largest registered flock west 
of the Mississippi. All sired by 
imported rams. Have won 60 rib- 
bons at Iowa state fair in four years. 
* Flock headed by Adderbury Im- 
Pression, the best yearling ram in 
America last year. Now is the 
time to get a good ram, as we have 
some yearlings and lamb rams as 
good as we ever had, also some good ewes to sell. 
Meet us at the State Fair next month and pick out 
something good. 

JOHN GRAHAM & SON, 




















Eldora, lowa 





lowa’s Pioneer Flock 


SHROPSHIRES 


Imported rams, also Canadian and home bred year- 


ling and two-year-old rams and ewes for sale. We 
are offering a splendid lot of Shrops at very reason 
able prices. 


Flock established in 1854. 
DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, 


Greenbush Flock of Shropshires 


Headed by the great ram, Imp. Shropshire Standard 
100 breeding ewes—both imported and home bred 
Visitors always welcome. 
A .L. MASON, 


CHOICE 


Inspection Invited. 
Corning, lowa 





Karly, lowa 


yearntinc SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


from imported rams and imported ewes. Best blood 
of England. Average 1909 wool clip of rams 15% Ibs. 
per head. Address 
H. J. HESS, 


SHROPSHIRES FOR SALE 


One imported English ram; two 2-year-olds; 17 year- 
lings. All growthy, good boned, well hooded, from 
Spring Branch Flock, that has been carefully estab 
lished in the past ten years from the best breeding 
stock. Address W. J. LEEPER, Newton, Iowa. 


25 Yearling Shropshire Rams 


All sired by the great ram, Imp. Minister. 
Quality and prices to suit. 


T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, 


Shropshire and Cotswold Sheep 
Registered, all ages and both sex. Address 
WILBER or E. O. SMITH 
Buchanan County Winthrop, lowa 





Waterloo, lowa 








lowa 











POLLED DURHAMS 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 


A few head of young bulls and hetfers forsale. If 
you want the best of the breed write me. 


Visitors welcome. 


H. W. DEUKER, Wellman, lowa 
D. S$. Polled Durham Bulls 


and heifers; also Short-horns with calves at foot 
Choice Poland-China herd boar $35. One new Stover 
Duplex 10 h. p. feed mill with elevator—bargain 
See us or write. P.8S.&8S. BARK 

Box W. F., BR. 4, 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


A few young bulls for sale of good quality and breed- 
ing. Address for particulars and prices. 


J. T. FERGUSON, LAURENS, IOWA 








’ 
Davenport, Iowa 











